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No structural changes have taken place in the house which the 
T'zar occupied in Ekaterinburg and which is now used as the 
office of the Bolshevik Political Department. The Red flag flies 
over it as it did when the Emperor lived there; but high up on the 
front of it mear the roof, is a new feature in the shape of a huge 
painting representing in lurid colours the defeat of Kolchak by 
the Red Army which is depicted as charging across a frozen steppe 
through battle-smoke and falling snow. 
Built by a merchant called Ippatiev and consequently known 
as Ippatievsky Dom, it is a substantial-looking edifice of brick and 
*hite plaster of a rococo style of architecture and is situated half- 
... up the long street leading from the railway station to the 
town and not far from the British Consulate. East of it is a large 
apen space called ‘ Ascension Square’ but now re-named by the 
Bolsheviks ‘the square of National Vengeance.’ On the east side 
of this square stands the Church of the Ascension. On the 
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west side and fifteen yards off the street, is Ippatievsky House 
from which the ground slopes sharply downwards to a lake six 
hundred yards distant. Owing to this steep fall of the ground, 
the roadway is flush with the second-storey windows, and a steep 
bank five feet in height falls from the road to the level on which 
the house is built. On top of this bank and near the south-easi 
corner of the house there still stands a little wayside shrine of St. 
Nicholas, surmounted by a gilt dome and a cross. Owing to its 
peculiar position on a slope, the house has a sunken appearance and 
seems to have only one storey. The main entrance leads to the 
first floor, and the room on the ground floor, wherein the Tzar was 
killed, served as a cellar. Mr. Ippatiev was allowed by the Bol- 
sheviks to live in the other ground-floor rooms, but preferred to 
live in the country, and was absent from the house when the 
murder took place. On the south side of the house is a short 
street, Ascension Lane, leading down to the lake; and on the 
other side of this street from Ippatievsky, is another house which 
was used as @ barrack for the thirty-six soldiers who guarded the 
Tzar. In this house there also lived one‘civilian Bolshevik who, 
in accordance with the loose military system that prevailed among 
the Reds at this time, commanded those soldiers with the title of 
Sergeant of the Guard, though not himself in the Red Army, 
which he joined, however, after the murders. His name was Paul 
Metvietev, and he had formerly been a workman in the Sysertsk 
factory. Metvietev, a repulsive individual with whom I after- 
wards travelled from Ekaterinburg to Moscow, was the right-hand 
man of Yurovsky, a shopkeeper and civilian who was ‘com- 
mandant’ of Ippatievsky House and, as such, responsible for the 
‘safety ’ of the Tzar whom he ultimately murdered with his own 
hand. The evidence against him is overwhelming and conclusive. 
Not only did all the trustworthy testimony collected by Admiral 
Kolchak’s Government indicate that it was Yurovsky personally 
who had fired the fatal shot, but all the Bolsheviks whom I con- 
sulted on the subject, while I was living last March in Red Ekater- 
inburg, unanimously pointed him out to me as the Tzar’s mur- 
derer. I had, by the way, a strange and terrible interview with 
him which I will describe later. 

On the north side of Ippatievsky House a large wooden gate 
leads into an ample courtyard. The front door, which faced east, 
was known by the Bolsheviks as Post No. 1, and was always 
guarded by some of the Lett soldiers who lived in the house. Post 
No. 2, on the balcony, was also guarded by Letts, but how verses 
in Russian came to be written on the wall there I cannot explain 
except on the supposition that Russian soldiers went there also. 
Posts No. 3 and 4 were guarded only by Russian soldiers from the 
house opposite. Post No. 3 opened into the yard, and was the 
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door through which the dead bodies were carried into the yard 
after the massacre. Post No. 4 was the name given to the side 
entrance fram Ascension Lane. 

A steep flight of steps descended into the cellar from the 
dining-room. The cellar is now used as a Bolshevik club, and 
the entrance to it is from ‘Post No. 4.’ Over this entrance is a 
large Bolshevik signboard giving the name of the club but con- 
taining no reference to the murder, which the Reds seem anxious 
to forget. The only reference to it in Ekaterinburg is contained 
in the name of the Square, which I have already given. 

When the ex-Emperor was first brought to Ekaterinburg, 
Ippatievsky House was surrounded by the Bolsheviks with a high 
wooden fence to prevent the inmates from looking out and out- 
siders from looking in. All that the Tzar could see from his win- 
dow was the cross on the lofty dome of the church opposite and, 
beyond that, the sky—a symbolism that probably did not escape 
that superstitious mind, ever on the look-out for omens. But, to 
such as cared to look for them, there were plenty of omens. From 
the roof of the church, for example, several Bolshevik machine- 
guns were permanently pointed at the Tzar’s place of internment. 
The little stone shrine in the street outside the bedroom of the 
Emperor was dedicated to his patron Saint, St. Nicholas. Lastly, 
the name of the house, Ippatievsky, was the same as the name 
of the monastery where the boyars had elected Michael, the first 
of the Romanovs, to rule over Muscovy. 

The house looked fairly large from the outside but really con- 
tained, on the first floor at least, only four or five living rooms 
reached by six stone steps at the end of the vestibule. There was 
a balcony at the back of the house, but the Imperial party were 
not allowed ta use it. Several soldiers were always there, and it 
is probably to them that we owe the lascivious verses and porno- 
graphic drawings which still adorn the door and walls of the bal- 
cony. A large room near the entrance was occupied by Yurovsky, 
who slept there every night though he had elsewhere in the town 
a shop and a house of his own where he lived with his 
mother, his wife, one son and one daughter. A small room 
at the south-east corner was assigned to the Tzar, the Tzarina, and 
the Tzarevitch, who slept in three beds, which were as many as the 
room could hold. The one door in this room led into the bedroom 
occupied by the four Grand Duchesses and their maid Demedova. 
Dr. Botkin, the medical attendant of the Imperial party, and 
the other members of Nicholas the Second’s sadly diminished 
suite, slept with the guards in another raom, so that the Tzar 
and his family had only two small rooms to themselves and the 
use, in the daytime, of the dining-room and of a drawing-room 
which was used on Sundays as a chapel. Guards, all of them 
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Lettish, slept in the room next to the dining-room, and no 
Russian slept in the house, Yurovsky being a Jew. The thirty- 
six soldiers who were quartered in the house on the other side of 
Ascension Lane were not forbidden to enter Ippatievsky 
Dom, and they frequently passed through the dining-room ; while 
the Commissars and the Lettish soldiers were in the habit of 
entering the bedrooms of the Imperial family as often as they 
liked, day or night. This privilege they exercised very frequently 
during the week before the murder so that the prisoners got very 
little sleep. The girls were sometimes heard to scream at night 
but there is no evidence that any assault was ever committed on 
them, and the most likely explanation of their screams is that they 
woke up at night frightened at finding somebody in their bedroom. 
The back room, which was used as a dining-room by the prisoners, 
was always rather dark, as it opened on to a covered balcony. 

The only records left by the Imperial prisoners were childish 
scribblings on the bare, whitewashed wall of the Tzar’s room; a 
mass of hair, mostly cut from the heads of the Grand Duchesses, 
and found in a stove; and, in the cellar underneath, tragic 
evidences of the final butchery. The Crown Prince had written 
with a pencil the date of his arrival in Ekaterinburg, and, in 
another place, the- name ‘ Jesus Christ’ thrice repeated, once in 
French and twice in Russian. In another place he wrote in 
French the words Les Anges Gardiens; and, near the door, he 
had marked the height of his parents with a pencilled line on the 
wall, adding after one line the words ‘ Maman’ and 4fter the other 
‘Papa.’ Papa seemed, however, from this record to be much 
higher than he really was, but probably he insisted in fun on 
wearing a high Cossack busby. As is well known, he was ex- 
tremely fond of children, and, in the days of his greatness, called 
down on himself the reproaches of the Grand Dukes for the 
familiarities he always encouraged their infant children to take 
with him—familiarities which sometimes went so far as their 
riding on his back while he went around the nursery on all fours. 
The only references to the Tzar’s daughters were contained in the 
lascivious doggerel spoken of above, doggerel illustrated by a 
number of rude and extremely indecent sketches drawn in pencil 
on the walls. 

Mr. Thomas, who was acting British Consul in Ekaterinburg 
when the tragedy occurred, told me that as the Czechs drew nearer 
in July, the alarm of the Bolsheviks grew greater, though they 
tried to reassure the people by printing proclamations to the effect 
that they would never leave the town, and by shooting men who 
remarked casually in the street and elsewhere that they probably 
would leave, since they were certainly sending away trainload 
after trainload of gold and platinum. 
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Meanwhile the very air around the sunken hoase became heavy 
with @ sense of impending tragedy. According to all the neigh- 
bours this feeling reached its climax on the night of July 16, the * 
night of the murder. Although all fraffic on the streets was not 
stopped till midnight, the obvious nervousness of the sentries and 
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the fact that machine-guns were being placed all around the villa 
as well as on the roof and on the balcony drove most people 
indoors, where they cowered till daybreak. All of them heard 
firing inside the house during the night, and some of them heard 
screams as well. Late in the evening, as Mr. Thomas passed 
Ippatievsky on the way to his Consulate, which is only three 
hundred yards further on, he was ordered by a sentry, who seemed 
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to be labouring under some strong emotion, to walk on the other 
side of the street, and was nearly shot because he did not obey 
the order quickly enough. This excitement of the guard was in 
strong contrast to the absence of all military precautions at the 
same point next day and to the deserted appearance of the house, 
but the reason for this change was soon apparent. 

The Reds had been in the habit, at this crisis in their history, 
of keeping up their courage by holding Communist Revival meet- 
ings, as I may call them, in the great municipal theatre ; and on 
July 19 Goloshokin, the leading Commissar of the town, was 
the principal speaker. He did not conceal the gravity of the 
situation. ‘The Czechs,’ he said, ‘ those hirelings of French and 
British capitalists, are close at hand. The old Tzarist Generals 
are with them ; the Cossacks also are coming ; and they all think 
that they will get back their Tzar again. But they never shall.’ 

He pronounced these last words slowly and solemnly, and then 
paused for a moment while a deep hush fell on the audience. 

_ Mastering himself by a strong effort, the orator then shouted out 
at the top of his voice those terrible and historic words : ‘ We shot 
him last night.’ This was the first public and official announce- 
ment of the fact that Nicholas Romanov, the last Tzar of Russia, 
had ceased to exist, but its effect on his audience was so different 
from what Goloshokin had expected that he quickly added ‘ And 
we have sent his wife and family to a place of safety.’ Taking 
their cue from Goloshokin many of the Bolsheviks then circulated 
reports of the Tzar and all his family having been sent to Perm 
with the result that many simple people were deceived, and that, 
until quite recently, some of the relatives of the Tzar refused to 
believe that he was dead. 

The following account of how the Emperor and his family were 
murdered is put together from the evidence of various eye- 
witnesses seen at different places in Ekaterinburg and from 
Russian official reports never before published. These accounts 
all corroborate one another on the main facts though they differ 
sometimes on minor details, so that the description here given may 
be taken as, on the whole, authentic. 

At about one o’clock on the night of the murder Yurovsky 
entered the bedroom of the Tzar, awoke him, and told him that 
the Czechs were expected in the town before daybreak. ‘Get up,’ 
he said, ‘and dress. If would be better for you and your family 
to come down into the cellar as there may be fighting in the streets 
and stray bullets may come through these windows. I will wake 
up the others and wait for you all outside.’ 

Yurovsky then added in a lower tone something that could not 
be distinctly heard by those in the dining-room. The Tzar, who 
seemed to have immediately jumped out of bed, spoke disjointedly 
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to Yurovsky and ta the Empress as he dressed himself. Most of 
what he said was inaudible, but he was understood to say ‘ Are 
they so near?’ and then to thank Yurovsky twice, with the great 
courtesy which he had shown all his life to everybody around him. 
He afterwards asked if all were going below and if, in that case, 
it would not be better for them to bring their personal belongings 
with them. To this Yurovsky answered ‘No. It is not neces- 
sary, but you can take your cushions if you like. It would be just 
as well.’ What those cushions contained I shall tell afterwards. 
The story is one that would be incredible were not this an epoch 
when nothing is incredible. 

Yurovsky, who seemed to have become unusually nervous and 
polite, then brought to the Grand Duchesses the same message 
as he had brought to the Tzar, and, having done so, waited in the 
dining-room where several Lettish soldiers were standing with 
rifles and fixed bayonets. Along with them were five civilian 
Bolsheviks, Commissar Goloshokin, Commissar Mrachkovsky, 
Paul Metvietev, ‘the Sergeant of the Guard,’ and two others 
whose names I cannot ascertain. They had come, at the request 
of Yurovsky, to carry out the execution themselves in case the 
soldiers failed them; but only Yurovsky, Mrachkovsky, and 
Metvietev went into the cellar, the others remaining in the dining- 
room until word was brought them that the deed was done. 
Though Mrachkovsky was present at the butchery he does not 
seem to have taken part in it. 

After leaving the Grand Duchesses’ room Yurovsky took up a 
position apart from the others, who were grouped in the centre of 
the chamber. He stood close to the door leading into the Imperial 
apartments, his head bent, listening in deep silence and with 
trembling limbs; and when I visited him on March 8, I was 
horrified to see him standing waiting for me at the end of a 
dark passage in exactly the same attitude. All the rest of the 
party was equally silent, and the scene was lighted up by several 
stable-lanterns, some of them held in the shaky hands of the 
soldiers, some of them resting on the dining-room table. Seeing 
that something unusual was afoot, several Russian soldiers of 
the outer guard had drifted into the room and stood looking on, 
open-mouthed. 

Finally all the party, eleven’ in number, came out into the 
dining-room, fully dressed, the Tzar coming first. With him 
came his wife, son, and four daughters, Dr. Botkin, Demedova 
the maid, one male servant, and lastly the cook. The former 
Autocrat of All the Russias was so thin and haggard as to be 
hardly recognisable. I have this description from the priest who 
said Mass in the house a few days before. He wore a khaki- 
coloured military blouse belted at the waist, loose blue cavalry 
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breeches, soft leather high boots, but no cap. The Bolsheviks 
had deprived him some time before of his epaulettes and his 
George’s Cross so that he had no badges of military rank. A few 
days previously the Empress had cut his hair owing to the 
verminous condition of the house and to the great difficulty the 
prisoners experienced in getting water for washing purposes, and 
he himself had trimmed his beard so that it was shorter when he 
died than it had been for twenty years. All the others had had 
their hair cut close for the same reason, the Tzarevitch having had 
his locks shorn off by his mother, and the Grand Duchesses having 
cut off each other’s luxuriant tresses. As it was well-nigh impos- 
sible to get the rooms cleaned out, all this hair was collected into 
a bundle and stuffed into a disused stove where it was afterwards 
found by the Whites, and identified by former servants of the 
Imperial family. 

The Tzarina held her little crippled son by the hand and the 
Grand Dachess Tatiana carried m her arms her little Pekingese 
dog. The Tzarevitch had also had a dog but, as if it had some 
fore-knowledge of the inspending tragedy, it had deserted the house 
on the previous day and was lost for some time. An officer af 
General Knox’s Mission afterwards found it and brought it to 
England with him. - 

All the party then descended into the cellar in silence, one 
of the Grand Duchesses carrymg her little brother in her arms 
as, owing to his lameness, he could not easily descend the steps, 
the Grand Duchess Tatiana raising her dress with her left hand as 
she stretched one foot cautiously downwards in the darkness while 
holding in her right arm the little dog, which affectionately licked 
her face. 

It was a pathetic procession mainly composed of helpless 
women and of a crippled invalid child of fourteen years, the most 
helpless of them all. There were two women among them and 
four gentle girls who, if they had not been born im the purple, 
would nevertheless have been celebrated for their great personal 
beauty even in that land of beautiful women. There was Tatiana, 
twenty-one years of age, a talented and kindly young woman 
already destined by Court gossips to be the future Queen of 
England; Olga, twenty-three; Maria, nineteen; and Anastasia, 
seventeen ; the last named fragile and lovely as an opening flower, 
serene with the divine innocence of childhood and radiant with the 
bright charm of girlhood and health. It was a procession such as 
always makes any man, no matter how humble, sincerely desirous 
of assisting in some way, of carrying something, of render- 
ing some hittle unselfish service, a tribute of the male sex 
to that sex which God has made delicate, soft, and dependent. 
One of the soldiers held up his lantern to light the way down 
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those dark and narrow stairs which led to death, but none of them 
made any other attempt to help their victims. The Tzar gave 
his arm to his wife, the last time he was ever to perform that act 
of courtesy. Even in that appalling descent to darkness and 
doom, the Imperial party automatically preserved the order of 
precedence which long practice had made a second nature with 
them and which even the inconveniences of prison life had never 
caused them to neglect. The Emperor and his wife went first, 
arm im arm, dignified but trembling, as if to meet a greater 
Monareh than themselves. Then came the little Tzarevitch 
carried by Olga, bis eldest sister. Then Tatiana, Maria, Anastasia, 
then the others in due order of their respective rank, with the 
humble, faithful cook bringing up the rear. The cook, the man- 
servant, and the maid Demedova would have been spared if they 
had not exhibited in all their conversations with the Commissars 
an unalterable fidelity to the doomed family which they had served 
so long. Let us honour the memory of these poor people, though, 
except in the case of Demedova, their names are unknown to us. 

After the eook came the representatives of a different world, 
headed by Yurovsky, gloomy and preoceupied, his brow dark 
with thoughts of murder, his right hand im his coat-pocket, 
grasping a revolver. He was followed by the Russian 
soldiers whom I have already referred to, and whose numbers 
had now been increased by the arrival of several others who were 
on guard at Post No. 4 and had come to the door of the cellar 
to see what was going on, little expecting, however, to find that 
them special duty at Ippatievsky had come to an end and they 
would never again be called upon to mount sentry over their 
imprisoned Gosudar. These soldiers saw through the open door 
everything that afterwards took place, and it is the testimony of 
several, especially Anatoly Yakimov and Steokin, that I am prin- 
cipally using. They corroborate one another in the most remark- 
able manner, though they sometimes differ on minor details, and 
their evidence is confirmed by that of other witnesses. 

The Fzar and his party clustered together at one end of this 
underground chamber, Tatiana still holding the little Pekingese 
in’ her arms, while the Lett soldiers as well as Yurovsky, 
Mrachkovsky, and Metvietev remained in deep silence at the other 
end, the soldiers looking with strained and expectant eyes, now 
at Yurovsky, now at the Tzar. Mrachkovsky and Metvietev drew 
their revolvers; and it must have been at once evident to the 
victims that something terrible was going to happen. It is a 
significant fact that there were only two Russians present amongst 
the executioners, and that there was not a single Russian soldier. 

The cellar is about seventeen feet long by fourteen feet wide, 
and had one little half-moon window, protected by iron bars, 
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high up in its outer wall. It had previously been fre- 
quented by the soldiers, some of whom had drawn on the 
walls indecent pictures of the Empress and Rasputin with the 
names written underneath so that there should be no mistake. 
These rude and filthy drawings were the last pictures of any kind 
that the unfortunate Tzarina saw. In her simple bedroom at 
Tzarskoe Selo, where she had probably expected to die at a green 
old age, her dying gaze would have been fixed on mediaeval 
Madonnas painted by the very greatest of the Italian masters. 
She never imagined that her death-chamber would be ornamented 
with caricatures so hideous and so obscene that they might have 
been the handiwork of degraded and impure demons from the 
lowest pit. If she was imprudent, she has suffered for her impru- 
dence. But perhaps it was better for her soul that she died as she 
did instead of in her bedroom at Tzarskoe Selo, surrounded by 
the highest ecclesiastics and the holiest relics in Russia, for, 
according to the testimony, not only of the priest who frequently 
said Mass in the house, but even of a hostile witness whom I shall 
quote hereafter, she led a very exemplary and religious life during 
her imprisonment. May Christ have mercy on her even as in 
His lifetime He had mercy always on the afflicted. 

The Empress took one swift, frightened look at those dreadful 
pictures, then at the revolvers in front of her and the pitiless 
countenances behind them, and her eyes dilated with horror. 
Crossing herself, she bent her head and covered her face with her 
hands. I may add that those pornographic representations were 
still to be seen on that wall when I reached Ekaterinburg two 
months later. 

Meanwhile Yurovsky, whose face had become white, had 
drawn forth a paper and begun to read it by the light of a lantern 
which one of the soldiers held up. He grasped the paper in his 
left hand and clutched a revolver in his right. The reading did 
not take more than three seconds, for the document was very brief. 
It was simply an order of the Soviet Republic to execute 
*‘ Nicholas Romanov, the Bloody, and all his family.’ Yurovsky 
shouted it out rather than read it, and, while doing so, he hardly 
glanced at the paper, the contents of which he knew by heart, 
for he and Goloshokin had written it only an hour before. 

Crossing herself again the Empress now fell on her knees and 
was followed by all the rest of the doomed party who also crossed 
themselves devoutly. The Emperor alone remained standing, 
and while Yurovsky was still shouting out the final words, ‘ By 
Order of the Soviet of Workmen’s, Peasants’, and Soldiers’ 
Deputies,’ he stepped quickly in front of his wife and children as 
if to shield them with his own body, at the same time saying 
something which was drowned by the sound of Yurovsky’s voice 
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re-echoing dreadfully in that small chamber, then pointing to 
his little ones, crouching together, terror-stricken; on their knees, 
but his words were quite inaudible. Yurovsky who, as I know 
from personal experience, is extremely quick in his mental pro- 
cesses, saw at once what that gesture meant and instantly 
determined to prevent all possibility of Nicholas Romanov making 
such a moving, human appeal for his young girls and his little 
crippled boy as might touch even the hard hearts of the execu- 
tioners and lead to the lives of those innocents being spared. His 
right hand rose like a flash: he fired; and at the same instant 
the Emperor reeled and fell, shot through the brain. 

The Tzar had undoubtedly meant to beg that his wife and 
children might not be butchered; but now, as ever, he was too 
late ; and, though the noble gesture came, the words had not time 
to follow. The grisly shape that had dogged him all his life 
rushed on him like a thunderbolt, and the greatest historical 
tragedy that Europe has seen since the execution of Louis the 
Sixteenth was consummated. The extraordinary prophecy made 
by the Tzarevitch Alexis as he was being tortured to death by 
his own father, Peter the Great, was fulfilled. The last of the 
Tzars had died in his own blood. 

This fatal shot was the signal for the others to begin shooting, 
which they did, wildly ; and in five minutes from the time Yurovsky 
had begun reading the death warrant, all of the Imperial party 
save the Grand Duchess Tatiana and the maid Demedova had been 
killed. Tatiana, who was wounded, had fainted and lay on the 
floor like one dead, her little dog standing on top of her and 
barking furiously at the soldiers until one of them killed it. 

After having shot the Tzar, the chief assassin began discharging 
his revolver into the terrified group huddled close together in front 
of him with faces expressing the extremity of human fear. Only 
he and God know whether or not he also killed the little crippled 
Tzarevitch and some of his young sisters ; and it was this dreadful 
secret, I think, which weighed on Yurovsky when I met him. 
Those who watched at the door could not tell exactly what hap- 
pened in this brief space of time. Their minds were paralysed by 
the swiftness and the appalling greatness of the tragedy. The 
lamps crashed on the ground, where some of them were broken and 
some of them flared up, filling the cellar with a yellow, smoky 
glare. The close, murky atmosphere was lit by flashes of firearms 
and, in the confined space, the noise of the explosions was deafen- 
ing. From the descriptions given by eye-witnesses, the soldiers 
were mad with rage and drunk with blood. They not only bayo- 
neted bodies already dead, but beat in the skulls of corpses with the 
butt-ends of their rifles. One of the soldiers, who was there as a 
spectator, says that ‘ the murder was so cruel that it was difficult to 
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watch it, and I felt so faint that I had to go out many times into 
the open air to recover.’ Even by the evening of the next day, 
July 17, Yakimov, one of those soldier-spectators who came to say 
good-bye to his brother-in-law, Gregory Agafonov, before running 
away from Ekaterinburg for ever, was described by Agafonov as 
follows : ‘ He was haggard, the pupils of his eyes were dilated, and, 
while he talked to me, his lower lip trembled. It was easy to see 
that during the night he had been through a terrible experience. 
On the same day he went to the railway station and has never been 
heard of since.’ Yakimov’s last words were, ‘The killing was 
done by Yurovsky, some Lett soldiers, and the Sergeant of the 
Guard.’ 

Until she fell dead herself the maid Demedova used her 
cushion vigorously to beat up the muzzles of the rifles which were 
pointed at the children, so that half-a-dozen bullets struck the 
upper part of the wall or ricochetted from one wall to another, 
making marks which are still visible. One of these stray bullets 
took off the tips of three fingers of Yurovsky’s left hand, and the 
Commissar then moved towards the threshold where one of the 
Russian soldiers standing there bound up the wounds with a dirty 
handkerchief. Yurovsky seemed on the point of mounting the 
cellar steps to have his hand better attended to upstairs when 
suddenly there was a shriek from the beautiful Grand Duchess 
Tatiana who, having suddenly regained consciousness, sat up 
shouting ‘ Mother! Mother!’ Two or three of the soldiers in- 
stantly jumped towards her, and, while some of them ran their 
bayonets through her, others beat in her head with the butts of 
their rifles. There were seventeen deep dents made in the cellar 
floor by bayonets. There are sixteen bullet holes in the wall and 
sixteen bullets were extracted from them by the Whites after they 
arrived. Some of those bullets must have gone through the bodies 
of the victims before embedding themselves in the plaster. 
Several, which had penetrated for a short distance into the floor, 
must have passed through the corpses as they lay on the ground. 
Nearly all the bullets struck the wall low down, showing that they 
had been fired at people who were on their knees. 

The bodies were then wrapped in white blankets taken from 
the beds of the murdered, carried upstairs, brought out through 
the kitchen door, and thrown into a military motor-lorry which 
was waiting in the courtyard. Four other lorries were waiting 
outside the yard gate. It may seem strange that the corpses were 
not carried out through Post No. 4 and that the lorries were not 
made to wait in Ascension Lane, but the explanation is that the 
entrance through the barricade in Ascension Lane was too narrow 
to permit of a lorry passing through it and that Yurovsky was 
morbidly afraid of prying eyes from the surrounding houses. 
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The lorry chosen to bring Nicholas the Second on the last 
of his many journeys was in charge of a workman from 
the Zlokazov Faetory called Lukhanov, and his assistant 
was Leonidas Labashev. Of Lukhanov and his lerry I have 
@ strange story to tell later. Even the blood-stained cushions 
and the body of the Pekingese dog were also brought in deference 
to Yurovsky’s frenzied appeals not to leave the slightest clue 
behind. Ever since the murder had been decided on, the Com- 
mandant of Ippatievsky had felt very much the appalling isolation 
of his position and the supreme magnitude of the crime which he 
was commissioned to perpetrate. Hence, despite his extreme 
hatred of the Tzar on racial and politieal grounds, he had insisted 
on all the members of the Ekatermburg Soviet signing the death- 
warrant, and this document he afterwards brought with him to 
Moscow and showed to Lenin, who however only laughed at it— 
one of his hard and mirthless laughs, Yurovsky felt very keenly 
that he belonged to a race which is held in detestation by the 
great majority of Russians, and that he was surrounded by a 
hundred million people who would regard the killing of the Auto- 
crat as not only nmurder but also sacrilege. Consequently, even 
before the crime was committed, he had declared that he would 
do what murderers always manifest an overpowering desire to 
do, though they seldom succeed in their object even when they 
have blast-furnaces and pools of molten lead at their disposal— 
that he would destroy the corpses so completely that not the 
slightest trace of them would remain any more than if they had 
never existed. He therefore mapped out beforehand a scheme 
by means of which this could, he thought, be done. On July 16 
he asked Gorbunov, the Commissar for Supplies to the Front, 
to send that night to Ippatievsky five motor-lorries and two barrels 
of petrol : and Gorbunov, who knew what was afoot, immediately 
passed on the order to Peter Alexeiviteh Lenov, who had charge 
of the Bolshevik garage. Yurovsky provided at his own expense 
a large quantity of sulphuric acid, for a purpose which will be 
revealed hereafter. Despite all these precautions, however, 
Yurovsky, like nearly every other murderer who has tried to 
annihilate absolutely the mangled bodies of his victims, did not 
quite succeed, for, as will be seen, portions of the corpses were 
afterwards found. 

While the lorry was being filled with its ghastly freight, 
Yurovsky was getting his injured hand attended to. Being badly 
shaken by his wound and by the events of the night, he was 
pressed to remain behind as the work had been done, but he 
refused, declaring fiercely that he must see with his own eyes 
that the bodies were utterly destroyed, and that not a shred of 
evidence against him was left in existence. With many oaths 
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and blasphemies which shocked even his companions and were 
rendered still more terrible by the feebleness of his step and the 
death-like pallor of his face, he said that he would trust this 
work to no one, that he would see it carried out himself. The 
determination to annihilate those mute witnesses of his crime 
had grown into a mania, an almost insane obsession. 


As to the exact time at which the motor-lorries left Ippatievsky ~ 


there is a difference of opinion among the witnesses. Some say 
six o'clock on the morning of July 17, but Victor Boivoud, a 
Russian of French descent who lived near Ippatievsky House, 
says that, on hearing the sound of firing evidently proceeding 
from the cellar of Ippatievsky, he went out into his own court- 
yard to listen and, twenty minutes later, heard the gate of the 
Ippatievsky courtyard open and a motor-lorry come out. He was 
evidently afraid to go outside his own courtyard, however, and 
had to trust entirely to his ears, so that what he heard was prob- 
ably Lukhanov’s lorry entering the yard. Most likely the ghastly 
funeral procession of the dead Emperor left Ippatievsky at about 
three o’clock on the morning of July 17; and it is certain that 
Yurovsky, Goloshokin, Lovatnykh, Partin and Kostusov, as well 
as a number of soldiers, probably Letts, took part in this last 
terrible parade, travelling in four motor-lorries. It was broad 
daylight when they set out, but there was not a soul in the 
street save the sentries, who had had strict orders to keep every 
civilian indoors and to shoot anyone who disobeyed. Needless to 
say, no rifle rose to the salute as the imperial cortége rushed 
past, though, four years earlier, the death of the Tzar would 
have caused millions of soldiers all over Russia to march in funeral 
processions with arms reversed and muffled drums. The Red 
Guards, who were touched by the tragedy, but whose names it 
would be inadvisable to give, remained indoors, pallid and trem- 
bling, till the noise of the motor-lorries had died away in the 
distance. 

One is led to surmise whether if, on his way down into the 
cellar, the Tzar had appealed to those Russian soldiers on behalf 
of his family, they might not have saved at least some of the 
children. But Nicholas the Second had evidently no very strong 
suspicion of the fate to which he was being conducted. He had 
made a special study of premonitions and spiritualistic phenomena 
and is even said to have once spoken to the ghost of his own 
grandfather, summoned by unlawful incantations to that tragic 
room in the Winter Palace where that grandfather had died, 
shattered by a bomb, summoned in order that he might unveil 
for his grandson the secrets of the future. But now, when a 
warning from the other world should have come, if ever, no warn- 
ing came. And perhaps it was as well, for an appeal on the 
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Tzar’s part could have done no good either way. . It would prob- 
ably have failed, for the minds of the Russian soldiers have been 
poisoned and brutalised. The men who could cover the walls 
of the balcony with filthy drawings in the hope that the Tzar’s 
innocent children might see them, and who could carry on inde- 
cent conversations in the dining-room while the family were at 
table, could never be touched by any appeal to their manhood. 
Had it not failed, a fate worse than death would have overtaken 
those innocents. It was a mercy of God that they all died 
together. 

I might here add that the horrors which I have just described 
are tame in comparison with the other horrors which have taken 
place all over Russia for the last two years and of which thou- 
sands of humble families have been the innocent victims. The 
murder of a poor workman or shopkeeper with his wife and 
children excites my sympathy more than the murder of an 
Emperor and his family, for the mighty enjoy great privileges 
if they are, on the other hand, exposed to great perils, whereas 
the poor, who have few privileges, should be safe at least from 
butchery ; but as descriptions of wholesale massacre are not read 
by the public, and as the murder of Royalty excites special atten- 
tion, I confine myself to this one typical case. The people of 
England now understand thoroughly the awful realities of war, 
but I do not think they all realise the no less awful realities of 
Revolution. 

Yurovsky and Goloshokin returned to Ekaterinburg three days 
afterwards, both of them in such a state of extreme exhaustion 
that they had to go at once to bed. Yurovsky was apparently 
satisfied that he had left not a trace of the bodies in existence, but 
he has since developed an intense fear of vengeance. This dread 
of future vengeance, mixed perhaps with feelings of remorse 
and horror, and the dreadful consciousness of having committed 
a crime which has placed him apart forever from all other men, 
has been the predominant trait in his character ever since. . . . 
‘The Man who murdered the Tzar.’ . . . Till the day of his 
death he will hear these words whispered as he passes people 
in the street. In restaurants and public places men and women 
will make way for him with a readiness savouring of panic. 
Children will look at him speechless and round-eyed, and he will 
think of that gentle crippled boy of fourteen weltering in blood 
on the cellar floor. Innocent girls will shudder when they meet 
his eye, and he will see the limp, white corpses of those four 
young women who never did him any harm. He can never talk 
again to any human being who knows him without reading in 
their eye an unspoken query. I feel sure of this, for I have talked 
to him myself. 
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I was surprised to notice that even the Bolsheviks shun him. 
‘They have given him a good house, money, food, everything he 
asks for; but they avoid him and do not like even to speak about 
him. The Government post they have given him is the Inspector- 
ship of Life Insurance for all Ekaterinburg Province. The house 
they have given him, one of the best houses in Ekaterinburg, is 
situated in Karl Liebknecht Street, opposite the former British 
Consulate, and only three hundred paces from the house in which 
the Tzar was butchered. Yurovsky can see that ghastly mansion 
every time he looks out of his drawing-room window. What 
superstitious or supernatural force is it that so often drags mur- 
derers back to the scene of their crime though, like Yurovsky, 
they loathe the sight of it? He could have had a post anywhere 
in Russia that he wanted, but unseen hands brought him back 
to Ekaterinburg and placed him in a house nearly opposite Ippa- 
tievsky. He ‘told me that, after leaving Ekaterinburg, he fled 
at once to Moscow. He stopped fora time in Perm, but, afraid 
that the Czechs would follow him thither, he continued his 
journey. Not quite sure of how he would be received in Moscow 
he hastened to see Lenin im order to render him an account of 
his stewardship. What a dreadful picture for.an historical painter 
would be the meeting of these two men! Russian artists need 
no jonger go back to the reign of Ivan the Terrible for scenes 
of unimaginable horror, mor need they leave the sinister pre- 
cincts of the Kremlin. The gorgeous barbaric costumes of the 
Tzars and the boyars are not there now, but the well-worn 
tweed coats of the Red leaders cover hearts as inhuman as any 
that ever beat beneath the embroidered kaftans of savage Museo- 
vite Princes. One can imagine Comrade Lenin’s bare room in 
the Kremlin and the Red Dictator seated on his stiff, wooden 
chair before a desk piled with papers while he listens with 
emotionless unconcern and an occasional hard Jaugh to the tale 
poured forth in a husky whisper by the travel-stained and hysteri- 
cal tzaricide. The Red Leader is little interested, as he has already 
got the main facts from Trotsky. He is thinking most of the 
time of more pressing matters and is twice interrupted by the 
tinkle of the telephone on his desk. But he does notice with 
rather contemptuous amusement that his visitor seems to have 
lost his nerve and is making excuses where none are necessary. 
They make a strange pair: Yurovsky leaning forward, eager, 
red-eyed, and dishevelled ; Lenin with his comfortable stoutness ; 
bald head’; broad plebeian face; eyes far apart, and a trick of 
occasionally closing one of them and bringing the other to bear 
like a gimlet on Yurovsky; appearance, dress and mannerisms 
of ‘small but respectable shopkeeper; habit of tilting himself 
comfortably back in his chair, crossing one leg over the other, 
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and inserting his thumbs in the arm-holes of his waistceat while 
giving vent at the same time to that terrible mirthless laugh. 
He reassures Comrade Yureysky as a benignant Father confessor 
might reassure a scrupulous but unblemished penitent; and, as 
he is rather bored by the interview, gets up at last, shakes the 
hand of the murderer warmly and shows him out at the door. 
Then, when the door closes, Lenin stands close to it for a fraction 
of a second and—-chuckles. 

Yurovsky afterwards fled to Petrograd, he told me, but he 
seems to have thought that Petrograd was hardly safe enough for 
him as he again returned to Moscow. Haunted with the curse 
of murder, he has been almost constantly in motion since the 
night ef the butchery. ‘ Does he hear vaices? ' I serjously asked 
myself, after haying seen him. ‘Is he driven from place to place 
by the ghosts of his victims, and is it they who have dragged 
him hither? ’ 

He could, if he had liked, have lived in Moscow unknewn and 
under another name, but he must needs come back to a little 
provincial town where everybody knows him. And yet he hates 
te be pointed out, and has tried to change his appearance by 
shaying off his beard. 

Neo record has been found ta show that the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment ordered the murder, which was probably due to Yurovsky's 
fear that the Tzar might he reseued by the Czeeho-Slovaks. The 
last telegram received fram Moscow warned Goloshokin and 
Yuroysky that they would answer for the Tzar’s safety with their 
heads, and both Geloshakin and Yurovsky probably took this to 
mean that, if the Tzar were rescued, they two would be put to 
death. Then came the rapid advance of the Ozechs. The whole 
Bolshevik organisation seemed to be breaking up ; communication 
with Moscow was interrupted; and the Ekaterinburg Soviet was 
in a state of great anxiety about their prisoner. If they took 
him away by railway, the train might be captured. In that case 
the Tzar would perhaps be released, and, whether his keepers 
were captured or not, their lives were in any case forfeit. Long 
conferences took place in the Seviet's headquarters at the Ameri- 
kansky Dom, not that there was ever any opposition ta the pro- 
posal that the Tzar should be put to death but because there still 
remained the questions of (1) Where the deed was to be done; 
(2) How many of the Imperial family were to be slaughtered ; 
{3) Could the Red Russian soldiers be trusted to do the killing? 

When the death-warrant was at last signed and Yurovsky en- 
trusted with the task of exeeuting it; he had a moment of horrible 
fear, He felt that he was going to do a deed that would shock 
one hundred millions of Russians, and all of the civilised world 
outside—he, a Jew, not sure of being supparted even by the 
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Bolshevik Government which might feel itself obliged to disown 
him and punish him. And, to crown all, that Government was 
actually tottering : it might already have disappeared. 

On March 8, 1920, Yurovsky had, like everybody else in 
Ekaterinburg, decorated his house in honour of Trotsky’s visit, 
but all the decorations had been blown off save a single circle of 
melancholy evergreen, looking exactly like a funeral wreath, 
which hung from the knocker of his front door. Even before I 
had learned who lived in it I felt that there was something un- 
canny about that house, for the door on which that ominous 
sign hung was never opened, and at night the windows remained 
darkened, only a feeble, mysterious glimmer like that of a night- 
light coming from the far interior. I was not surprised when a 
prominent Bolshevik said to me ‘ Do you know who lives there? 
Yurovsky, the man who murdered the Tzar.” ‘Then I must 
visit him,’ said I, remembering that I was supposed to be a 
journalist. ‘ Won’t you come with me?’ But he very hastily 
declined, with a shudder. I asked others to come, but they one 
and all declined. ‘No, I would rather not go’ said one. 
‘It was a horrible business,’ said another, ‘I wouldn’t like to go 
near that man.’ They would accompany me anywhere else I 
liked and they went to great pains to show me everything, but 
the mere mention of Yurovsky’s name always caused a shadow 
to pass across the faces of the most bloodthirsty of them, and 
they suddenly remembered that they had an engagement else- 
where. Sergiev, the hunch-backed war-correspondent of the 
Pravda, and one of the most callous and thorough-going Bolshe- 
viks in Russia, came all the way from Moscow to see Yurovsky, 
but, when he arrived in Ekaterinburg and was pointed out that 
shunned and darkened house, he decided to send his assistant to 
photograph the regicide and never once crossed the threshold 
himself. I saw the photographer in question, and found 
him to be a young ex-sailor of the Black Sea Fleet, a poor photo- 
grapher but fanatical Bolshevik, who must have taken part in 
the brutal murder of many naval officers and who regarded Yurov- 
sky as the greatest hero in history. But even he refused to go 
again, and he warned me that the regicide would not speak to 
anyone of his crime and had not spoken about it even to him. 
Everyone else who knew Yurovsky told me the same thing. He 
has a morbid dislike to saying anything on the subject; a look 
of horror crosses his face when any reference is made to it, and 
he becomes perfectly silent. 

In these circumstances I became rather reluctant to go myself 
but I felt that, as a chronicler, however humble, of the tragic 
history of man, it was my duty to enter that dreadful abode and 
probe that terrible secret. Was it right, however, that I, an 
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officer of the King, should grasp that hand? But, after all, it 
would not be as a British officer that I would visit him; and 
handshaking meant nothing. If I refused to shake hands with 
murder, to what Bolshevik could I give my hand? Nevertheless 
I found it hard to go. On at least a dozen occasions I set out 
from my railway carriage with the determination to get it over, 
but the sight of that gloomy building so unnerved me that I always 
walked on past it. Having gone past, I frequently summoned 
up sufficient courage to retrace my steps, but those blank windows 
and that closed door with the sinister funeral wreath hanging 
on it were always too much for me and I continued my walk 
as far as the railway station. Finally one day, knowing that my 
stay in Ekaterinburg was rapidly drawing to a close, I approached 
the front door and knocked loudly. The sound reverberated 
through the house but, though I waited a long time and knocked 
again, nobody came to open the door. Then I went into the 
yard on the side of the house and, finding a side-door ajar, I 
walked “boldly in and found myself in @ thoroughly up-to-date 
kitchen provided with a cooking range on which a large variety 
of dishes were fizzling and boiling. I had only just time to 
glance at these unaccustomed delicacies when a middle-aged 
woman who was standing in the middle of the floor with a spoon 
in her hand and who was apparently the cook, asked me in a 
tone of deep suspicion what I wanted. I replied cheerfully that 
I wanted to see Comrade Yurovsky, whereupon she shuffled into 
@ passage opening off the kitchen, glancing distrustfully at me 
over her shoulder as she disappeared. She was away some 
ininutes, and meanwhile I noted mechanically the culinary pre- 
parations that were going on and the appetising odours that filled 
the air. Among the dishes that were being cooked were borsh, 
‘kasha, chicken, vegetables, pudding and coffee. Not even 
Trotsky’s table was as good as Yurovsky’s—yet nobody visited 
Yurovsky. When the cook returned, her face was still gloomier 
than before, as if she had been communing with some dark spirit, 
and she asked me sharply and with the air of one repeating 
a lesson learnt by heart, what precisely was the business I wanted 
to discuss with her master, what was my name, and who had 
sent me. Recollecting an official report on his Life Insurance 
activity for the previous six months that Yurovsky had published 
in that morning’s paper, I replied that I was a journalist and 
wanted to speak to Comrade Yurovsky on the subject of Life 
Insurance. I also mentioned the name of a powerful Bolshevik 
who had given me permission to say that he had sent me, though 
he had refused emphatically to accompany me, and I gave of 
course My own name and some particulars about myself. When 
she left again, still unmollified and once more glancing at me 
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darkly over her shoulder, it suddenly struck me that the regicide 
might see something sarcastic in # request to be consulted about 
life insurance; but luckily it was not so, for the cook soon re- 
turned with a smiling face and invited me to ‘Step this way, 
please.’ 

Tt was with a certain amount of constriction at the heart that 
I accepted her invitation and walked into the passage, making 
no noise in my Canadian felt boots. The passage was long and 
dark, but led into a well-lighted room, and in that room at the 
end of the passage a man stood, slightly bent and in 4 suspicious 
and expectant attitude. From his photographs I at once saw 
that it was Yurovsky the Tzaricide. It was in exactly the same 
attitude that this terrible monster had waited outside the door 
of the Tzar’s bedroom at one o’clock on the night of July 16, 
1918. 

I knew beforehand that he was a man of about forty years 
of age, but as I came nearer I saw that he was greyish, wrinkled 
and looking much older. He wore an unkempt, greyish mous- 
tache and uncombed brown hair, and from the stubble on his 
cheeks and chin I saw that he had not shaved for some days. 
His face was sallow, square, and not distinctively Jewish; and 
his eyes were greenish in hue and filled with a hard look of dis- 
trust. He wore a great black fur coat or shuba which reached 
to the ground, and underneath it were pyjamas, for apparently 
he had not dressed. On his feet he wore cloth slippers, and his 
whole appearance gave me the impression that he had been asleep 
when I knocked ; for, perhaps, like Cromwell, he does not sleep 
well o’ nights. I tried to overcome a strong feeling of repug- 
nance which suddenly swept over me as I reached out my hand, 
and clasped the limp, clammy, and rather unwilling hand which 
hung by his side, the hand which had murdered the Tzar. 

I introduced myself and began to speak with rather hectic 
haste about his report, trying at the same time to convey the 
impression that I took a deep and expert interest in Life Insur- 
ance subject of which, by the way, I know absolutely nothing. 
About some obscure points in his report I was extremely anxious, 
I said, to get further information. 

For about two minutes he continued to stand and did not 
invite me to sit down. But gradually his distrust began to 
diminish, though it never quite disappeared throughout the course 
of our interview and flared up several times in an ominous manner. 
He talked to me about the Bolshevik whose name I had used 
as @ talisman, said he knew him by sight but complained some- 
what wistfully that they had never spoken. Then he recollected 
that he had heard of me and asked me to sit down. 
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He himself collapsed heavily into an armchair from which 
he had evidéntly risen when I was announced, and remained 
silent for a few seconds. Then he apologised for his costume, 
saying that he was ill, suffering from heart disease. I was going 
to ask him since when he had suffered from that complaint, but 
refrained in a sudden panic, just as the words were on the tip 
of my tongue, for I felt sure that it was probably since the night 
of July 16, To'judge by his face, he is not long for this world. 
He may be dead even now, and, if so, one of the last of the 
men who took a leading part in the murder of the Tzar and his 
family will have gone to render an account of his deeds, He 
told me that his former colleague Goloshokin, the Commissary 
who had signed the Tzar’s death-warrant, had died of typhus 
in Samara on the 7th of March, and that, only a week ago, his 
own mother had died in the house where we were sitting. Ser- 
geiev, the war-correspondent of the Pravda whom I have already 
mentioned, had shown me the photograph of this old lady, whose 
face looked like that of a prematurely aged young man, and 
had made my blood curdle by telling me how savagely proud 
this old Jewess had been of the fact that her son had now a 
secure place in the history of the world and that the humble 
name Yurovsky will be till the end of time linked with the mighty 
name of Romanoy. The Tzaricide spoke for a long time and with 
evident feeling about his mother, whose death seemed to have 
given him a great shock. He had left her behind in Ekaterin- 
burg when he himself fled to Moscow, and the Whites when they 
came had arrested her; but, when they evacuated Ekaterinburg, 
they had forgotten to take her with them as she happened to be 
lying ill of typhus at the time in a local hospital. The disease 
to which she finally succumbed was also typhus, of which she 
had had a second attack. 

Yurovsky then began to speak of the atrocities committed by 
the Whites throughout Ekaterinburg Government and in Perm. 
He was very vehement on this subject, and I know that there 
was truth in what he said. He told me incidentally that the first 
post he had held in Ekaterinburg when he returned to it was that 
of President of the Extraordinary Commission, and he said that 
in that capacity he had put to death sixty White suspects. ‘ What 
are sixty men?’ he asked contemptuously, and this terrible ques- 
tion made me suddenly realise what I was beginning to forget, 
that I was in the lair of a human tiger, that I was face to face 
with a devil incarnate. I thought of a graveyard near Ekaterin- 
burg where they are buried—most of them in their everyday 
clothes, some of them wrapped in blood-stained blankets, very 
few of them in coffins—hundreds of victims of the Bolsheviks, 
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executed during the first half of 1918, and of the awful tales told 
by a family living in a lonely farmhouse close by. Every night 
after dark they used to hear the creak of cartwheels bearing a 
fresh burden of dead bodies, and this went on for hours; while 
many executions took place against the cemetery wall. On one 
occasion a man who was thought to be dead got up and staggered 
away in the early morning. He was a well-known ‘inhabitant 
of the town and is still alive—but not in Ekaterinburg. What 
monstrous children will grow up in houses like these! I have 
seen Siberian infants playing among the naked, frozen corpses 
of Kolchak’s soldiers, stripped by their comrades for the sake 
of their warm clothes. What a monstrous generation is growing 
up in Russia! How much has he to answer for who, without 
the most extreme necessity, kindles the fires of Revolution and 
Civil War! 

I had not heard before that the regicide had been head of 
the Extraordinary Commission. He had evidently been too 
bloodthirsty in that capacity even for the Bolsheviks and had 
been transferred, evidently by someone with a grim sense of 
humour, from the department of death insurance to the depart- 
ment of life insurance. 

But though Yurovsky speaks lightly of large numbers done 
to death, he cannot bear to speak of the eleven deaths about 
which I was anxious to get details. He always referred to his 
imperial victim as the ‘ Autocrat’ and a baleful light came into 
his eyes every time he used the word. But he has the same 
reluctance to speak of the murder in the cellar as a man suffer- 
ing from partial insanity sometimes has to speak of his delusions. 
Approach the subject and he trembles with rage or horror or 
incipient insanity. As my own precarious position made it im- 
possible for me to probe too deeply into that festering mental 
wound, I got no information on the murder from him during the 
whole course of this strange interview. I got a great deal of 
information from him, however, about the Life Insurance system 
which the Bolsheviks have established and which embraces Old 
Age pensions, maternity benefits, workmen’s compensation, and 
a number of allied subjects. Among other things he talked about 
the maternity classes that had been started by him in the town 
in order to teach intending mothers how to care for their children, 
and thus to reduce ‘the high infant mortality.’ When he used 
this phrase I started and looked at him. He looked at me and’ 
read my thoughts. Then he raised himself slowly to his feet and 
said that he would go into another room to get me some statistics 
which he had compiled. While he was gone I looked around 
me, for the first time since I had entered the room, and saw that 
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it was well and tastefully furnished. The house had belonged, 
in fact, to a wealthy Jewish newspaper proprietor whom I had 
known and who, though he was a Social Revolutionist, had fled 
with Kolchak. It contained a large piano, open, and with some 
sheets of Russian music on the holder. 

When he had shuffled back again he handed me some papers - 
with his left hand and, as he did so, I noticed that he had lost 
the tips of three fingers. As if he again read my thoughts he 
at once held up his hand for my inspection and explained rapidly 
that this mutilation was due to an accident which had happened 
to him while he was a subbotnik. Subbotniki, I should explain, 
are workmen who work on Saturday (Subbota) for the benefit 
of the Government : there is quite a large subbotnik movement 
in Russia. I said ‘ Yes,’ ‘ Yes,’ without listening to a word that 
he was saying, and tried to look sympathetic, but my voice 
sounded hollow and unnatural and my face was strained. I 
looked up from his hand to his eyes, and he looked at me and 
saw that I knew all. The papers which he had given me seemed 
to vanish like things which one receives in a dream and I prob- 
ably left them behind. . . . He told me that he was a Siberian, 
born in Tomsk, and that he had served his apprenticeship as a 
watchmaker. He is an intelligent man, has studied Bolshevik 
‘ literature ’ a good deal and evidently peruses the Bolshevik news- 
papers very carefully. He looks at foreign politics from the 
extreme Bolshevik point of view and cannot understand how 
the workmen of England allow themselves to be duped and 
exploited by the bourgeoisie. He has only contempt for what 
he considers to be the extreme moderation and self-restraint of 
men like Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and Mr. J. R. Clynes. To him 
this moderation is only servility, and there is no salvation save 
in violence and terror, bloodshed and revolution, ‘red ruin and 
the breaking up of laws.’ In short he is the quintessence of Bol- 
shevism, an infernal machine charged with diabolical forces of 
destruction; and his frightful theories were only rendered all 
the more frightful by reason of the contrast between their violence 
and his own physical weakness. We talked about indifferent 
subjects, but the thoughts of each of us were in that dark cellar 
and we hardly heard what we were saying. He saw in my mind 
the question : ‘ Did you kill the little boy also?’ as clearly as if 
I had spoken it aloud. Suddenly I became aware that a little 
boy was standing motionless beside me and I jumped hastily 
to my feet. He was about fourteen years of age. If he had been 
also lame I would almost have lost my reason. But it was only 
Yurovsky’s son, a dark handsome lad of marked Jewish type, 
and not lame. Would it not be terrible, I thought, if I asked 
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his age and it turned out that he was really fourteen? Then o 
very handsome girl, also of strongly Jewish type and of about 
seventeen years of age, came into the room. She was Yuroveky’s 
daughter, a very energetic Bolshevik and a fluent public speaker. 
She is head of the local branch of the League of Communist 
Youth, an organisation which the Bolsheviks have started all 
over Russia with the object of bringing up all of the rising genera- 
tion in strict Socialist and anti-Christian principles. A few days 
later she spoke from the same platform as Trotsky at a great 
meeting of her neophytes, but her father did not come and Trotsky 
never saw him during his stay in Ekaterinburg. 

Glad of this interruption, I hastily took leave of the Tzaricide 
who was so fatigued that he could not rise from his armchair. 
And I was fatigued, too, though the interview had been the most 
barren that I had ever had in the whole course of my life. It 
was an interview in which both parties used words only in order 
to conceal their thoughts ; but in which they were so unsuccessful 
that the entire sitting had been like a hair-raising Spiritualistic 
séance at which men read each other’s thoughts written on their 
foreheads and see corpses rise from their graves. 
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THE beautiful little village of Kopchiki is situated about a dozen 
mhiles to the north-east of Ekaterinburg and close to a magnificent 
forest. Despite the vicinity of the railway, Kopchiki was, in the 
middle of the year 1918, a comparatively secluded place, for it 
only contained a small number of inhabitants, and the forest, 
formerly frequented by miners, who had driven about a dozen 
shafts into the ground at various points, had been left entirely to 
the hares, foxes, and wolves. Early on the morning of July 17 
in that year Kopchiki Wood presented an appearance of primeval 
calm. The sun shone down the glorious forest glades, the hares 
ran about among the trees, and there was not a soul in sight. 
Suddenly there was a disturbance, trifling probably in the opinion 
of the elders among the forest animals who remembered the days 
when miners used to come, but really of supreme and permanent 
importance, for it meant that Kopchiki Forest would henceforward 
be one of the tragic places of the world. This disturbance was 
caused by the appearance of five carts and one motor-lorry, the 
former filled with Red soldiers and some kind of baggage wrapped 
in white blankets, the latter containing also soldiers, five civilians, 
and two barrels. Instead of continuing straight on to the village, 
this strange procession turned off the road and on to the grass, for 
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there was no side-track, and entered the beautiful sunlit recesses 
of the forest. The heavy lorry stuck fast, however, in a swamp 
near the road; and, after several ineffectual attempts to dislodge 
it, the civilian passengers got out and led the carts further into 
the wood, until they reached a birch-tree, on which the following 
words were carved : ‘ Mining Mechanic I. A. Fesenko, 11th July, 
1918.’ Close by this tree was a disused shaft, known locally as 
the ‘Isetsky Mine,’ about 15 feet deep, with water and mud at 
the bottom. Near the tree the five civilians consulted together : 
their names were Yurovsky, Goloshokin, Lovatnykh, Nicholas 
Partin, and Alexander Kostusov. Meanwhile, in obedience to 
Yurovsky’s orders, the soldiers moved outwards into the forest 
in a circle, with ever-widening intervals between each man, until 
they halted at a distance of about 500 yards from the marked tree. 
Their object was ta prevent any intrusion, but none took place, 
though the villagers soon became aware of their presence. The 
first peasant to hotice that something mysterious was taking place 
in the wood was Andrew Sheremetievsky, who, while on his way 
into Ekaterinburg, was stopped on the road by the soldiers who 
were trying to extricate the lorry, and turned back, with fierce 
injunctions not, on peril of his life, to venture out of his village 
till the Reds had gone away. Andrew, on his return, told the 
other villagers, with the result that several of the bolder spirits 
amongst them crept cautiously for some distance into the forest, 
but, seeing that sentries had been posted there, returned promptly 
to their houses. The curiosity of the whole village was now 
aroused to the highest pitch, but their fear of the Red Guards 
was greater than their inquisitiveness, more especially as they 
knew that they had made themselves liable to terrible punishment 
at the hands of the Bolsheviks for sheltering in their hamlet a 
Tzarist officer, Captain Pometkovsky, who was living amongst 
them dressed as a muzhik, with the object of getting in touch 
with the Imperial family in Ekaterinburg. Feeling sure that 
this strange invasion of their forest was connécted in some way 
with the presence of Pometkovsky, they urged that officer to flee, 
but he refused, pointing out that the Reds could not possibly have 
come on account of him, as, if they had, they would have marched 
straight ta the village. The peasants remained awake all that 
night in a state of great trepidation, for the wiping out of villages 
by both Reds and Whites is unfortunately 4 common incident 
of the present Civil War in Russia. They did not go outside their 
houses, but they could see from their doors the reflection in the 
heavens of a great fire which the Bolsheviks had kindled in 
Kopchiki Wood. Many were the speculations in which they 
indulged as to what unholy rites the Terrorists could be engaged 
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on at that hour of the night, most of the villagers being inclined 
to believe that it was human sacrifice, a practice to which the 
Russian muzhik believes the Jews to be peculiarly addicted. How 
near they came to the truth! 

Next day the soldiers were still in the forest, but, though 
their curiosity increased daily, the villagers made no further 
effort to ascertain what they were doing there. On the 19th of 
July a peasant boy reported that the Reds had all gone, whereupon 
Captain Pometkovsky, accompanied by Andrew Sheremetievsky, 
Michael Alferov, and several other peasants walked down the road 
to the point where the lorry had stuck, and found that all 
the soldiers had indeed disappeared. Seeing that, from the above- 
mentioned point, a freshly trampled path had been made by the 
Reds into the forest, the peasants followed it up until they came 
to the marked tree, the Isetsky Mine, and, two paces from the 
mine, a very large pile of ashes, evidently, judging by the debris 
that had been left unconsumed, the remains of a burnt-out fire 
of sticks, boards, and branches of trees. There seemed to be 
nothing very mysterious in all this. The fire had doubtless been 
used for cooking food, though certainly it must have been a huge 
fire. Captain Pometkovsky first examined the inscription on the 
tree : there was nothing suspicious in it. Then he turned again 
to the fire. Siberians light small fires for boiling kettles of water, 
but never fires of such dimensions as that. And why should they 
have come out from Ekaterinburg, where they had all the kitchens 
they wanted, in order to light such an enormous bonfire with great 
secrecy, in a lonely wood? They had evidently been burning 
something. Pometkovsky at once sprang forward and began 
scattering the ashes with his stick, and the peasants, who had 
been looking in astonishment at the fire from the beginning, 
helped him vigorously. A moment later Alferov picked up, from 
the blackened ground underneath the ashes, a Maltese Cross set 
with green stones, and handed it to the officer, who grew pale 
as he examined it, for it was a decoration that could only have 
been worn by a high personage in the Imperial service. And, 
for Pometkovsky, there was only one such personage in Ekaterin- 
burg. ‘Good God!’ gasped the officer. ‘ Did they burn him 
alive?’ ; 

By the time he had recovered himself the peasants had found 
a number of other things, four corset steels, a brass buckle, burnt 
slippers, buttons, dress fasteners, and four beads, all indicative 
of the fact that women had been burnt there as well as men. 
‘God Almighty!’ exclaimed Pometkovsky, turning a ghastly 
face to heaven, ‘ Merciful Christ! Can they have burned the 
whole family alive? ’ 

The peasants heard him, but, though they did not fully under- 
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stand, they felt they were in the presence of a horror beyond con- 
ception, and continued their gruesome search in tense silence, 
broken only by whispers. The next place for them te examine 
was obviously the shaft, whose mouth, fringed with recently dis- 
turbed weeds, gaped black in the sunlight. One of the peasants 
was lowered by means of a rope into the mine, but the discoveries 
he made were not important, being, to quote his own story, ‘ float- 
ing sticks, pieces of bark, boards, fresh pine-needles, and a spade.’ 
Then the surrounding ground claimed examination, and a close 
search revealed further evidence of crime. Under a pile of ashes 
and half-burnt sticks close to the shaft, and evidently thrown over 
there from the main pile, they found a lady’s handbag, old and 
charred. Eighty-four feet from the shaft they found burnt rags 
bits of lace, and ‘ some sort of bright, black fragments.’ Whether 
or not these latter were precious objects that had been melted by 
the heat of the fire I do not know. Captain Pometkovsky dis- 
covered, however, an object which was undoubtedly precious, and 
which confirmed his worst suspicions. It was described, not very 
clearly, by the peasants as ‘ a very dirty stone, the colour of water,’ 
and they added, still less clearly, that ‘ it was of considerable size, 
with a flat centre and with a white setting, in which there were 
a number of small, sparkling stones.’ These stones, I may say, 
were afterwards examined by an expert jeweller, who declared 
them to be ‘ diamonds of great value, worth at least one thousand 
pounds sterling.’ Not far from the spot where Captain Pomet- 
kovsky found this beautiful but terrible piece of evidence, the 
peasants picked up ‘ two small and dirty fragments’ of ornaments 
set with ‘ emeralds and pearls, also a torn piece of dress material 
with a strong smell of paraffin.’ 

Here ends the testimony of the peasants of Kopchiki. These 
humble men, all of them Imperialists, not in an active and modern 
but in a passive and mediaeval sense, went back to their work 
filled with a great sorrow for ‘ Nicholas Our Tzar,’ to whom, 
judging from the grief of Captain Pometkovsky, some evil had 
apparently befallen. That burnt patch in the forest they regard 
with superstitious awe, for, though two Springs have passed since 
then, the grass refuses to grow on it, all the roots having, as will 
be seen hereafter, been destroyed by the sulphuric acid which 
the Reds poured over the corpses, but.the muzhiks refuse to accept 
this explanation, and maintain that the place is under a curse. 
They kept none of the jewels that they found, but it is doubtful 
if the same can be said of the peasants from other villages and 
of the workmen from the Isetsky factory, who, having heard won- 
derful stories of this amazing pile of ashes, came to examine it 
for themselves and found more jewels in it. There are in Russia 
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to-day, as a result of the Ippatievsky tragedy, Commissars, Red 
soldiers, and peasants, with Crown Jewels worth an Emperor's 
ransom in their possession but without the possibility of disposing 
of those treasures either inside or outside Russia. And I might 
here remark that there are also many Russians with hidden hoards 
of valuables, from other sources, which for a long time past they 
have been trying to smuggle out of the country. One man whom 
I know, and who is at present starving, has concealed in a secret 
place over nine hundred thousand pounds’ worth of money and 
valuables, without which he will not go abroad, and which he can 
never take with him, for I happened to learn, after I was arrested 
a few months ago in Moscow by the Extraordinary Commission, 
that the eye of that terrible organisation is fixed on this man. 
All the romances that I have read since I was a child pale into 
insignificance before the tragic romances of present-day Russia. 

It may be asked how this jewellery came to be in the ashes. 
The answer is furnished by M. Peter Gialliard, the Tzarevitch’s 
French tutor; who has testified before a Court of Inquiry that, 
at Tobolsk, ‘the Empress concealed her jewellery in the hats, 
buttons, and dresses of the Grand Duchesses and the members of 
her househald.” And, according to a Bolshevik authority, the 
cushions which the Imperial party had brought down into the 
cellar with them, where they became so soaked with blood that 
Yurovsky insisted on their being thrown into the lorry with the 
corpses, were found to be stuffed with diamonds and paper money 
of very high denominations. 

The following is a list of the objects that were discovered when, 
later on, a more systematic investigation was conducted by order 
of Admiral Kolchak : 

Several strips of cloth from a petticoat; more steel parts of 
ladies’ corsets ; a number of brooches and pearl earrings ; pearls, 
diamonds, and other precious stones ; and Dr. Botkin’s false teeth. 
A small decoration belonging to the Emperor was found in the 
presence of an officer of General Knox’s Mission who knew the 
Emperor personally and who identified the decoration as belonging 
to him. This officer also saw in the wood the skeleton of the 
Grand Duchess Tatiana’s dog with a bullet-hole through the skull, 
and he heard that the dead body of the sailor Derevenko who 
attended on the Crown Frince had also been found in the wood. 

The following human remains were found : (1) Several small, 
charred bones and a piece of the lower part of a human spine; 
(2) a finger which the Bolsheviks are supposed to have cut off 
in order to remove a ring and to have then thrown aside. 

These meagre relics are all that is left of the mighty Romanovs ; 
and, as such, they were given solemn burial. The finger was 
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supposed to be that of the doctor, and afterwards to be that of 
the Empress; but, as a matter of fact, neither it nor the bones 
could be identified, and, if I may say so reverently—and God 
forbid that I should treat this awful subject with anything but 
reverence—they may all have belonged to the cook or the house- 
maid. The bones of the very humblest among the Tzar’s menials 
may thus, in the event of a successful Reaction, be buried with 
the Russian Emperors in the fortress church of Saints Peter and 
Paul while the steels from a servant girl’s stays, buttons from her 
clothes, and strips from her petticoat may be enshrined in gold 
and regarded with almost religious veneration by generations of 
restored Romanovs. And they will deserve this veneration. 

To give now, from the Bolshevik side, a description of how 
the bodies were disposed of. Accompanied by the Reds whom 
I have already mentioned, they were first brought to the Isetsky 
factory’ where the corpses were transferred into carts. From the 
Isetsky factory the carts set out along with one motor lorry carry- 
ing Yurovsky, Goloshokin, Lovatnykh, Partin, Kostusov, some 
soldiers, and the two barrels of petrol. The other lorries remained 
in the factory till five o’clock the following morning, July 18, 
when one lorry returned to town with a number of prominent 
Bolsheviks who had walked from Ekaterinburg to Isetsky during 
the night of July 17 in order to learn how the work was progress- 
ing, and who were accompanied back to town by the lorry which 
had brought Yurovsky to Kopchiki and which now carried to 
Ekaterinburg four of Yurovsky’s companions and a number of 
Red soldiers, as well as two empty petrol barrels. The chauffeur 
of that lorry had left word at Isetsky that Yurovsky wanted the 
lorry which had carried the dead bodies—‘ the one with the blood 
on it ’to be sent on immediately and without fail to Kopchiki 
as he wanted it for his own use. On July 18, during the course 
of the day, most of the soldiers who had gone to Kopchiki arrived 
at Isetsky in carts and went from that place to Ekaterinburg in 
two other lorries. Early on July 19 Yurovsky himself returned 
to Ekaterinburg along with Goloshokin and the remainder of the 
soldiers, all of them travelling in that blood-stained lorry—wherein 
the principal murderer was particularly anxious to travel as he 
wanted to see with his own eyes that all traces of blood were 
removed from it before it was sent back to the garage. 

To return, however, to the journey with the bodies from Isetsky 
to Kopchiki, Yurovsky was in such @ state of nerves that he 
could not decide where to bury the bodies. He stopped once on 
the way and even had the bodies removed from the carts, only 


1 The full name is Verkh (Upper) Isetsky Factory. 
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to come to the decision, immediately afterwards, that the place 
was too exposed. After he reached the Isetsky Mine in Kopchiki 
Wood, he wanted to go further into the forest but, as time was 
being lost and the soldiers were becoming impatient, Goloshokin 
finally insisted on the cremation being carried out at the Isetsky 
mine. A pile of wood was then collected and the bodies were 
placed on it, that of the Tzar being on the top. The carcase of the 
dog was thrown by a soldier into some bushes and was afterwards 
discovered and identified by a former domestic of the Imperial 
family. Yurovsky then made one soldier fill with sulphuric acid 
a jug which he had brought while another uncovered the anointed 
head of Nicholas, once Autocrat of all the Russias, Ruler of the 
Russian Church, Holy Orthodox Tzar, exposing the ashy face, 
the glassy eyes, the hair and beard stiff with blood. Bending 
gently down like a priest in the act of performing a solemn religious 
rite, Yurovsky carefully pressed the lip of the jug against that 
cold brow, slightly tilted the bottom of the vesse] upwards, and 
then poured the burning and obliterating liquid over the dead 
man’s features. 

Had this frightful scene been presented to the Emperor in 
the days of his greatness, when he followed with intense interest 
all attempts of wizards to unveil the future by unlawful and 
forbidden means, had a seer warned him as Lochiel was warned 
in the Scots poem, he would, like Lochiel, have scoffed at the 
prophecy. The seer might have said : ‘I see a mighty forest and 
a man lying in a blood-stained shroud, on a pile of wood. He is 
very white and still but his features are hidden from me. And I see 
a Jew bending over him with a vessel, while a circle of Russian 
soldiers look on with a strange indifference. Is that Jew some Good 
Samaritan with refreshing drink? Is he going to pour precious 
ointment or cold, reviving water on that pallid brow? Good God! 
No! The fiery liquid that he pours out burns the fizzling flesh. 
It is a Black Baptism of Hell. And, lo! before the features are 
obliterated forever, that face is revealed to me. O Tzar! O 
Father! that face is thine! ’ 

Yurovsky left the obliteration of the other faces to one of the 
soldiers; and, when this revolting part of the ghastly work was 
done, the two barrels of petrol, which had been brought from the 
lorry in a cart, were emptied over the corpses, soaking their 
clothes, and wetting the ground and the funeral pyre. A soldier 
suggested that they should burn the barrels as well, but, with the 
shopkeeper’s instinctive dislike for waste, Yurovsky declined this 
suggestion and said that he would return the barrels to 
Ekaterinburg. 

Everybody then stood back and the pile was lighted, the flames 
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shooting up to a height of twenty feet.. After the corpses had 
been all but consumed, Yurovsky noticed that one blackened and 
grinning skull was distinguished from the others by a callosity 
due to the wound which the Emperor had received in Japan ; and, 
fearing that this would lead to subsequent identification, he 
smashed the skull to pieces with a spade and threw the fragments 
back on the fire where they were entirely reduced to ashes. 
Before treating the other skeletons in the same way the soldiers 
made themselves some tea, for it was now late in the afternoon 
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and none of the party had had anything to eat that day. In 
order to boil their kettle, they removed from the fire with a spade 
@ pile of burning and unburnt sticks among which a lady’s hand- 
bag was afterwards found. They drank vodka as well as tea, 
ate bread, and then the soldiers who had had their tea relieved 
those who were on guard in order that they also should eat. After 
that the whole party lay down on the ground to rest and smoke, 
and some of them fell asleep. Night was coming on when 
they resumed their ghastly labours by piling fresh fuel on the 
fire in order to consume some bones which still remained ; and 
several of the soldiers who went to collect wood were scared 
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on more than one occasion by dogs and prowling nocturnal animals 
probably attracted to the spot by the smell of burning flesh. By 
the red flames of this mysterious fire in the forest, Yurovsky 
moved about ceaselessly, like a restless fiend by the fires of Hell, 
his left hand in a sling, and his right constantly occupied in picking 
up bones, jewellery, human teeth, trinkets, bits of cloth, and 
buttons, all of which he threw into the flames. Noticing that 
one of the objects which the chief murderer threw away glowed 
like a ruby, Lovatnykh began to assist him in his search, and 
Partin, Kostusov, the chauffeur, and several of the others soon did 
the same. Becoming very interested in the work, they even raked 
the ashes and the heart of the fire, ostensibly for the purpose of 
finding bones to destroy but really with a different object in view, 
for the pockets of all of them were soon bulging with precious 
stones. Neither Yurovsky nor Goloshokin noticed anything, 
however : the former being like a man moving about in an hypnotic 
trance, and the latter being asleep. 

About three o’clock in the morning the fire had burnt itself out, 
after having apparently effaced every trace of the great crime; 
and Lovatnykh as well as the other diamond-gatherers expressed 
a strong desire to go home, the chauffeur asserting that his 
machine, which. had by this time been extricated from the bog, 
was in need of immediate repairs. Yurovsky, still like a man 
in ‘a trance, agreed, but then, as if struck by a sudden thought, 
asked the chauffeur if it was his lorry that had brought the bodies 
from Ekaterinburg. When the chauffeur answered in the nega- 
tive, Yurovsky said : ‘Oh, yes, [remember. It was Lovatnykh’s. 
Then tell Lovatnykh to bring his lorry here. No other. The 
one with the blood on it.’ 

Accordingly, at about three o’clock in the morning, Lovatnykh, 
Partin, Kostusov, and as many of the soldiers as the lorry would 
hold went to Isetsky while Yurovsky, Goloshokin, and the rest of 
the soldiers remained behind owing to Yurovsky’s determination 
to stay in the forest all next day in order to see by daylight whether 
any traces of the bodies still existed. As a matter of fact he 
was there till the following night, and even then Gologhokin had 
to drag him away from the unhallowed spot which seemed to 
have a horrible fascination for him. During the daytime he 
lighted the fire again in order to burn several pieces of cloth, 
a slipper, and other things which he discovered; and, towards 
nightfall, he and his companions began shoyelling the ashes down 
the shaft and scattering them about in the forest. Yurovsky 
found at the last moment many human teeth with which he 
walked long distances into the forest in order to conceal in the 
brushwood or to cast into far-off shafts where they still lie. Then 
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they all left together in Lovatnykh’s lorry, ‘the one with the 
blood on it.’ 

Peter Alexeivitch Lenov, manager of the Bolshevik garage 
in Ekaterinburg, has testified that two of the lorries which he 
supplied on the order of Yurovsky, given through Gourbounov, 
returned to the garage on the morning of July 18 and that in 
them were the empty petrol barrels. Two of them returned later 
the same day, and the last returned in the following circum- 
stances. Gourbounov ordered it to go to the Amerikansky Dom, 
a large hotel near the Roman Catholic Church which was the 
H.Q. of the Extraordinary Commission as it became, later, the 
H.Q. of the Czechs. Lukhanov the chauffeur and Labashev his 
assistant were sent straight home and a new chauffeur from the 
Amerikansky Dom brought the motor-lorry to the garage. There 
Lenov saw at once that it had been recently scoured with sand 
and washed with water. Curious to know why this had been 
done he examined the machine closely and found distinct traces 
of blood on it. He does not seem to: have ever met Lukhanov 
or Labashev again. These men were probably sent away from 
Ekaterinburg as they knew too much, and great secrecy had been 
observed in preventing the identification of the bodies. Only one 
chauffeur, Lukhanov, had been allowed to enter the courtyard 
of the Ippatievsky house, and he only saw bodies wrapped in white 
blankets being put into his lorry. The other chauffeurs had 
waited outside. Similar secrecy had been observed at the Isetsky 
factory where the chauffeurs were separated from one another and 
guards placed over them, but it was impossible, of course, to pre- 
vent most of them, and especially Lovatnykh and the man who 
drove to Kopchiki, from learning everything. 

Before returning to Ekaterinburg to describe what was going 
on there all this time, I shall stop half-way, at the Isetsky factory, 
in order to give an account of a terrible scene which took place 
there during the night of July 17. But, first of all, I must intro- 
duce to the reader Comrade Prokofy Kukhtenkov, a Red soldier, 
one of the few Red soldiers whose hands are not red with blood. 

Prokofy had been one of the guards at Ippatievsky in May 
1918, but had been allowed to retire from military service in the 
same month and had been given the post of secretary and manager 
in the Red Workmen’s Club at the Verkh Isetsky factory. At 
4 A.M. on the morning of the 18th of July a number of prominent 
Bolsheviks from Ekaterinburg came to the Club, roused Prokofy 
from his bed and asked him to prepare the samovar and make tea 
for them. They were 

(1) The President of the Executive Committee of the Council 
of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies, Sergius Pavlov Mamyshkin. 
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(2) The Military Commissar, Peter Ermakov. 

(3) Alexander Kostusov. 

(4) Basil Lovatnykh. 

(5) Nicholas Partin. 

(6) Alexander Krivtsov. 

Three of these, Lovatnykh, Partin and Kostusov, had just 
taken part in the cremation and the others had come out from 
Ekaterinburg to see how things had gone. Kukhtenkov was 
unaware of this at the time, but his curiosity was excited by the 
wild appearance of Lovatnykh, Partin and Kostusov, by the fact 
that so many of the leading Bolsheviks had met in such an out- 
of-the-way place, and by their evident desire to keep their con- 
versation from reaching the ears of the Club secretary. ‘They 
went into the Committee Room of the Club, where they would not 
be likely to be disturbed by other visitors, and when Prokofy 
brought them the samovar he found, to use his own words, that 
‘they were secretly discussing something.’ Krivtsov was eagerly 
questioning the three men who had come back from Kopchiki 
Wood. Partin and Lovatnykh were answering him. The Club 
Secretary overheard the words : ‘ They were thirteen in all *—the 
thirteenth was the doctor.’ Then they conversed in low tones 
for a while, glancing suspiciously from time to time at Prokofy 
who was pretending to be very busy at the other end of the room ; 
but finally, being afraid that the Secretary overheard them after 
all, they rose from the table, went out into the garden and con- 
tinued their conversation there. Prokofy ‘being,’ as he said 
himself, ‘interested in their conversation’ followed them un- 
noticed, on all fours, through the long grass and the shrubs. 
Then he heard distinctly the following extraordinary sentences : 

Kostusov : This is the second time that we have had all this 
bother. We buried them yesterday and we buried them again 
to-day. 

Partin then speaks callously and brutally, boasting of 
what he had done. 

Lovatnykh: When we came... ., they were still jwarm. 
I myself. . . . I can now die happy for I have... . 

Krivtsoc : How were they dressed? 

Partin : Oh, they were all dressed in civilian clothes, and in 
their dresses were sewn jewels and diamonds. 

Mamyshkin : How many did you say there were? 

Lovatnykh : I told you before that there were thirteen. The 
doctor was the thirteenth. 

? T can only account for eleven who were shot in the cellar. Two others may 


have been taken out in the lorries and killed in Kopchiki Wood. Several soldiers 
say that Madame Vyrobova was shot in the cellar. 
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Ermakovo : Were they pretty? 

Partin : There was not a pretty face among them. 

A Man whom Prokofy could not identify from his voice: You 
cannot find beauty in the dead. 

From the subsequent conversation Prokofy gathered that they 
had been buried in two places. First they were buried in one 
place beyond Ekaterinburg and then taken up and buried in 
another place, where it was not stated. As a matter of fact, 
however, they were not buried the first time, but only taken out 
of the carts, and on the second occasion they were cremated. 
One of the speakers enumerated the names of the Tzar, the 
Tzarina, the Tzarevitch, the Grand Duchesses and Madame 
Vyrobova (?) He could not catch the names of the others but the 
list ended with the phrase which had already been used: ‘the 
thirteenth was the doctor.’ 

According to Prokofy all the Bolsheviks who took part in this 
strange conclave fled from Ekaterinburg before it was taken by 
the Czechs. Metvietev was the next ta flee, then Yurovsky and 
Goloshokin. But I am anticipating events and must now return 
to Ippatievsky House where Metvietev, who had been left in 
charge by Yurovsky, was entrusted with the work of destroying 
all trace of the crime in the villa itself. It was a hard, nay, an 
impossible task, for not only had gallons of blood congealed on 
the floor but large quantities of blood had dripped through the 
bullet-holes as well as through the interstices in the planks and 
soaked into the ground beneath, where it was afterwards ex- 
amined and identified as human. Metvietev had the cellar floor 
covered with clay and sand taken from the garden, and then he 
had all this clay and sand removed after it had soaked up all the 
blood. Finally he had the floor of the cellar washed thoroughly 
with water. When I reached Ekaterinburg two months later, 
the hole from which the sand was taken could still be seen, and 
the small quantities of soil which yet remained in the corners of 
the cellar corresponded exactly to the soil which composed the 
ground where the hole had been made. 

While Metvietev was supervising this work in the cellar, the 
soldiers upstairs were, by his orders, collecting into the dining- 
room all the effects of the deceased. Among those engaged on 
this task were two brothers, both Red soldiers, Kouzma Ivano- 
vitch Letemin and Michael Ivanovitch Letemin. On ripping 
open a cushion with his bayonet, Kouzma found it stuffed with 
hank-notes of high denominations and also with diamonds. This 
amazing discovery led at once to a wild scene of looting. The 
ikons which the Emperor always carried about with him and 
which he had inherited from his grandfather were found to be 
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studded with precious stones, which were all removed, the pic- 
. tures being then thrown away and subsequently shot, along with 
@ number of other objects which were regarded as valueless, into 
a rubbish-pit in the courtyard. They were afterwards found 
there by the Whites and with them were found the Tzar’s epau- 
lettes, a little flag of his regiment which he always carried about 
with him, and a number of unimportant letters of the Tzarina. 
Some of those letters were in English and were addressed from 
Ekaterinburg to the Crown Prince in Tobolsk. In one of them 
she went into such minute details about the way to wear a certain 
ikon as to indicate that, though she only entered the Greek Church 
on the occasion of her marriage, she had become, at the time 
of her death, what even religious Russians would regard as a dis- 
tinctly superstitious votary of it. She frequently referred to her- 
self pathetically in those letters as ‘an old, old woman.’ 

A homely touch is lent to the tragedy by the evidence of two 
Russian charwomen, Staroduma and Vassa Dryagina, who turned 
up at Ippatievsky on July 19 to get paid for having washed the 
floors there on July 15, the day before the tragedy. The town 
was then in a state of excitement on account of the further advance 
of the Czechs, and such of the murderers as were not trying to 
repose after their debauch of imperial blood were despatching to 
Perm as many trains full of gold and platinum as they possibly 
could before the time came for them to run. Staroduma and 
Vassa took as a rule no interest in high politics : the murder of 
Emperors and the disappearance of dynasties left them cold. But 
even as the drummer boy in the novel comes for a moment into 
the cyclonic orbit of Napoleon, so do these two old charwomen 
hobble rapidly across that gory stage in Ekaterinburg which will 
be a theme for so many writers yet unborn and 4 subject for so 
many future painters. Having heard rumours to the effect that 
the Imperial Family had been sent away and that Yurovsky had 
fled, they decided not to wait as usual till the end of the month 
for payment but to go at once for their money. They knocked 
in vain, however, at the door of Ippatievsky, then tried the door 
and found that it was locked. The sentry who ordinarily stood 
there was absent ; but there were some Red soldiers standing close 
by and to these Staroduma and Vassa spoke of the money that 
was owing them and of the necessity of their getting it at once 
owing to the price of bread having gone up and to the fact that 
they had, between them, eleven small children to feed. The 
soldiers said that the house was empty as ‘everybody had been 
taken away to Perm’ ; and so Staroduma and Vassa Dryagina both 
disappear, grumbling, from history. 

Meanwhile the Bolshevik leaders, who were all suffering from 
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a reaction of fright after the terrible deed they Lad done, began 
feverishly to circulate reports to the effect that the Imperial Family 
had all been sent to Perm. They feared a rising in the town if 
the truth got about. They feared that they might be cut off and 
captured by the Czechs, They feared that such of their own Red 
soldiers as were Russian might revolt against them. Conse- 
quently the word went forth from the Amerikansky Dom : ‘ Say 
that the Tzar and his family have all left for Perm.’ 

Despite the fact that, in the absence of Goloshokin, Yurovsky, 
and the other Red leaders on July 17, the local Bolshevik news- 
paper had imprudently come out with an ‘ extra’ announcing the 
‘execution’ of ‘Nicholas Romanov,’ this rumour that the 
Tzar had simply been sent to Perm was vigorously circulated by 
the Communists in various ingenious ways. Knowing that a 
barber is the most talkative of human beings, Gulyaev, the Bol- 
shevik Commissar at the railway station, went on July 16 into 
the shop of Feodor Ivanov, a ‘ tonsorial artist,’ as he describes 
himself, whose little shop still stands, with Feodor inside it, close 
to the railway station, and found it as usual pretty full of custo- 
mers, some reading the newspapers and smoking, some being pro- 
fessionally attended to by Feodor and his boy-assistant. After 
exchanging the usual greeting with the barber, of whom he was 
an old customer, Gulyaev complained that he was getting very 
much work to do during those last few days. 

‘What sort of work is it?’ asked Feodor. 

‘Well, for one thing, we are sending off Nicholas Romanov 
and his family to-day,’ replied the Commissar in a casual tone. 

He did not say where the ex-Tzar was being sent to and the 
barber did not like to ask him ‘ as there were people in the shop,’ 
although, as a matter of fact, it was mostly for the benefit of 
those people that Gulyaev was speaking. 

The curiosity of Feodor having been aroused to the highest 
pitch, he took an opportunity, later on, of getting the Commissar 
aside, where he could not be overheard, and asking him if the 
Tzar had already been sent, 

‘ He cannot have been sent from this station,’ quoth the barber, 
‘for I have seen every train that went out for the last two days.’ 

‘Oh,’ replied Gulyaev, ‘ he was sent from station No. 2’—the 
old Ekaterinburg station, situated at some distance from the pre- 
sent one, The loquacious barber hungered for more information 
on the subject, but Gulyaev, who is not an imaginative man, could 
not think of anything else to add. ‘ He gave no particulars,’ said 
the barber, who promised to keep the matter quiet as the Com- 
missar hurried off, rather afraid that Feodor would keep it quiet. 
He had no reason for fear on that score, however, and the tale 
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was all over the town before evening. Some people who heard this 
and similar stories not only believed them but passed them on 
with amplifications of their own, and even averred in some cases 
that they had actually seen the Imperial train. 

These rumours, spread by the Bolsheviks, made very difficult 
the subsequent work of investigation and carried the investigators 
off on side issues which always proved in the end to be blind alleys, 
leading nowhere. But it is extraordinary to what an extent they 
misled for a long time the royal and imperial relatives of the 
murdered Emperor. Even when I was in Copenhagen on my 
way from Moscow in June 1920, I was told that the Tzar’s mother 
still believed implicitly in these unfounded tales and I was asked 
to write a statement which put an end, alas, to all her hopes. 

Alexander Samoilov, a conductor on the Omsk railway, said 
that he asked Alexander Varakovshev, a soldier of the Red Army 
who occupied part of the flat in which he lived at Ekaterinburg, 
if there was any truth in the rumours that the Tzar had been 
shot. Varakovshev replied that there was no truth in those 
rumours, which had been circulated, he said, by ‘that dog 
Goloshokin.’ 

‘As a matter of fact,’ said Varakovshev, ‘ Nicholas Romanov 
as well as his wife have been put in irons and taken to the station 
to be sent to Perm.’ 

‘What!’ exclaimed Samoilov. ‘Is that really true? Can I 
see them?’ 

According to Samoilov’s story Varakovshev then accompanied 
him to the railway station where he showed him a train made 
up of first- and second-class carriages, and standing on the fifth 
or sixth track. 

One of the carriages had black blinds which were drawn down, 
and the carriage itself was surroundedby Red soldiers. ‘In that 
very carriage,’ said Varakovshev, impressively, ‘is the man 
Nicholas Romanov and his wife.’ 

That carriage, as a matter of fact, was the one in which 
Countess Gendrikova, a lady-in-waiting to the Empress, as 
well as Prince Dolgoruki and Count Tatishchev, who had both been 
in the suite of the Emperor, were afterwards sent off to Perm, 
where they were all murdered three weeks later along with the 
Grand Duke Michael. 

Only two members of the Imperial party were left alive—the 
Tzar’s valet, who was taken to Perm (and probably murdered 
there), and a little boy of thirteen who assisted the cook. This boy 
was driven from Ippatievsky by Yurovsky just before the murder, 
and though at the time the boy probably thought it very cruel 
treatment, it was the only act of kindness which the Reds showed 
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on this occasion. On July 17 the soldier Kouzma Ivanovitch 
Letemin, of whom I have already spoken, entered the guard-house 
opposite Ippatievsky and went into the room occupied by Met- 
vietev, who was working at the time in the cellar of Ippatievsky. 
He found in the room two soldiers and this little boy, whose 
presence in that house astonished him, for he knew that the lad 
belonged to the Tzar’s household and was never, therefore, allowed 
to leave Ippatievsky. Turning to one of his comrades, Kouzma 
asked ‘ What is the meaning of this? Why is this boy here?’ 
The soldier to whom he put the question ‘ brushed it aside with a 
wave of his hand and said nothing ’—to use Kouzma’s own expres- 
sion—but another soldier called Streokin, who had been on duty 
during the night, told him that ‘The Tzar together with his wife 
and children, his footman, his cook, and the ladies-in-waiting were 
shot last night in the lower room of Ippatievsky,’ adding after- 
wards that ‘ The Tzar was shot by Yurovsky.’ 

Kouzma maintained that this was the first news he heard of 
the murder as he had not been on guard during the night; and 
he seems, after this, to have immediately gone to Ippatievsky 
and started looting the murdered Emperor’s belongings. 

The boy, [ was told, is a very simple peasant lad who knows 
‘ nothing of what happened except what he heard the soldiers say. 
He is now living in the Tzar’s former palace of Tzarskoe Selo, 
which has been converted into an orphanage, where he is being 
carefully brought up as a Communist with an intense hatred of 
Christianity and the Middle Classes. The mercy that spared him 
was therefore the mercy of a demon who saves the body in order 
that he may ruin the soul. 

Before I leave the subject of the murder and go on to give 
some details of the life the Tzar and his family led before their 
assassination, I should like to say that, though the death of 
Nicholas the Second with his wife and children at Ekaterinburg 
on the night of July 16, 1918, is as well authenticated as 
the death of King Charles the First of England, there are minor 
discrepancies in the evidence. 

Anatoly Yakimov, a soldier of the Red Army who was on 
guard at Ippatievsky on the night of the 16th of July, said that 
‘ Nicholas Romanov, all his family, his doctor, the ladies-in-wait- 
ing and the Imperial servants were killed that night. Towards 
one o’clock they were awakened and asked to go downstairs. 
The former Emperor and his son were killed first. The others 
were only wounded at first and had to be shot at again. They 
were also pierced with bayonets and struck with the butt-ends of 
rifles.’ The rest of his evidence corresponds to what I have 
given elsewhere save that he says it was the Grand Duchess 
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Anastasia who fell in a faint and not Tatiana. ‘The shooting 
was done by Lettish soldiers, by some Red Russian soldiers, and 
by five of the leading Bolsheviks. There was much blood’ (on 
the floor). Another soldier, Streokin, says that ‘the killing was 
done by Yurovsky, some Lett soldiers and Metvietev, the Sergeant 
of the Guard.’ Streokin was on duty at Post No. 4 on the night 
of July 16 and witnessed the massacre. According to Yakimov 
the motor-cars went off with the bodies at 6 A.M. on the morning 
of the 17th of July, but it is improbable that they went so late. 
They probably went off at about 34.m. A Russian soldier's ideas 
of time are seldom accurate. 

Now for a few facts which I gathered in Ekaterinburg as to 
the treatment meted out to the Tzar and his family by their jailors 
during the first two weeks of July. 

During those two weeks the Imperial party were badly treated 
by the Reds, who used to come into the dining-room, put their 
fingers on the Empress’s food and eat from her plate, saying 
‘There is too much here for you.’ The Red soldiers used also to 
sit in the dining-room, often in an intoxicated condition, while the 
prisoners were having their food, and used to tell disgusting 
stories. A priest whom I afterwards met said Mass in the house 
every Sunday but only on the understanding that he would never 
speak to any of the prisoners. This priest said that the Emperor 
was always very calm and that all the family prayed very much 
and very fervently. They were not allowed to confess, but 
presumably the priest gave them each time he said Mass a 
general absolution which was, in the circumstances, of equal 
efficacy to the absolution given in the confessional, 

According to this clergyman, the Emperor had changed very 
much, having become very thin. His beard too had grown rather 
long ; and this, combined with his pallor, gave him the appearance 
of a man who had had a long illness. He trimmed his beard a 
few days before his death. 

The Tzarevitch could not stand owing to his lameness, which 
was evidently getting worse. He sat all the time during Mass 
and always looked very ill. ‘ He looked,’ said the priest, ‘like a 
child who could not possibly live long.’ According to other 
accounts the Crown Prince had got over his illness and even his 
lameness at the time of his murder. 

The Commissars told the priest that, if ever he spoke to the 
Emperor or made any sign to him, he himself as well as the 
Tzar and all his family would be shot. He always said Mass, 
therefore, under most trying conditions, for the various signs and 
movements of the hands which are prescribed in the rubrics of 
the Mass might easily have been misinterpreted by the Jewish 
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commandant who was always present, always watching intently, 
and who knew nothing of Christian ceremonies. The last time 
this priest said Mass was two days before the Emperor was 
murdered, and this was also the last occasion on which he saw the 
family. As he was leaving the room, after Mass, the four Grand 
Duchesses were standing near the door and one of them said: 
‘Thank you, Father, for saying Mass.” These were the first and 
the last words he heard from any of the family ; and, though they 
were few and unobjectionable and remained, moreover, un- 
answered, they brought down Yurovsky’s wrath on the poor clergy- 
man. ‘Why did you let these people talk to you?’ growled the 
Commissar, ‘ They had no right to do so.’ 

Several of the Red soldiers always attended Mass as well as 
Yurovsky, but it was to curse and jeer, not to pray; and, in the 
first place of course, to keep a sharp watch. 

They used to laugh at the Tzar for attending the service and 
the clergyman heard them asking him on one occasion : ‘ Why do 
you want to have all this nonsensical rigmarole? Your God won’t 
help you.’ On other occasions they mocked at all religion, but 
the Emperor never answered them or took any notice of what they 
said. They used to sneer at the priest during the service. 

Some nuns from a neighbouring convent were allowed to 
bring milk to the Imperial Family, and certain members of the 
Tzar’s suite sent letters with these nuns, but those letters never 
reached their destination. 

The members of fhe Imperial Family never had an opportunity 
to get a bath, though baths were very desirable owing to the heat 
of the weather, for June and July are always hot months in 
Ekaterinburg. When they asked for water, dirty water was 
brought to them and they could not use it. 

When he first came to Ekaterinburg the Tzar was much better 
treated, and I was also able to collect some information in 
Ekaterinburg about those happier days. 

In conversation, I was told, he never expressed any regret 
for the past but was apparently quite convinced that everything 
which he had done during his reign was perfectly right, that he 
had been right in summoning the Duma, right in the way he had 
treated the Duma, and right in abdicating. The only exercise 
he got was in a very small garden where he sometimes walked 
and sometimes sawed wood with a saw mounted on a wooden 
frame. I saw a photograph of him engaged in this work; and I 
walked in the garden, which was no larger than that attached to 
many @ poor man’s house in Battersea. 

The different Commissars who had charge of the ex-Emperor 
were much impressed by his politeness and formality. Whenever 
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a@ new Commissar appeared in the house the ex-Tzar always 
introduced him to the members of his family as if he were still 
Emperor and were presenting an ambassador. The scene would 
be one for a great painter—the small darksome dining-room, so 
different from the spacious halls of Tzarskoe Selo ; the plain deal 
table with a pile of unwashed plates, cups and saucers on it but no 
tablecloth ; the shaggy Bolshevik envoy, standing half awed, half 
defiant, in the centre of the room in muddy high boots; the 
Emperor in faded uniform and with the courtly manners which 
had become natural to him during fifty years passed in imperial 
courts and twenty-three years passed as the most powerful autocrat 
on earth ; the pale nervous Empress who had been the immediate 
cause of all this ruin sitting half frightened, half indignant, hold- 
ing her little son by the hand ; the daughters, clustered together, 
wholly frightened, in the background. 


Tue OPINION OF ONE OF THE TZAR’S JAILORS ON THE TZAR AND 
THE ROMANOV FAMILY. 


It has not often occurred in recent history that a monarch 
born in the purple has been subjected for months together to 
the unrestrained scrutiny of an ordinary working man of strong 
republican sympathies and in a position to speak openly of all 


that he has seen, or that a rough and half-educated miner has 
found himself in a position to see at close quarters the intimate, 
everyday life of a very exclusive Court. I, for one, cannot re- 
collect a similar instance even during the last few years of run- 
away Royalties and escaped Emperors. The last Tzar of Russia 
was watched over, however, in Tobolsk by a revolutionary Com- 
missar called V. 8. Pankratov, and I propose to give here the 
result of his observations. Pankratov was, as will be seen, naive, 
prejudiced, and often grossly unjust ; and if it is very evident that 
he could not speak quite freely owing to the strong feeling against 
Nicholas the Second that prevails among the Revolutionists in 
Russia, it must be borne in mind that few people can speak or 
write with perfect freedom in any part of the world at the present 
critical stage of human history. 

The story of Pankratov is very piquant ; and, like the self-confi- 
dent, semi-educated workman that he is, he misses altogether the 
greatness of the tragedy and, while coarsely criticising the Imperial 
family for their attention to minutiae, gets lost amid a mass of 
unimportant minutiae himself. His narrow-mindedness and 
illiberality are shown by the fact that he gives us, unconsciously 
it is true, more about his own character than about the character 
of the illustrious persons of whom he had charge. He seems to 
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have studied some selections from Pushkin and Lermontov as well 
as two standard Russian histories at school. In later life, he 
evidently read some stories by Chekhov and committed to memory 
some poems by the democratic poet Nekrasov. He apparently 
thinks, however, that this exiguous amount of scholarship fits him 
to pass judgment on the educational qualifications of the Tzar and 
his children, who were, as a matter of fact, highly cultured. 
Those children seem, however, to have been unable to refrain from 
having their little joke at the expense of the horny-handed and 
dogmatie miner, and one can hardly blame them, for the tempta- 
tion must have been irresistible. 

In some places Pankratov is glaringly and, I am afraid, con- 
sciously unjust as, for example, where he attacks Mr. Gibbs, the 
Tzaritza’s English tutor, a Cambridge graduate whom I happen 
to have met and whose scholarship, industry, and high character 
need no testimonial from me. If he is utterly wrong in this 
matter, as I know he is wrong, his evidence with regard to other 
matters is of little value save that it gives the Russian revolutionary 
workman’s view of the Imperial Family, which, after all, it is 
important that we should know. Pankratov, it will be seen, found 
his intellectual level among the lower servants of the Imperial 
household, including the sailor Derevenko, on whom he makes a 
long and violent attack. Derevenko was undoubtedly an ignorant 
man but, in point of character, he was far above the Commissar, 
and his unselfish devotion to the little Tzarevitch is one of the 
few bright spots in the whole sordid tragedy. The Commissar 
accuses Derevenko of having been animated by purely selfish 
motives in the efforts he made to join the Crown Prince. Well, 
the old sailor seems to have succeeded in those efforts 
and the only reward he got was death. Colonel Rodzianko, a 
Russian officer attached to General Knox’s staff, tells me that 
Derevenko’s body was found in Kopchiki Wood with a bullet-hole 
in the head. The other members of the Tzar’s suite also deserve 
some credit for having allied their fortunes to those of their fallen 
master when they might very easily have gone abroad and lived 
comfortably abroad to this day. 

Russian history is full of dramatic situations, but I do not think 
that we can find in it any more dramatic situation than that of 
this workman philosophising, wrongly as a rule but sometimes 
not inaptly, about those cloaked and belted figures which have, 
up to the present, played such a great part in the history of man, 
those mysterious beings who wear crowns and sit on thrones and 
are brought up in a manner so different from other mortals. Much 
of the glamour that surrounded them has been destroyed by the 
Great War, and for the last half-century there has been a strong 
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tendency in European historical literature to minimise the in- 
fluence which Kings have had in the past, hut there can be 
no denying the fascination they have exercised from the earliest 
times over the imagination of mankind, and in particular over 
the imagination of our own Shakespeare. 

But it is now time to let Comrade Pankratov speak for himself. 


Commissar Pankratov’s Statement. 


I found the tutors in the Romanov family incompetent and ignorant ; 
and, when we provided the children with a plain, sensible female teacher, 
she was astonished at their ignorance and asked ‘ How on earth have these 
children been brought up? ’ 

Alexis, a lad of fourteen who, according to Russian law, would have 
reached maturity in two years and become automatically, in case of his 
father’s death, Autocrat of all Russia, did not know the simplest arith- 
metic. When I asked him where the Volga was, he said ‘Volga, Volga. 
What joke is that you are trying to make?’ He knew absolutely nothing 
of Russian history, absolutely nothing of geography, and nothing at all of 
literature. No wonder the new teacher said to me: ‘How on earth have 
these children been brought up?’ 

She questioned them about Pushkin. Now, even in working men’s 
families the children who attend school know about Pushkin, but these 
Romanov children had not got the faintest idea of him. She read them 
@ piece out of Lermontov’s Demon: they had never heard it in their 
lives before, and did not know who Lermontov was. Then she asked them 
about the poet Nekrasov. They were astonished to hear that there was a 
Russian poet of that name, Well, when she told me this, I could not 
restrain myself any longer. ‘I am going to read to them,’ said I, 
‘ Nekrasov’s Russian Women and Moroz Krasny Nos.’ Now you know, 
I suppose, that Russian Women gives a description of the wives of the 
Dekabrists, aristocrats but our first revolutionists; and that the other is 
&@ poetical description of scenes from Russian peasant life. Well, then, 
one evening I read them Moroz Krasny Nos, and I can assure you that 
they were absolutely delighted with it. ‘ How is it,’ they asked me, ‘that 
nobody ever told us before that there was such a poet in Russian litera- 
ture?’ Next I read them Russian Women, and they were amazed at the 
beauty of it. 

I was with the children every day: I asked them about all sorts of 
things: I talked to each of them individually ; and they were astonished 
at everything I said, for they had lived an unnatural life like hermits 
and knew nothing about the world. Now, I have travelled a great deal ; 
and, in order to get them to talk, I told them a lot about Siberia, of which 
they knew absolutely nothing. They were surprised at every word I said, 
though I told them nothing that every child in Siberia does not know. 
I told them about the climate, the different races that inhabit this country, 
and so forth ; and I told them all this in the presence of Nicholas himself, 
who had travelled a good deal in Siberia, and was even, according to his 
own account, in Tobolsk, but ‘only passing through.’ In order to find out 
how much he really knew about Russia generally, I often conversed with 
him about Russian history, and discovered that he did not know much 
about it. In fact, his knowledge of Russian history was distinctly bad, 
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and was mostly taken from the historian Ilovaisky. I questioned him 
about his own private estates—Cabinet lands or Crown domains they used 
to call them, if I mistake not—in Nerchinsky district, in Kuznetzk, in 
Omsk Province, and in the Altai Mountains, where I had myself worked as 
@ prospector. 

Now you know that in the Kuznetzky basin there is an unlimited supply 
of the best coal. Well, when I told him about this, and about the great 
mineral wealth of that district, and about the way the local peasantry 
lived, he was amazed, for he had only ‘passed through’ those estates of 
his also. I must admit that in those districts the peasants live pretty 
well: I only wish that our own peasants were as comfortable. They have 
a splendid soil, magnificent forests, and they only lack one thing—educa- 
tion. In all that enormous wyezd (district) there are only from ten to 
fifteen schools, and there is general illiteracy. The whole district is run 
by Germans or by their agents, and they have the entire control in their 
hands. As it would not be to the advantage of these Germans for the 
villagers to be educated, absolutely nothing is done for education. When 
I was last there myself, in 1915, I saw several schools that had been burnt 
down ten years earlier and which nobody had taken the trouble to rebuild. 

But to return to the subject of the ex-Tzar’s family, I also spoke to them 
about foreign parts, for you know that they have often been abroad. I 
asked them if they had been in the museums, picture galleries, etc., in the 
strange countries they had visited, but—would you believe me?—they had 
never been in one of them. Why, they were never once in their lives inside 
the doors of a public museum or picture gallery even here in Russia. 
There are, as you may know, some rare pictures in the Winter Palace. I 
asked the children if they had ever seen them, and it turned out that they 
had not and didn’t even know that the Winter Palace belonged to them. 

I asked them what they read, and found that it was mostly English 
and French novels. They knew nothing of Russian history. Olga and 
Maria had not even begun to read Russian history. In order to excite in 
them an interest for general knowledge, I told them about the Polar Sea 
and the Sea of Okhotsk, where I had been myself. This interested them, 
but it was clear that their teachers had never spoken to them about this 
and had taken no pains whatever with their education. The more I got 
to know them, the more I saw that their minds were absolutely empty of 
all useful knowledge, and that their schooling had been shamefully 


neglected. 


Pankratov was horrified at all this and conjured up a picture 
of these Imperial children, whose father was the wealthiest man 
and the most powerful autocrat on earth, unable, owing to fear 
of kidnappers or assassins, to see works of art which were 
accessible to the very poorest children in Petrograd, and displayed 
in one of the Tzar’s own palaces which was open to the public. 

There may be an element of truth in this picture but on the 
whole it is false, for the Tzarevitch was a clever and well- 
educated boy, as his note-books, which were found and are now 
preserved by members of his family in this country, amply testify. 
He was certainly only joking when he pretended not to know 
where the Volga was; and the Grand Duchess Tatiana was also 
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joking when she affected ignorance of the best-known Russian 
poets, for she herself was a poetess of some talent and her com- 
positions, which are at present in England, are said to show a 
considerable acquaintance with Russian literature. 

As for the children having never been in the Winter Palace 
and being ignorant of the fact that it belonged to them, I am 
doubtful of this, though it is possible that some of them were never 
in the Hermitage, though that famous picture gallery is connected 
with the Winter Palace by a bridge. 

Nothing could persuade Pankratov, however, that the Imperial 
children were not badly educated, and he asked how it could be 
otherwise considering the inefficient teachers they had—Petrov, 
an aged man ‘who was nearly always asleep’; Kendrikova, a 
young lady of the Court who was supposed to teach the Tzarevitch 
arithmetic and geography but who was herself a woman of no 
ability ; ‘Countess Schneider, an old Court lady of sixty, who 
taught Russian grammar though she herself spoke Russian badly 
and had the most grotesque ideas about Russia; Gialliard, who 
taught French but, like all the foreigners who found themselves in 
the same position, thought of nothing but earning enough money 
to return to Switzerland and live there like a lord.’ 

The Emperor himself, according to the same hostile authority, 
taught his little boy history; but the Commissar complains that 
he used only the compilations of Tlovaisky and Bogdanov, and 
that he imagined Russian history to be simply a list of Tzars and 
wars. ‘He did not understand the life of the Russian people and 
had no clear idea in his mind of the different periods in the growth 
of the Muscovite race.’ 

Of Dr. Botkin, the Tzar’s medical attendant, he said that 
‘he was the son of a famous savant known all over Europe, but 
he did not take after his father. He was an honorary General 
metamorphosed into a typical courtier. He had got all the tricks 
of an imperial court : he would never say anything that his master 
did not want him to say, and he knew well how to flatter and 
how to gain adroitly little favours for himself.’ 

Of the faithful old sailor who had long attended on the Tzare- 
vitch, Pankratov said : 

In addition to these, Alexis had in attendance on him a man whom he 
called ‘Uncle’—I mean the sailor Derevenko, a cunning, churlish, and 
even insolent bluejacket who regarded himself as the boy's tutor. This 
sailor was half-educated, as I concluded after reading the letters he sent 
me requesting permission to join Alexis. Greedy and sly, he of course 
did all he could to gain all the material advantages possible from his 
privileged position. When the Imperial Family were sent to Tobolsk they 
were allowed to bring with them any attendants whom they liked. The 
people I have just mentioned were selected, and Alexandra Feodorovna, 
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the Empress, told Kerensky that Derevenko was a most disinterested man 
and had attended on Alexis for nearly ten years. Before’ the Imperial 
party, left, however, Derevenko handed in to Colonel Kobylinsky, 
commandant of the ex-Tzar’s train, a claim for 700 roubles which 
he had paid for boots supplied to Alexis during the month of July, The 
Colonel returned the account to him without comment. The sailor said he 
would speak to Alexandra Feodorovna, but the Colonel said he did not 
care whom Derevenko spoke to, and that, furthermore, he would not 
be taken to Tobolsk. On hearing of this Alexandra Feodorovna complained, 
almost with tears in her eyes, that, though she had been given the right to 
choose her own servants, this concession had already been annulled. ‘ Are 
you convinced that Derevenko has not swindled you?’ asked the Colonel ; 
and when Alexandra replied that she knew Derevenko to be a thoroughly 
honest man, he told her about the preposterous claim for 700 roubles, and 
added that a man who began his connexion with their party by making 
such a claim could on no account be allowed to travel with them to Tobolsk. 

The- Imperial Family was very angry at this imposition on the part 
of Derevenko: nevertheless, a few days later, Alexandra Feodorovna again 
began asking that the sailor should be allowed to accompany them, but her 
request was refused and they left without him. Though thus left behind, 
Derevenko did not lose hope but continued sending letters to the Romanov 
family. These letters all came into my hands. ° 

To what an extent all these ‘faithful’ retainers fooled and deceived 
the Romanovs, who maintained no discipline whatever over them, is shown 
by the following incident. Alexis fell sick, and a doctor called Derevenko 
—not Derevenko the sailor, but a very good doctor of the same name who 
attended on the Romanovs and at the same time looked after all the rest 
of us when we required his services—well, this doctor ordered a bath to 
be prepared for the boy in the evening. When evening came Alexis 
waited for his bath but was told that something had gone wrong with the 
heating apparatus, and that, consequently, it could not be got ready. 
But the boy’s teacher told me next morning that Madame Tattelberg had 
used the bath and that Alexis had complained to her, the teacher, 
saying ‘ Tell me, Klavdiya Mikhailovna, why they deceive us? Vladimir 
Nikolaevich (the doctor) told me that there would be a bath ready for-me. 
In the evening they said that something had gone wrong and that it could 
not be got ready, and now I find that Madame Tattelberg has gone and 
washed herself in it.’ 

As soon as I heard this, I took measures to prevent any such thing 
happening again. In the same way all the servants, flunkeys, etc., did 
whatever they liked, and nobody had any control over them. They tried 
to steal food, and after breakfast, dinner and supper, every one of them 
brought away a parcel of food with him from the table. I had to stop 
this practice, of course, and they were very surprised when I did so, for 
they had never been treated in that way before. They even tried to steal 
the plates, and when a plate disappeared they said that it had been 
broken. All the loss fell on the Romanovs, who paid for all this out of 
their own private purse, but nevertheless I could not allow this robbery 
to go on. 

In conversation with the Romanovs, I tried to ascertain how each of 
them accommodated himself to his new position. Everything was certainly 
very new to them. Olga and Maria often told me that the life they were 
leading in Siberia was healthier and more useful than the life they had 
led at Court. They said they were glad that all ctiquette had been done 
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away with so far as they were concerned, and that now they lived their 
own lives. They were pleased with their new teacher. 

~. Their former life was arranged so. In the morning they got up and 
their maids-of-honour dressed them in the manner required that day by 
the etiquette of the Court, each bow being fastened in exactly such and 
such a manner and not a hundredth part of an inch otherwise. For dinner 
they had to put on other dresses; and if they were to receive visitors or to 
go out anywhere, they had once more to change their dresses. Literally 
all their time was wasted on these fiddle-faddles, so that you can guess 
how little time was left to them for work and self-improvement. 

This reminds me of a Little Russian anecdote, rather witty and with a 
hidden meaning. A soldier once came to me in Little Russia in a clean 
rubashka (shirt, belted and worn as a coat), and boasted that soldiers 
change their rubashki once a week. 

‘And what about officers?’ I asked. 

‘ Officers three times a week and Generals every day,’ was the reply. 

‘And the Tzar?’ I asked. 

‘The Tzar,’ promptly replied the soldier, ‘undresses and dresses, 
undresses and dresses.’ 

This anecdote has a profound meaning and a deep significance. 

Just imagine to yourself how a family develops when it is constantly 
surrounded by such incompetents as all these Kendrikovas, Count 
Tatishchevs, Schneiders, and so on; and half the day being dressed like 
dolls by valets-de-chambre and maids-of-honour who can think of nothing 
but costumes... Judging by the letters of the Romanovs to those maids-of- 
honour whom they permitted to be most intimate with them, the latter 
had no other occupation in life than to look after bows and flounces, 
lingerie and dishcloths. I read all those letters and never came across any- 
thing serious or striking in any of them. 

The Romanov girls told me that in their former life at Court they 
frequently held what they called receptions in honour of somebody’s birth- 
day or name-day or something of that kind; and every time these days 
came round they had to dress and smile at people. Though there were any 
number of tutors for the children, the children studied as a rule very 
little. Their father Nicholas, though a man of very limited capacity, and 
in fact, I must say, an ignorant man, might himself have taught his 
children, but unfortunately he was a heavy drinker. 

But now I must come back to my description of the life led by the 
Romanovs in Tobolsk. After coffee in the morning they used to walk in the 
courtyard or play skittles. To give Nicholas his due he was very strong 
physically and a splendid hand at skittles. His opponent was usually 
Prince Dolgoruki, a very powerful man too, but Nicholas beat him every 
time. Then Dolgoruki’s place would be taken by Count Tatishchev, but 
he was not so good a player as Dolgoruki and was beaten in no time. 
After that the children began to play and then Gialliard. Nicholas tired 
them all out, and was himself as fresh at the end of the game as when he 
started. When they went walking the children marched after him like 
soldiers, Nicholas going first. If one fell out another would take his 
place. Finally all would fall out, but Nicholas never. They also sawed 
wood, at which Nicholas was best of all. It is necessary to have practice 
at this work. 

Of Alexandra Feodorovna I must say that she kept terribly to herself, 
rarely walked even with the children, and spent most of her time airing 
clothes, making crochet-work for ikons, or reading the Holy Books. The 
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children walked either with their father or by themselves. At ten o'clock 
all went to have breakfast, and after that they began again to play skittles 
or saw wood. In this manner the whole day passed ; and in the evening they 
collected together in the common hall where one of them read aloud while 
the others listened. Alexandra Feodorovna generally knitted. It was the 
children who told me this, for I did not care to disturb them by joining 
their company myself at this time. I asked the children what kind of 
books were read generally—was it anything in the style of Chekhov or 
Nekrasov? It seems that while this reading went on some of them slept, 
others dozed, and others talked to one another. I was told this by Dr. 
Botkin, who had to pass the e~ ning with them as a rule, but was generally 
the first to fall asleep. And this is what they called ‘ reading aloud.’ 

Now I am going to tell you of their piety. Mass used at first to be 
said for the ex-Tzar’s family in the hall, which was about the largest room 
in the house. They invited a priest to say Mass for them and four monks 
to sing in the choir. Alexandra Feodorovna used to make all the arrange- 
ments herself. She embroidered the altar-linen, she put up the ornaments, 
she placed the ikons and the flowers in their proper places. It was a 
parade service. All ranged themselves according to their rank, the valets- 
de-chambre nearer to the members of the suite, and so on down to the 
cook’s humblest assistant. Nicholas occupied the first place; next to him 
was his wife; then Alexis; then the daughters arranged according to age, 
and so on. It was interesting to see how all these grand people prayed 
like automata, keeping their eyes all the time on Alexandra Feodorovna. 
When she knelt down, all knelt down. When she stood up, all stood up. 
It was terrible to see how strict they were about precedence even at the 
Miropomazanie.’ God help Alexandra Feodorovna’s valet-de-chambre if he 
went up to the altar for the Miropomazanie before Nicholas’s valet-de- 
chambre ! 

I paid particular attention to this point for it greatly amused me, 
and it was typical of the worship of minutiae which prevailed in the 
Romanov family. Alexandra Feodorovna never went to the Miropomazanie 
before Nicholas. Aiter her, Alexis had to go, and so on. Little things 
like these filled their whole lives. Every time that Mass was said they all 
tried to wear something new, and that also was a waste of time. 

Now from what I have said you can form an idea of what that family 
was like. First of all it was surrounded by stupid and ignorant people 
who were only looking out for their own personal advantage. There was 
not a gifted person in the whole crowd. 


The foregoing gives one a clue to the state of things which 
brought about the Russian Revolution. It has always been the 
misfortune of the Tzars that most of their subjects have regarded 
them as more than human, one section looking upon them as gods, 
another section looking upon them as demons. This misfortune 
threatens to follow the unfortunate Nicholas the Second even into 
his grave. Some of his followers, frank Imperialists, have already 
evolved a legend according to which his death was due to his 
refusal to sign the treaty of Brest-Litovsk, and they persuaded 
the world to believe that his dying words were a declaration that 


* Being signed with the sign of the cross in holy oil on eves of festivals. 
Vou. LXXXVIII—No. 523 2F 
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he gave his life for Russia though not a single witness has borne 
testimony to that effect. They have also put into his mouth long 
speéches expressive of his loyalty to the Entente, though it is 
doubtful if he ever made such speeches, which were in any case 
unnecessary, as his loyalty to the Entente was never for a moment 
in doubt. 


I must, in conclusion, apologise to the reader for the horrors 
on which I have asked him to sup in the above articles, but 
there was no good reason to justify me in withholding my infor- 
mation any longer, as a full publication of the facts was promised 
elsewhere ; and as I concluded that the interests of historical truth 
might possibly be served by an account based not only on 
Imperialist theories, but even on Bolshevik evidence. The 
whole lurid history is a frightful example not only to revolution- 
aries who cannot be moderate, but also to rulers who cannot 
rule. At the same time, I am convinced that only in Russia 
could such things happen as I have here set forth. The murder 
of the weak and well-intentioned Tzar was merely the culmina- 
tion of a series of events which has made Russian history one 
long horror. To me at least even Nero and Caligula are joyous 
and artistic figures in comparison with Muscovy’s short series 
of sometimes mad and drunken Autocrats; and the Eleusinian 
Mysteries are less repulsive than the charnel-house activities of 
Russia’s subterranean plotters and the dreadful excesses of her 
religious maniacs. Some of these sects still practise castration in 
obedience to what they conceive to be the commands of Christ, 
while others used to burn themselves alive to the singing of pious 
canticles, under the direction of a crazy priest, who assured them 
that their spotless souls suffered no defilement from the sexual 
filth in which they wallowed till the flames engulfed them. The 
worst Roman Emperors revelled and murdered under a blue, 
Southern sky, amid objects of exquisite art, and in presence of 
beautiful, naked, marble deMies as unmoral as themselves. The 
Russian Tzars guzzled and prayed and beat their own children 
to death under the sad eyes of a tortured Christ gazing on them: 
reproachfully from lighted ikons framed in ‘ barbaric pearls and 
gold,’ while, autside, the wolves howled in the dark forests of 
the cold and savage North. 

Like an infinite stretch of desolate Polar wastes enveloped 
in Winter darkness, save when lighted up at intervals by awe- 
inspiring explosions of volcanic energy more sinister than the 
night itself : such seems to me the terrible story of Muscovy with 
its gigantic personalities revealed in flaming fire—fire that did 
not come from Heaven—its stupendous invasions, and its cata- 
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clysmal popular eruptions. Six months ago I myself fied across 
a thousand miles of frozen steppe in the fierce red light of such 
an eruption, the most terrible of them all, an eruption whose 
flames still leap to Heaven and whose thunders still reverberate all 
over the world. I was overtaken by the pursuing, lava torrent of 
revolutionary Terror, so that if I write here with profound feeling 
about eleven fellow creatures, less fortunate than myself, who were 
overwhelmed and destroyed by it, I have, Heaven knows, good 
reason to do so. 


Francis McCunbaGaH, 


I have, after due consideration and in view of the facts published above, 
refrained from any examination of the statement in the Bolshevik. newspaper 
Pravda that, in September 1919, the murderer of the Tzar was tried at Perm, 
sentenced to death, and executed, though, in July 1918, the Soviet Government 
itself approved of the Tzar’s ‘execution.’ This statement constitutes such an 
insult to my intelligence that, though I give it here, I cannot bring myself to 
make any comment on it, 





THE ENTENTE, GERMANY, AND THE 
BOLSHEVIKS 


Some day, in a more peaceful period, we shall be able to under- 
stand better how, for quite a long time, one man stood between 
Europe and the menace of a new catastrophic conflagration. Cir- 
cumstances have so shaped themselves that the Bolsheviks con- 
sider one man only, and of one man alone are they really appre- 
hensive. This is the Prime Minister of England. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s faults are probably very great, his mistakes not less so 
—all the more so because he has not been always well served by 
his advisers and the execution of his decisions has often been 
faulty toadegree. But Mr. Lloyd George has a redeeming virtue 
—he intuitively penetrates to the essence of truth. Details often 
mislead him, obscuring the main issue, but not for long. The 
position is very difficult. On the threshold of our civilisation 
there stands a Thing, strange and unspeakably repellent. The 
position is complicated from inside by physical lassitude after the 
War, political disaffection and exacerbated hatred of class for class. 
The political horizon has seldom been covered by such darkening 
clouds, bunched into most menacing shapes. 

By the force of circumstances, and by his natural genius, 
Mr. Lloyd George has been advanced to the position of a solitary 
arbiter in a most difficult political situation. For President 
Wilson it is comparatively easy, after more than a year’s obstinate 
silence, to come out with a clear-cut uncompromising condemna- 
tion of the Bolshevik régime. America is far removed physically 
from the storm centre and her statesmen have all the time for 
calm detached judgment. There is nobody who would think of 
accusing Mr. Lloyd George of personal sympathy with Bolshe- 
vism. The sanity of his traditional English Liberalism makes 
it impossible for him to agree with the cruel theories of Lenin 
and of his associates. But political events have shaped themselves 
in a manner obliging the Premier to steer a middle course between 
the promptings of his personal feelings and the necessities of the 
present moment. It must also be said that he has received very 
little practical help from the Allies of this country. The so-called 
Supreme Council has in reality been reduced to a téte-d-téte 
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between England and France. For, in spite of our great sym- 
pathy with Italy, it would be unjust for us to consider her as 
an equal participant in the Allied Councils. Domestic politics 
have mapped the course which she must pursue in foreign affairs 
and her representatives have not been able, for a long time, 
to use their personally acute judgment with full independence. 
France again is not burdened by enormous interests in the Middle, 
Central and Far East, such as those which belong to this Empire. 
Her views on the Russian situation are swayed by more homely 
although not less weighty considerations. 

And so Mr. Lloyd George has been left alone in the foreground 
to put into practice decisions which, though agreed upon by his 
foreign colleagues, are first of all dictated by the peculiar circum- 
stances of the English situation. To be frank, one does not envy 
the Prime Minister the terrible personal responsibility imposed 
upon him by the force of things and accepted so courageously. 


Convinced that England cannot and will not go to war, Moscow 
is pursuing her aims in Poland without troubling too much about 
Allied Notes or menaces. These aims are to establish direct com- 
munication with Germany and to destroy the bourgeois Polish 
state. In the long run the Bolsheviks may find themselves mis- 
taken as to the absolute pacifism of Western democracies. The 
devotion which they imagine is felt for them by the popular masses 
in England may be found surprisingly small. But one must 
confess that at present most of the advantages have been on the 
side of Lenin. He has been able to score not only in the military 
but also in the diplomatic arena. The act of the great drama, 
in which all interest was centred on the Polish question, is coming 
toa close. The Treaty of Versailles created Poland as a fortified 
position against the menace from the East. This position has 
been broken and the whole picture has undergone a complete 
transformation. The key to the political situation in Europe has 
been shifted westwards. It: lies in Germany. No doubt 
honour and the instinct of self-preservation should forbid the 
Western democracies to leave Poland to her fate. -If the Poles 
patch up even some sort of peace with Moscow there is no guaran- 
tee that the Bolshevik avalanche will not be again immediately 
hanging over their unhappy country. Poland will need the aid 
of the Western democracies for a long time yet. In the present 
crisis the position of Germany is of paramount importance. It 
is therefore necessary to have it defined with absolute clearness. 
There can be only two alternatives. Either Germany decides to 
throw her lot in with the Western democracies, or she prefers 
to side with Moscow. Let us explain that German neutrality 
cannot be considered an alternative. German neutrality by its very 
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existence separates Poland from her friends, and cannot but be 
benevolent to the Bolsheviks and therefore directed against us. 
If Germany prefers an unnatural alliance with Moscow, deter- 
mined measures will have to be immediately decided upon and un- 
hesitatingly applied to nullify any menace on the Rhine. But if 
Germany wisely prefers to declare herself against the hideous 
and terrible Thing on her eastern marches which is a greater 
menace for its immediate neighbours than for this island Kingdom, 
then the question of the price to be paid will have to be immedi- 
ately and firmly discussed. You cannot buy something with 
nothing, and Germany’s price will be the highest which her diplo- 
mats and statesmen can possibly obtain. If this question is not 
dealt with at once and decisively the friends of the Versailles 
Treaty may well become anxious for its further existence. At 
the last meeting at Spa the German representatives, whilst nego- 
tiating with the Allies, seemed to be, in a figurative sense, con- 
tinually listening to the thunder of the Bolshevik attack on Poland. 
Their great aim was to gain time whilst events were developing 
in the East and, on the whole, we must confess that they attained 
their object. Since then, by their invasion of Poland, the Bol- 
sheviks have achieved Germany’s most ardent wish. For the 
Allies the moment has arrived to put a straight question to Berlin : 
‘ Are you with usor against us? Tertium non datur.’ 

The French are convinced that an understanding exists be- 
tween Germany and Bolshevik Russia. The French argument 
is, that the interests of the two states coincide now in such a strik- 
ing manner that it would be unreasonable to expect that Moscow 
and Berlin have not agreed on some joint policy. At first glance 
this would seem to be quite right. Germany has accepted the 
Versailles Treaty not as a contracting party but under duress. 
The League of Nations in its present form is contrary to German 
interests. For the Bolsheviks the Treaty imposed at Versailles 
is also unpalatable, principally because it creates independent 
Poland as a buffer between Germany and Russia. For Lenin the 
League of Nations is but a bourgeois conspiracy against the 
workers, and therefore to be destroyed. But this similarity of 
views is very misleading. Lenin, although imported into Russia 
by the German General Staff, has never been a mere instrument 
in the hands of Berlin. He has availed himself of German aid 
to achieve his aims, but he has not amended these aims to suit 
German tastes. Robert Williams, a member of the British 
Labour Delegation to Russia, has brought back an illuminating 

message from Lenin to his Communist friends : 

Let those who want peace work for peace, but those who are for Com- 
munism and for the Dictatorship of the Proletariat must co-operate in the 
attack on Capitalism. 
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Lenin all through these last three years has not changed. He 
adheres rigidly to his main and only object—a World Revolution. 
Agreements with bourgeois states, according to him, can be made 
only to gain a temporary respite or to hoodwink the other side by 
seeming concessions into slackening their vigilant watch against 
the inroads of Bolshevism. An intimate alliance between the 
Bolsheviks and the present German Government is impossible. 
Although the latter may be willing to accept some temporary 
arrangement, Lenin’s sole aim seems to be to establish, by the 
destruction of independent Poland, a direct contact with 
Germany. This is necessary first of all to make it practically 
possible to obtain from Germany certain much-needed supplies. 
In this manner also the menace of a blockade by sea would be 
paralysed. Once intimate contact with Germany along an 
extended land frontier is established, the task of making Germany 
Bolshevik will be rendered much more easy. The Military party 
in Moscow with Trotzky at its head is credited with the ambitious 
project of occupying the whole Polish corridor including Danzig. 
Eastern Prussia would thus be cut off from the rest of Germany, 
remaining as a sort of hostage in the Bolshevik hands. Trotzky’s 
ambition is to attack the Entente on the Rhine, and this can 
naturally be best achieved by forcing the Germans willy-nilly to 
come into the Bolshevik combination. 


It would be well for the future of the Entente if, instead of 
pretending that the representatives of England and France are 
monotonously united in their views on main political issues, their 
divergences of opinion were less assiduously covered up. What 
is there more natural for two great peoples with such widely 
different and extraordinarily ramified interests than to differ 
sometimes? The danger lies not in differences of opinion, but 
in the impossibility (if such exists) of compromising on a practical 
working agreement. The surprise experienced by the public in 
this country from the sudden news of Wrangel’s recognition by 
France is a definite warning to all parties concerned not to make 
a secret of occasions when their policies do not coincide and do 
not even run parallel with each other. 

In the French mind there seems to be a definite conviction 
that in spite of any patched-up agreements a clash between the 
democratic world of the West and the Bolshevik régime is bound 
to happen. It may be delayed but it cannot be averted. 
Curiously enough this view, which we sincerely believe to be the 
right one, has been explained lucidly in a document which 
comes to us from America. In his Note, President Wilson has 
put the case against Bolshevism with: monumental clearness. 
Seldom have we seen the workings of a man’s keen and dis- 
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passionate judgment expressed in such well-balanced sentences. 
President Wilson says : 


In the view of this Government there cannot be any common ground 
upon which it can stand with a Power whose conceptions of international 
relations are so entirely alien to its own, so utterly repugnant to its moral 
sense. There can be no mutual confidence or trust, no respect even, if 
pledges are to be given, and agreements made with a cynical repudiation 
of their obligations already in the mind of one of the parties. We cannot 
recognise, hold official] relations with, or give friendly reception to the 
agents of a Government which is determined and bound to conspire against 
our institutions, whose diplomats will be the agitators of dangerous revolt, 
whose spokesmen say that they sign agreements with no intention of keeping 


The statesmen of France have no illusions as to what 
Bolshevism really means. They do not possess Mr. Lloyd 
George’s missionary zeal and therefore do not believe themselves 
able to civilise the Bolsheviks. This essential divergence 
between the views of English and French statesmen has caused 
all the trouble which is hidden behind the smooth front of the 
Entente. The sooner it is openly discussed the better it will be 
for the existence of an alliance which, we all are agreed, is 
necessary for Europe. French statesmen are level-headed and 
their logical sense is well developed. They appreciate Germany’s 
importance in the system of Europe’s political balance. What 
they object to is not the admission of German co-operation, but 
the vagueness in the conditions under which this admission would 
be permissible. It is a great mistake to think that the policy of 
France is dictated mainly by sentimental considerations and by 
chivalrous feeling. It is quite the contrary. The French excel 
in the merciless dissection of facts. It will, for example, greatly 
surprise the people in this country, if they are told—wwhat is 
absolutely true—that at the last conference at Hythe, Marshal 
Foch was opposed to military intervention in Poland under 
present conditions and that he did not mince words in stating 
his opinion. 


Our ignorance of what Bolshevism in Russia really represents 
is appalling. For more than two years the public has been 
mainly fed on the wrong kind of propaganda. The propaganda 
we really need would show that what the Bolsheviks are doing in 
Russia does not and never can bring paradisial conditions. 
Now, to effect this, facts are necessary, and these remain mostly 
unknown to the general public, though not only to the public. 
Even our statesmen have not much solid knowledge about the 
situation in Russia. For example we have had an Inter-allied 
Commission in London discussing commercial questions with the 
Bolshevik Delegation. The Press has published a list of ques- 
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tions addressed by the Commission to the Delegation. These 
questions reveal an extraordinary ignorance of the situation in 
Russia. Here is a Commission solemnly discussing trade with 
the Bolsheviks, and it does not know what the laws of the country 
on commercial dealings are or if they even exist! Questions of 
payment for goods are tabulated, but the Commission has no 
knowledge of how the Bolshevik currency and the Bolshevik 
budget are constructed, or if even such things can be said to 
exist in Russia. We now see what a colossal mistake has been 
committed by European statesmen in building around Bolshevism 
a sort of Chinese Wall of silence. Bolshevism thrives on 
ignorance and the success of its propaganda has been greatly 
enhanced by the shroud of mystery created by its very enemies. 
The only way to fight Bolshevism is by letting light in on the 
situation. Light, more light, and always more light! The visit 
of the British Labour Delegation to Russia, even the sight- 
seeing tours of such Bolshevik sympathisers as Lansbury, Goode 
and Malone, have all helped to supply anti-Bolshevik propaganda 
with the facts it so sorely needed. Mrs. Snowden with her 
lapidary definition of Lenin as ‘ Prince of slaves and slave of 
dogmas,’ and Bertrand Russell with his epic sentence about the 
‘doubts raised in him by the contact with those who have no 
doubts,’ are much more valuable propagandists against Lenin 
than any individual of opposite views. If the condition could be 
imposed that nobody going to Russia should remain there less 
than a year, it would be in the interest of the community to give 
a free passage to Russia to all our extremists. Instead, bureau- 
cratic departments raise all possible difficulties in the way of 
passports and other formalities, It is a very interesting fact that 
the American Bolsheviks deported to Russia with Emma 
Goldman at their head have become convinced opponents of the 
rulers in Moscow. Light on the situation and more facts! 
This should be our motto. 

It is a curious and absolutely unknown fact, as far as the 
gullible general public is concerned, that Bolshevik propaganda 
in this country is being worked in two directions, One is the 
orthodox way, proclaiming to the British proletariat the Kingdom 
of Marx, with all the accompanying brazen blare of defiant 
slogans, violent declamations against the bourgeois, and the 
usual appurtenances of a Hyde Park meeting. The other method 
is more subtle, and if known to bond fide Communists would 
cause them a tremendous shock. Capitalists in this country are 
being approached, and proofs are being supplied to them 
that even with Bolshevism in command it is quite possible to 
obtain very fine profits. The proletariat is bamboozled in the 
Albert Hall and Capital is received with a great show of friendli- 
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ness in the luxurious offices in Bond Street. It is not for nothing 
_that a few days ago an indignant reporter of a daily paper 
complained that to see the big men in the Bolshevik delegation you 
must be either a Communist or a member of a big financial trust. 
Since they have been in this country the Bolshevik delegates have 
shown a decided leaning towards the ordinary methods of Capital : 
flotation of companies, trusts, talks about concessions, etc. Some 
people say that they differ from the old Russian bourgeois only 
by their superior business ability and a better eye for profit. To 
judge Bolshevism rightly, it is necessary to leave our accustomed 
groove and to adapt our point of view to a wider horizon. In 
that case many facts, the significance of which at present escapes 
us, could be of much use in helping us ta form a reasoned judg- 
ment on Bolshevik theories and the way they are applied in 
practice. 

For example, it is remarkable that so little attention has been 
paid to the move of Pope Benedict. His Holiness has addressed 
an Encyclical Message to his bishops asking them prayerfully 
to implare the Almighty’s intercession for Poland in her misery. 
For many centuries Poland has been the stronghold of Catholicism 
on the very border of the heretic Russian plains. With her 
unswerving and unquestioning devotion she has always been con- 
sidered the favourite daughter of Rome. In the eyes of the old 
Russian Empire Polonism and Catholicism appeared to be prac- 
tically identical, and this impression was shared by the whole 
nation. It is not for nothing that, as a visible sign of their 
power, the Russians built their churches in the land of Catholics 
and Jews. The first act of independent Poland was to sing the 
Roman mass in the Greco-Russian Cathedrai which with its 
golden bulbous cupolas towers over Warsaw as a testimony to 
the Tzar’s Oriental sovereignty. 

By the very essence of their theory the Bolsheviks are atheis!s 
and despise religion. In the first days of their power they put 
up posters saying ‘God is a stupid superstition.” But by the 
unmerciful logic of historical events the Bolsheviks have been 
forced to construct their policy on more national lines. This is 
the reason why, in spite of all their antipathy, they have never 
dared to destroy absolutely the Orthodox Church in Russia and 
why they are unable to oppose the great reforming movement 
which at the present time has begun its vivifying progress through 
the religious body previously reduced by the autocratic régime 
to the ossified existence of a mummy. Of this great reformation 
and of its influence on the Russian nation we are bound to hear 
perpetually in the years to come, and its influence will be con- 
siderable on the Bolsheviks, and greater still on any Government 
which will follow them in Moscow. 
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The oppression of Poland automatically brings up against the 
Bolsheviks the whole force of militant Catholicism. This peculiar 
situation makes itself keenly felt by the leaders of Sinn Fein, 
whose political interests and, it is whispered, even whose other 
interests are all for siding with Moscow. In the secret documents 
of ‘ Dail Eirean’ opportunely published a few days ago there is 
a decision to send an Ambassador to Russia. This move is the 
natural result of the above-mentioned sympathies. But after 
the Encyclical of His Holiness the position of the Irish bishops, 
some of whom seem to be deeply interested in Sinn Fein, will 
call for a revision, at least as far as Russo-Irish relations are 
concerned. It must also be remembered that in this country 
as well as in the whole of Europe there exists a feeling of tradi- 
tional sympathy for oppressed Poland. ‘This feeling has been 
in abeyance, but if the miseries of Poland continue and if the Poles 
themselves choose to pursue a mere reasonable policy, it is but 
natural to expect that they will rit regain their old sympa- 
thetic audience. 


If the Poles by a patriotic rally fling back the Red invaders 
from Warsaw, Western Europe can consider that a new delay has 
been granted to it before the final tussle. It is extraordinary with 
what interest the attention of our world is riveted on the fate of 
the city on the Vistula. Warsaw safe—this means the first real 
set-back experienced by the Red flood in its flow westwards. It 
may be but temporary, but it allows us to gain time, and time is 
our natural ally against the passing efflorescence of Bolshevism. 
On the other hand the fall of Warsaw would mean the final collapse 
of independent Poland, and Bolshevism in the closest contact with 
Germany. The consequences of this would be first of all the 
upsetting of the whole Treaty of Versailles. 

V. PoLiaKorFF. 
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THE COUNCIL OF ACTION AND POLAND 


Mr. W. Apamson, M.P., Chairman of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party, speaking at the Central Hall, Westminster, on August 13th, 
made the following statement: ‘The independence of Poland 
never was at stake. The Labour movement in this country is as 
anxious for the complete independence of Poland as it is for 
that of Russia.’ Speaking in the House of Commons on 
July 2lst, Mr. Asquith, the Leader of the independent Liberal 
Party, made a similar assertion : ‘I entirely agree that it is not 
desirable, and it would be wrong, in the interests of the civilised 
world and not only of Poland herself, that this new Polish State, 
confined within her proper geographical boundaries, should be 
allowed to be overwhelmed and overrun by any other Power. ... 
I quite recognise, in addition to the disastrous results which would 
follow from the submergence of an independent Poland, that to 
bring the Bolshevik dominion, or whatever name you like to call 
it in Russia, into a geographical position in which it would be co- 
terminous with Eastern Germany would be a most serious danger 
to the peace of the world and impose, or rather interpose, new 
difficulties in the way of German disarmament.’ Lord Robert 
Cecil, also, speaking in the House of Commons on August 10th, 
took the same view. ‘I agree fully as to the importance of 
maintaining the independence of Poland. It was one of the 
things secured by the Treaty of Peace, and any disregard of the 
provisions of that document, to which the Powers of the world 
had set their seal, would be a serious blow to the sanctity of 
treaties in international affairs. Polish independence is in itself 
a matter of great importance to the peace of Europe.’ 

On this point then, that of Polish independence, there exists 
a general consensus of opinion. ll parties of the Opposition 
agree with the Government, that the independence of Poland 
ought to be maintained. 

It is necessary to pursue this point a little further, and to show 
that in regard to Polish independence the views of some of the 
principal leaders of British Labour coincide with those expressed 
by the Chairman of the Party, Mr. Adamson. Mr. J. H. 
Thomas, M.P., for example, on July 21st in the House of 
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Commons declared : ‘ We believe that the right roed is clearly to 
stick to our guns, and say that we do believe in, and are going 
to do all we can to maintain the independence of Poland.’ Mr. 
J. R. Clynes, M.P., in the House of Commons on August 10th 
likewise asserted, ‘ If I can speak for members on my own side, I 
would say that if Polish nationality or independence were seriously 
menaced, we should have to consider our position. We recognise 
that the independence of the Polish nation is essential to the 
continued peace of the world.’ Mr. Tom Shaw, M.P., on the 
21st of July used the same language, and also called attention 
toa serious danger. ‘ There is a very great danger that we may 
find Russia and Germany together, and we may also find Russia 
and Turkey together. Therefore, it is not merely a Russo-Ger- 
manic working together which is possible, but it is a Russian 
Eastern aggregation that we have ta fear, which may inflame not 
only Turkey and Persia but India, and cause possibly the greatest 
dislocation to our Empire that we have ever had to contemplate.’ 
Finally, Mr. Ernest Bevin, as spokesman. for the Labour Council 
of Action deputation to Mr. Lloyd George on August 10th, 
asserted that the independence of Poland was not at stake, and 
that they, the members of the Labour Council, ‘ had always stood 
for an independent Poland.’ 

British Labour, therefore, appears to be unanimous in sup- 
porting the cause of Polish independence. So far as words go, 
its attitude is irreproachable. Unfortunately we are bidden to 
love others not in word only, but in deed and truth, and we are 
driven to ask, what do all these fine words mean? ‘ Does Labour 
mean,’ the Frime Minister caustically inquired, ‘ that if the inde- 
pendence of Poland is really menaced, if it be really destroyed, and 
if Bolshevik Russia does to Poland what their Tsarist predecessors 
did a century and a half ago, Labour in this country would not 
permit the Government to send a single pair of boots to people who 
were fighting for their liberty? ’ 

To this question Mr. Bevin made an immortal answer, an 
answer which deserves to be known throughout Europe and 
recorded in history. Be it remembered that it was uttered on 
August 10th, on a day when the Bolshevik hordes were already 
marching, in spite of sham offers of an armistice, as they hoped, 
to the sack and loot of Warsaw. ‘ Labour will consider its posi- 
tion when that occasion arises. 

But there is another question to be considered besides that 
of the exact date on which the British Labour Party would con- 
sent to send a pair of boots to Poland, and that is the simple but 
important question : What is independence? No one expects or 
desires a legal or metaphysical definition of the word. But some- 
thing more is needed than a phrase, and Mr. Clynegs himself, 
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when cross-questioned by the Prime Minister, appeared to admit 
that the phrase required defining. ‘For my part I would not 
regard a nation as either independent or self-governing if some 
government were imposed upon it from outside. I cannot con- 
ceive @ nation as independent if it is not free to determine its own 
form of government.’ The remark is excellent, perfectly true so 
far as it goes, but it hardly goes far enough. As a definition of 
national independence it seems too narrowly political and juridical, 
and to omit two factors of vital importance, the military and the 
economic. A nation without certain strategical guarantees is like 
@ crab without a shell. Above all, political independence is an 
utter mockery unless it is accompanied by a certain economic 
independence. A beggar may be politically free, but economically 
we should hardly call him independent. So with a nation. It 
may be politically independent in name, but militarily and 
economically at the mercy of others. Let us put ourselves for the 
moment in the place of the Poles and try to imagine their 
situation. Suppose, after partitions and a Bolshevik invasion, 
England were allowed to retain her Monarchy and free institu- 
tions, but suppose, on the other hand, that London (which corre- 
sponds to Danzig) and the mouth of the Thames were not in 
her possession, that the Welsh coalfields (which correspond to the 
Upper Silesian coalfields) belonged to the Prussian Government, 
that Ireland (which corresponds to Lithuania) was controlled by 
Germany, and that some of our principal cities were in the hands 
of foreigners (like Vilna and Lemberg), should we then consider 
England independent? 

But that is precisely the situation of Poland at present, and 
it is important to understand that situation. It is easy to profess 
ourselves vaguely and abstractly in favour of Polish independence, 
but, if we are honest, we shall inquire into the concrete and prac- 
tical conditions under which Polish independence can exist, and do 
our best to help Poland to attain them. 

What then has been the attitude of British Labour (which is 
in favour of the complete independence of Poland) towards Poland 
in regard to the various Polish questions which have come before 
the public since the Allied statesmen met in Paris to decide the 
terms of peace? ' : 

Take first the question of Danzig. Here was a real difficulty. 
From an economic point of view, the possession of Danzig was of 
vital importance to Poland. It was her only port, situated at 
the mouth of the Vistula, a river which stands almost in the same 
relation to Poland as the Nile does to Egypt. Historically, 
Danzig had been a free city under the aegis of Poland until, to 
the disgust of its inhabitants, it was annexed by Prussia in 1792 
in the second partition of Poland by Frederick William II. The 
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dislike of the inhabitants for Prussian rule is illustrated by a curious 
fact. The old Danzig burgher family of Schopenhauer, on the 
annexation of the city by Prussia, cast the dust of Danzig off their 
feet, and departed with many other families into exile, sooner 
‘than submit to Prussian rule. Their son, then four years old, 
became famous later as the philosopher, at the expense of exile 
and with a lasting hatred of Prussian rule. But Danzig a small 
city of 150,000 inhabitants is today ethnographically German ; 
and therefore Poland was deprived of the possession of her sea-port. 
A compromise was adopted. Danzig became a free city under the 
League of Nations. On this question British Labour acquiesced 
and, indeed, according to the strict principle of ethnography, it 
was justified. 

But Poland needed for her economic independence, not only 
a port, but coal. In Upper Silesia are some of the richest coal- 
fields in the world. The inhabitants of Upper Silesia are 
ethnographicaily Polish, and, what is even more to the point from 
the standpoint of Labour, these Poles who number over a million 
represent Labour instead of Capital—the mineowners and land- 
lords being German. Yet British Labour* through one of its 
leading organs argued that—in spite of the plebiscite to be held 
there in accordance with the Treaty of Versailles—Upper Silesia 
ought to remain Prussian for economic reasons. Here ethno- 
graphy did not apply. Germany ought not to lose any of her 
coal in favour of Poland. The contradiction of principle in the 
case of Danzig and that of Upper Silesia is flagrant but the con- 
clusion is clear: Poland must be deprived .of both Danzig and 
Upper Silesia, her port and her coalfields—two vital conditions 
of her economic independence—for the benefit of Germany. 

But a further argument is advanced in the case of Upper 
Silesia. We are told that it did not belong to the historic Poland. 
If this argument were urged by those who desired to reconstitute 
the historic Poland, it would be reasonable, or at least consistent. 
But, strangely enough, those who insist on history in the 
ease of Upper Silesia are totally opposed to history in regard to 
Poland’s frontier on the east. ‘They argue that the old historic 
frontier was not ethnographical, and they would draw a line 
(which even the Bolsheviks appear to think unjust to Poland) 
reducing Poland on her eastern front to very narrow limits—a 
line which would place outside the bounds of Poland the homes 
of many of the most famous dead and living Poles: Kosciuszko, 
Mieckiewicz, Sienkiewicz, Paderewski, and Joseph Conrad. 

1 T.e. the officials and wirepullers of the Trade Unions who profess to speak 
for British Labour. Actually these officiala grossly misrepresent in many 


questions the attitude of the British working man. For instance, they mis- 


represent him in regard to foreign policy and infamously over the disabled 
soldiers’ problem.—Epitor, Nineteenth Century and After. 
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Shorn of all her ancient territories on the east, and deprived 
- of Danzig and Upper Silesia, Poland would be reduced to very 
small proportions, and be perhaps economically helpless. But the 
matter does not end there. It has been proposed to assign Vilna, 


a purely Polish city, to the Lithuanians. There are no 


Lithuanians in the city; but the Lithuanians claim the city, not 
on ethnographic but on historic grounds as the seat of their old 
Empire. Lemberg also, the capital of Eastern Galicia, though a 
purely Polish city, is claimed by the Ukrainians, and many who 
have not the faintest sympathy with the Ukrainians have cast an 
eye on the Polish oilfields of that province. 

When it is added that every effort has been made to prevent 
Poland from recovering the Mazurian Lakes and the Pinsk 
Marshes, two of the few strategical guarantees that Poland 
possesses geographically against attacks by Prussians or Russians, 
it cannot but be believed that a deep conspiracy exists, not only 
among Germans and Russians, against the independence and 
existence of the new Poland. 

The plan seems to be to create not an independent Poland, 
except so far as some hypocritical pretences are needed in order to 
satisfy public opinion, but—a quite distinct thing—a ‘ Duchy of 
Warsaw,’ like that created by Napoleon between 1807 and 1815. 
It could not last. It possessed no political or economic conditions 
for independence, and it was the regret of Napoleon at St. Helena 
that, instead of having founded a miserable Duchy, he had not 
founded, in the interest of Europe, a strong Foland. 

Now what has been the attitude of British Labour in regard 
to all these questions? Nominally, the leaders of British Labour 
are in favour of a ‘ completely independent Poland.’ But actually 
and practically they seem opposed to it. No one can accuse the 
British Labour Party of any sympathy or activities on behalf of 
Poland since the beginning of the Great War. Why not? It 
seems singular. As Lord Sydenham, in a striking letter to The 
Times on August 14th remarked : ‘If there was any country in 
the world which might have been expected to obtain their strong 
sympathies, it is Poland.’ And he added: ‘ The attitude on the 
other hand of the directors of Labour towards the dictators who 
have ruined Russia baffles explanation.’ 

What is the explanation? 

To criticise the foreign policy of Labour would perhaps be 
unkind or superfluous. But in view of the fact that to-day 
British Labour, by the creation of a Council of Action, seeks to 
dictate the foreign policy of England, it is a matter of vital 
importance to examine its policy and the sources of its policy. 
Englishmen must be on their guard, and they must inquire 
into the qualifications of their dictators. It may be urged that the 
old British Foreign Office exercised a like dictation, an ‘ undemo- 
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cratic control of foreign policy.’ But this at least can be said. 
The British Foreign Office was composed of experts trained during 
a lifetime in the geography and history of the countries with which - 
they dealt. It possessed a kind of corporate wisdom which had 
guided our country for centuries through innumerable dangers, 
checking and correcting the ignorance and blunders of elected 
statesmen. What are the qualifications of the new Council of 
Action? Be it said, without disrespect, many of our Labour 
Leaders do not appear from their speeches to be acquainted 
with the elements of political geography. As Mr. Thomas 
said with modesty in the House of Commons last year 
on November 17th: ‘We on these benches have never yet 
been trained in foreign politics.’ That may be s0, but it 
is hardly an argument in favour of the Council of Action. Should 
England in its foreign policy be ruled by amateurs? Foreign 
politics, above all, have one peculiar difficulty, often over- 
looked : they are foreign. A knowledge of geography, history, 
languages, is indispensable—above all personal travel and contact 
with foreign peoples. To obtain that in England is perhaps 
difficult. But one thing we must not forget. In London there 
exists an immense number of foreign revolutionaries from Eastern 
Europe. They are not Russians (there are no Russians in 
London: the Russians are peasants and do not emigrate to 
London). These men were the persecuted Jews of Eastern 
Europe who took refuge in their masses here. Naturally, as 
workers, they took part, and a large part, in the Labour move- 
ment. They came into contact with British Labour ; and British 
Labour with them. They permeated British Labour with their 
views on foreign politics. British Labour did not travel or study, 
but it met these men at every turn. Who are these men? The 
cousins, aunts and uncles of Trotsky, innumerable members of the 
same tribe. No other explanation can be found of the astounding 
hero-worship in certain quarters for such types as Trotsky and 
Lenin, or for the indifference shown by Labour towards Poland, 
than the influence and presence of these men. If we examine 
carefully the astounding adulation expressed in certain quarters 
for Bolshevism and all its works, we are driven to one conclusion : 
that, if in domestic affairs the Labour Party represents in the 
main the desire of the railwaymen and the coalminers and of the 
élite of Labour to increase their wages, in regard to Foreign 
Affairs, the Labour Party seems to mean, not England, but the 
East End Jew. 

The remark may seem harsh, but let us remember a certain 
sentence in’ the leading organ of the Labour movement on 
April 27th of this year : ‘ A wiser day may come when patriotism, 
that exalted selfishness, is recognised in all nations as a criminal 
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offence.’ This remark of the Labour organ contradicts the old 
saying of Cicero: ‘(Cari sunt parentes, cari liberi, propinqui, 
familiares, sed omnes omnium caritates patria una complexa est, 
pro qua quis bonus dubitet mortem oppetere si ei sit profuturus? ’ 
But the atrocity of the sentiment is less remarkable than its 
hypocrisy. It was uttered in defence of certain Sinn Feiners. 
To Bolsheviks, patriotism is a crime, and our soldiers who died 
in the war would by them be considered criminals. Even Patrick 
Pearse, who died as he believed for Ireland, would by them be con- 
sidered a criminal. The Bolshevik cares nothing for patriotism 
in any Gentile country whatever. He cares nothing for Ireland 
or Sinn Fein. But he will exploit any anti-British sentiment, 
for his own purposes, wherever it exists, in Ireland, India, or 
Egypt, remembering that Trotsky, his master, has sworn to 
destroy the British Empire. Of such Bolsheviks nothing truer 
can be said than was said by Cicero: ‘Quo est detestabilior 
istorum immanitas, qui lacerarunt omni scelere patriam et in ea 
funditus delenda occupati et sunt et fuerunt.’ 

In addition ta the Grand Council, there is some talk of found- 
ing Local Soviets throughout England. But it is doubtful if 
this will come to anything. There are hardly sufficient Jews to 
goround. Except perhaps in Manchester, where Messrs. Trotsky 
and Litvinoff (alias Braunstein and Finkelstein) have many com- 
patriots and supporters. 

But, even from the point of view of British Labour itself, such 
guides are dangerous. A first-hand knowledge of Germany or 
Russia (to mention no other countries) would be advisable. 
Greatly to its honour, British Labour had decided to see foreign 
countries and to investigate their conditions for itself. Some of 
the illusions about Bolshevik Russia are now dropping from their 
eyes. But much remains to be done, and two facts deserve on the 
part of British Labour most careful attention. 

In the first place, Prussia does not consider itself beaten. The 
militarist element in Prussia is still strong, and waiting for its 
moment to strike again for the destruction of Poland and the 
domination of Prussia and Eastern Europe. Indifference to 
Poland is dangerous, for it plays into the hands of General 
Ludendorff and of Admiral von Tirpitz, both of whom are work- 
ing, through the retention of Upper Silesia, and the recovery of 
Posen and West Prussia, for a new partition cf Poland. The 
policy of Admiral von Tirpitz can hardly be the policy of British 
Labour. Nor could British Labour knowingly adopt a policy 
mare reactionary than that of Metternich or Castlereagh. 

Secondly, let us be careful about Russia, whether Tsarist or 
Bolshevik. 

A great British statesman, Joseph Chamberlain, in a memor- 
able speech on Russia, once remarked, ‘Who sups with the devil 
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must use a long spoon.’ The remark is perhaps not inapplicable 
in relation to Lenin. Scratch a Russian, it is said, you find a 
Tartar. Has Russia changed ? 

It has been well remarked by an acute observer: ‘He would 
be a sanguine man who would trust the future peace of the world 
to a change in the mentality of any nation. Look back to old 
Froissart or to Shakespeare, and you will find your Englishman, 
Scotsman, Welshman, and Frenchman with all their essential 
characteristics already fixed. The Prussian is a definite type of 
humanity with his good and his bad points, and we shall be wise if 
we act on the assumption that his kind will breed true to its type.’ 
What of the Russian? 

Certainly it would seem that in such an institution as the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat, we have only a new name for a 
very old thing. In what way does this new order differ from the 
primitive structure of the old Tartar society? In the histories of 
Attila, Jenghiz Khan, and Tamerlane, we seem clearly to recognise 
the lineaments of the modern Bolshevik. 

This primitive Tartar element has always existed in Russia. 
Under the Tsarist regime, which, in spite of all its faults, was 
an,element of order and civilisation, this spirit was to a large 
extent suppressed or controlled. But there can be no doubt that 
we are witnessing to-day a recrudescence of that old spirit—a 
spirit of hatred and destruction, directed towards the destruction, 
not of Russia only, but of all Europe. We witness to-day, in 
the breakdown of Russia, not a sudden conversion to new-fangled 
Socialist theories, nor even a genuine and honourable Russian 
nationalism, but a curious atavism, a curious reversion to type, 
led by unscrupulous adventurers—the type of the old Russian 
Tartar. This Tartar, in conjunction with other non-European 
elements, is out for the plunder of the world. 

If the Bolsheviks succeed in sacking Warsaw, can it be 
imagined they will stop there, and not proceed elsewhere? How 
can a minority, ruling a great country by force, exist without a 
powerful army? That army must find work, employment, loot. 
This army is strongand numerous. Can Lenindisband it? After 
Warsaw, Constantinople. The plans are laid. The Balkans are 
riddled with Bolshevik jpropaganda. Bulgaria is seeking her 
revenge on Greece and Serbia. There are revolutionaries at work 
in Jugo-Slavia. It is notorious that Kemal Pasha (a Jew) 
is in Bolshevik pay. All the spurious and artificial nationalisms 
of the East are looking towards Moscow, and relying for the 
consummation of their schemes on some ‘ down toals’ strike of 
British Labour. 

In the schemes for Russian aggrandisement how do the views 
of Peter the Great, Catherine the Second, Boris Nolde, and Com- 
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missar Bukharin differ? Let us remember the orders of the 
Emperor Paul to the Ataman Orloff: ‘ Basilio Fetrovitch, get 
ready and march on Orenburg. From there cross Bokhara and 
Khiva to reach the Indus and the British settlements. Remem- 
ber that you have only to deal with English people, and try to 
cultivate the friendship of the tribes. Thence ta the Ganges.’ 

Both Bolsheviks and Prussians are in fact uniting for the 
destruction, after Poland, of Europe and the British Empire. The 
danger is plain. British Labour must face it. Trotsky, let it 
never be forgotten, has sworn the destruction of the British 
Empire. But if, in union with Prussia, across Poland, he 
accomplishes his aim, and the British Empire is destroyed, what 
then becomes of British Labour? Englishmen would be driven, 
like Italians or Spaniards in the past, as emigrants and dagoes, to 
seek their bread in foreign lands, to work as helots for a foreign 
master. 

There is only one hope at the present juncture. Poland, 
scorning foreign aid, will rely first on the bravery of her own men, 
In the bitterest struggles for Italian unity, a King uttered a great 
saying. Italia fara da sé. And so Poland will resist the Tartar 
and the Prussian. Polonia fard da sé. And there may yet be 
hope that even British Labour, witnessing Poland’s heroic 
struggle for her independence, will recognise that Poland, in fight- 
ing for her liberties, deserves well of mankind, and that she is 


fighting, like Belgium in 1914, not for Poland only but for the 
peace and freedom of the world. 


R. A. UssHER. 





THE PEASANTS UNDER LENIN 


OnE of the most striking of Lenin’s utterances was contained in 
an interview which the Russian leader gave not long since to a 
Special Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian He said— 
what is perfectly true—that the peasants were individualists, and 
that, if they were a united political force, they could swamp the 
Bolsheviks. Then followed this extremely illuminating passage 
between the Russian leader and the interviewer : 


I said: ‘If State agriculture in Russia comes ta be on a 
larger scale, will there not be a sort of proletarianisation of 
the peasants, so that in the long run their interests will come 
to be more or less identical with those of the workers in other 
than agricultural industry? ’ 

He said: ‘ Something in that direction is being done, but 
it will have to be done very carefully, and must take a very 
long time. When we are getting many thousands of tractors 
from abroad, then something of the sort would become possible.’ 

Finally I asked : ‘Did he think they would pull through far 
enough economically to satisfy the needs of the peasantry, before 
that same peasantry had organised a real political opposition 
that should overwhelm them?’ 

Lenin laughed. ‘If I could answer that question I could 
answer everything, for on the answer to that question every- 
thing depends. I think we can. Yes, I think we can. But I 
do not know that we can.’ 


In pre-revolution days the Russian peasants were in the pro- 
portion of eighty per cent. to the rest of the population over the 
whole of Russia. Outside the Governments of Petrograd and 
Moscow this proportion was much greater, and since the revolu- 
tion it has increased enormously; for Russia has lost some of 
her principal industrial districts in Poland, and it is well known 
that the towns have fallen into decay and large numbers of their 
inhabitants have gone to the country. 

It is clear from these simple statistics that the attitude of 
the millions of peasants will decide the fate of Russia—and per- 
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haps of the world. Lenin himself admits that this attitude is 
at present undetermined. For it to be determined in favour of 
the Bolsheviks he lays down two conditions as essential: (1) 
the slow proletarianisation of the peasants ; (2) that their economic 
needs should be satisfied before their political discontent develops 
,@N opposition which would admittedly be overwhelming. Lenin 
sees plainly that the danger to Bolshevism lies in the peasant 
enigma. Some of his naive supporters, particularly in this 
country, are never tired of telling us that Bolshevism distin- 
guishes itself from doctrinaire Socialism in that it does not talk 
Communism but acts Communism. I think Lenin and his more 
intelligent. colleagues are under no such illusions ; and the realities 
of the situation in Russia certainly uphold their judgment. Let 
us analyse these realities. 

The Bolsheviks in repeated manifestos describe themselves as 
the advance guard of the workers. The number of conscious 
Bolsheviks has been given at totals varying from 200,000 to 
600,000. But we need not cencern ourselves too deeply with 
this matter. The ultimate ideal of Bolshevism, as proclaimed by 
Lenin himself, is Socialism without the State, that is a con- 
dition of philosophic anarchy which Tolstoy would have described 
as the Kingdom of God on earth. It requires no gift of cynicism 
to say that the number of people fully qualified to enter this 
Kingdom is exceedingly few. Therefore we can conclude that 
the number of conscious Communists is as small as the number 
of perfect Christians. What the Bolsheviks in their manifestos 
really mean, but do not want to say, is that their adherents are 
party men; but again the number of fully conscious and trust- 
worthy party men—say of the type of Litvinoff—must of necessity 
be very small. Let us not forget also that the force which main- 
tains the Bolshevik Party in power is the Red Army composed of 
men limited in numbers by military age and with a fair sprinkling 
of the town proletariat which by now cannot possibly number 
in all more than ten per cent. of Russia’s population. From these 
circumstances it will readily be understood that Lenin is right 
to feel anxious about the future, which has yet to disclose the 
attitude of the peasantry towards Bolshevism—of ninety per cent. 
of Russia’s whole population. 

Why, it will be asked, does the peasant whom Lenin has 
rightly described as an individualist not rise and sweep away a 
régime the avowed purpose of which is to proceed at once to 
the destruction of private property and to the setting up in its 
place of communal ownership of the means of production? The 
apathy of the peasantry is accounted for by many circumstances. 
For the principal of these circumstances we turn once more to 
the recent utterances of Lenin : 
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Having overthrown Tsardom and militarism [he says in his Proletarian 
Revolution] the peasantry was dreaming about equalised land tenure, and 
no power on earth would have been able to kill this dream in the 
peasantry, as it became free from landlordism and from the bourgeois 
parliamentary republican state. The proletarians were saying to the 
peasants ‘ We shall help you to attain this “ideal” form of capitalism 
(since equalisation of land tenure is the idealisation of capitalism from 
the point of view of the small producer) ; but by doing so we shall demon- 
strate to you its inadequacy, and the necessity of passing to the social 
tillage of the land.’ 

Elsewhere in the same work Lenin admits that although the 
Bolsheviks did not agree to the claim of the peasants they regarded 
it as their duty to satisfy it ‘ because it was the claim of the 
overwhelming majority of the peasants.’ In other words the 
Bolsheviks were ‘to help the peasantry in that process of testing 
the petty bourgeois ideas in order to pass from them as speedily 
as possible to the Socialist demands.’ 

When he says ‘as speedily as possible’ Lenin is not really 
sanguine that the transformation will be accomplished soon. For 
he knows that to attain this ideal, what he terms the ‘ process of 
proletarianisation ’ must be carried out, and did he not tell the 
Manchester Guardian interviewer that this ‘ will have to be done 
very carefully and must take a very long time’? Here the problem 
with which the Bolsheviks are confronted is one of the greatest 
problems of Humanity itself. The peasant is a man of unde- 
veloped mind and frugal habits. By a strange irony the Com- 
munist Party has secured to him—and boasts ofthe achievement— 
the highest ideal attainable under Capitalism—the equalisation of 
land distribution. Thus by the aid of the Bolsheviks he has 
become what they term ‘a petty bourgeois.’ ‘To convert him into 
a class-conscious Communist he must be turned into a proletarian 
—that is to say he must be taught the benefits of association, and 
his occupation must be industrialised. Lenin mentions the intro- 
duction of ‘ thousands and thousands of tractors’ as one of the 
principal influences which will produce this great change. The 
experiment is perilous. Lenin knows this, for he says that the 
work will have to be done very carefully, and that it will take a 
very long time. Things have proved different with the town 
proletariat who worked in factories together, and never experi- 
enced the blessings of the equalisation of property. The Bolshe- 
viks themselves know enough about haman nature to admit that 
the peasant will not remain content to live simply from the fruits 
of his little plot of land. He will want more. Admitting that, 
owing to the peculiar circumstances which prevailed in Russia 
at the time of the revolution, the levelling process in regard to 
the peasant has been successfully carried out, is he to get this 
“more’ by beginning again the whole history of individual com- 
petition, or will the Bolsheviks by law and propaganda succeed 
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in making him an intelligent and realising Communist, ready 
to give up his individual allotment and farm the land and share 
its fruits in association with his fellow-men? Most Bolsheviks 
think that they will succeed in accomplishing this miracle, and 
that under their tuition peasants will jump over the stage of 
middle-class development and land straight in Utopia. But Lenin 
is obviously apprehensive. 

Meanwhile time presses. The towns, we know, have fallen 
into ruin and decay. No Labour Missions to Russia are neces- 
sary to tell us this; the Bolsheviks do not deny it. We have less 
information about the conditions in the country. We do know, 
however, that the standard of life there has gone down and not 
up. It was always low, but to-day it has reached the level of 
primitive conditions. The peasants demand at least as good a 
Jife as they had before; and in their new capacity of ‘ little bour- 
geoisie’ they demand more—probably much more. As things 
are at present they cannot possibly improve their lot. Paper 
money is valueless. The towns have no products to give them 
in exchange for the crops which they have raised. Hence it is 
literally true that they are sitting on their allotments living 
solely from hand to mouth on the frugal fruits of their own soil. 
A dull and barren existence this, it must be confessed. 

_ Lenin doubtless had this state of affairs in the back of his 
mind when he said that everything depended on whether they 
could pull through far enough economically to satisfy the needs 
of the peasantry before that same peasantry had organised & real 
political opposition that should overwhelm them. ‘ Here we see 
how urgent it has become for the Bolsheviks to'open up trade 
relations with the West. Without the products of the industrial 
West they cannot carry out the process of the proletarianisation 
of the peasant which is essential to their Socialistic plan and 
purpose. 

What, lef us next inquire, does Lenin mean when he talks 
of satisfying the needs of the peasants? ' Has he a nice regard 
for language and does he really mean needs? Certainly some 
Bolsheviks have quite ordinary ideas of what constitutes man’s 
needs. But the peasant will have something to say on the point. 
The whole prospect is one that might make Tolstoy turn in his 
grave ! 

Lenin relies upon the dictatorship af the poor peasant to attain 
his end. He forgets that poverty is a disease largely of com- 
parison ; and that now equalisation has been carried out the poor 
are no longer the exception. Yet—always he has in the inner 
reeesses of his mind some fears, ‘ A common peasant revolution,’ 
he says, ‘is still a bourgeois revolution and could not in a back- 
ward country be turned into a Socialist—one without a whole 
series of transitions and successive stages.’ It is, after all, not 
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sq very surprising that the anarchists should now be calling Lenin 
bourgeois—Lenin of all men in this world ! 

It comes then to this: the fate of the Bolsheviks will depend 
upon the as yet undetermined attitude of the peasants, who num- 
ber ninety per cent. of Russia’s population. If this attitude is 
to favour Communistic principles the proletarianisation of the 
peasants must first be accomplished. By proletarianisation is 
meant chiefly the satisfaction of their economic, or, to put the 
matter more plainly, their human needs. This purpose can only 
be carried out by opening up trade with the West and securing 
the necessary machines, goods, and commodities which the 
peasant demands before he will part with food to keep alive his 
future proletarian brother of the towns. In the process, starting 
from the small beginning of his equal allotment, he may become 
corrupted and conceivably develop an incorrigible taste for private 
property and an unequal share of the good things of this life. 
That is the risk which Lenin runs. But meanwhile things are 
in a state of stagnation, and he is in a great hurry to 
resume trade and begin the long and weary process of proletarian- 
isation upon which he is confident depends the realisation of 
all his dreams. He believes that he has planted his seed in virgin 
soil—the equalisation of land tenure--and that if he can only 
make the peasants prosper—‘ satisfy their economic needs’ is 
the term he uses—and, in the meantime, peacefully persuade 
them io see the merits of Communism, all will be well. The 
unhappy bourgeoisie did not get off so lightly, but. then they. were 
very few in number. The peasants, as everyone knows, are-an 
overwhelming force. Here Lenin points out that the bourgeoisie 
were of a fixed mentality, and therefore hopeless from his point 
of view, whereas the peasants are undeveloped and therefore 
capable of change. Perhaps he will be disillusioned if he begins 
to bribe them with luxuries. To sum up, the piquancy of the 
whole situation in Russia lies in these facts : 

(1) That a party believing in direct action to establish Com- 
munism has been compelled to equalise private property among 
ninety per cent. of the population, and that it owes its retention 
of power to the maintenance of this system. 

(2) That in order to produce Socialism among this.ninety per 
cent. of the population it has found it urgently necessary to secure 
the products of the Western capitalistic states. To all this the 
answer of the Bolshevik is simple. It is: The means justify 
the end. 

Let us always keep in mind what Lenin never forgets : that 
the peasants are an overwhelming force, one which if only it 
bestirs itself, can ‘swamp’ Bolshevism—again I. use Lenin’s 
words. 


LANcELOT LAWTON. 





IS INDUSTRIAL PEACE POSSIBLE ? 


Dean Ince has proclaimed to humanity that there is no such 
thing as progress, and humanity, in whose soul the pain of birth 
always leaves an ineffaceable trace of sadness, so that it is 
peculiarly liable to mistake pessimism for common sense, has 
welcomed him as a prophet. I should respect pessimists more if 
they had the courage of their convictions; but to deny the value 
of life and to remain alive is at best folly and at worst the rankest 
selfishness. If a man believes his race has lived in vain, he can 
only contribute his chord to the chorus of Weltschmerz, and then 
follow Schopenhauer to a suicide’s grave. 

I admit that present conditions offer much circumstantial 
evidence in support of the pessimist’s contention, and this is 
particularly true of the conditions prevailing in the industrial 
world. A war which was to join in one loving brotherhood all 
classes of the victorious peoples has apparently resulted in nothing 
but an intensification of that class-hatred which was first analysed 
by Marx, but has existed from the time of the Old Man of the 
primaeval family. I do not want to insist too much on the un- 
reality of this class-hatred. The permanent grievance impressed 
upon the minds of the rank and file by the conduct of domineering 
militarists is a far more eloquent agent of peacetime chaos 
than the love of, and confidence in, officer-comrades is a potent 
agent for peacetime solidarity. The former slays its ten 
thousands, the latter only saves its thousands. This is a curious 
psychological fact, and its force makes me repudiate any undue 
optimism. I can only assert my belief in the identity of the 
interests of all classes, and offer a few suggestions as to how that 
identity may be practically realised. 

Historica] analogy is most dangerous. It is idle to say that at 
the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth century 
we passed through a similar period of industrial upheaval, and 
that everything came right in the end. It did not; and, moreover, 
circumstances were entirely different. The early Georgian world 
did not rejoice in industrial expansion, it merely acquiesced in it, 
and economic conditions kept labour within far straiter bonds 
than did ever the sword of the feudal baron. To-day Marx has 
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written his Koran, and Lenin is his prophet. Labour is beating 
no longer against what it does not understand, e.g. the introduc- 
tion of machinery, but against what it understands too well, 
namely, the institution of profit. For if it be said that the great 
mass of discontented labour merely in fact expresses its ambition 
in unceasing demands for increased wages, and that only the 
intellectuals feel any animosity against profit as such, I reply that 
the basic cause of discontent is the same, namely, indignation at 
the disproportionate reward allowed to the entrepreneur, the brain 
worker, the capitalist, or whatever you choose to call the organising 
partner in industry. Industrial unrest in the modern sense dates 
from the publication of the balance-sheets of limited liability 
companies. Let me state the position from the worker’s point of 
view. His labour is as essential to industry as the organising 
ability of the master. Yet he is a wage slave, i.e. he is compelled 
to sell his labour as a commodity, as an item in the cost of pro- 
duction, just like bricks or any other raw material. He is 
dehumanised. This is the chief plaint of the Guild Socialist, and 
a wrong, the righting of which he hopes will do more than any- 
thing else to bring about the industrial millennium. The corollary 
of wage slavery is a degrading dependence upon permanent em- 
ployment, inasmuch as the barrier against starvation is of the 
frailest, and must be renewed every week. Those who have not 
been born and bred in the fear of unemployment can hardly 
realise its terror, but the mental agony of the capitalist who 
makes five instead of ten per cent. cannot be comparable to that 
of a man who can only make one meal a day instead of three. 
Hence comes the bitter feeling against careless wealth, not because 
it gives comfort but because it gives safety. 

Secondly, the worker thinks that experience proves his partner- 
ship with capital to be a fallacy. One cannot really congratulate 
the commercial classes upon their use of their period of ascendency. 
Where they have been strong enough they have—with, of course, 
many admirable exceptions—waged a merciless war against 
wages. For example, if, at certain piece-work rates, good work- 
men have earned a large weekly sum, those rates have been cut, 
in order to keep them in their proper economic sphere. The motive 
of private gain has disregarded all moral considerations, and finds 
its epitome (possibly also its epitaph) in the vile slogan of ‘ busi- 
ness as usual’ which was the offering of the Home Front to our 
1914 Crusaders. The worker therefore seeks to substitute the 
motive of public gain, and his attitude can be summed up by 
Mr. Brace’s declaration in the House of Commons that ‘the 
workers will not continue to produce for private profit.’ If this 
be really so, the means employed are not worthy of the end. 
For the practical tendency of the worker is to define public gain 
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as his own, and to substitute the worker's profit for the employer's 
prefit. This will not take us very far; for it makes no difference 
whether an industry is controlled by ten men or a thousand if at 
the same time it is controlled purely in the interest of the 
controller. 

The situation therefore with which we are faced is that of 
sullen revolt upon the one hand, and desperate, nervous resistance 
upon the other. Such a situation is intolerable. It means the 
loss of millions of working days every year; it means creeping 
paralysis; it means the inevitable break-up of the whole of our 
industrial, and consequently our national, life. Under some 
system or other industry must go on, and we must formulate 
agreed conditions upon which it can not only exist but progress. 
For humanity will never cease having children, and that means 
more mouths to feed, more work to do, and the provision of 
additional work for additional workers. 

We must agree with Mr. Justice Sankey that upon the evidence 
before us the present system stands condemned. Its very faults 
have led to that state interference with industry, whose operation 
has done more to delay permanent industrial peace than probably 
any other war development. Nobody has any scruples about 
kicking an impersonal state, just as everybody acquires merit by 
successfully defrauding railway companies. The present system 
has only one possible development, namely the gradual formation 
of gigantic Trusts on the one hand, and Trade Unions with 
universal membership upon the other. I have no animus against 
Trusts. The reports of the Profiteering Committees upon the 
cotton and tobacco trusts have shown that they are capable of the 
greatest possible production, in the shortest time, at the lowest 
possible price, and with the most complete elimination of waste, 
which last is the id¢a rod dya0od of the doctrinaire Socialist. 
Nor do I object to Trade Unions which have extorted concession 
after concession to their members’ advantage by dint of unceasing 
and unsparing effort. But they are militant bodies—they only 
exist because something is wrong with the industrial system, and 
we cannot allow the division of the industrial arena into two great 
armed camps—the Trusts and the Trade Unions, each profoundly 
jealous and suspicious of the other, each trampling underfoot with 
sublime indifference the public whom they are supposed to serve ; 
while the state stands by, a self-appointed referee, whose whistle 
is entirely disregarded by the combatants. 

The approach to the consideration of a practical alternative is 
beset with difficulties. The governing factor is of course public 
opinion, without whose backing ultimate failure is inevitable. 
This implies a long educative process, and most unfortunately, 
there is no economic curriculum, so far as I know, in any secondary 
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or primary school. I do most seriously suggest that we should 
not leave this most important branch of education to well-inten- 
tioned but disorganised effort. Economics cannot be taught from 
political platforms or by partisan class literature. Economic 
definitions, at all events, should know no class, and in present 
circumstances the great majority have no opportunity of digesting 
plain economic facts except through the juice engendered by the 
sporadic outbursts of political visionaries. Men must believe in the 
necessity of profit as an economic factor before any via media 
between dictatorship of the proletariat and dictatorship of the 
bourgeoisie can be found. To my mind a possible solution can 
be found if we define profit not as the excess of the sale-price over 
production, but as the reward given by the community generally 
to the battalions of industry generally in return for their services 
as agents of supply. The second difficulty lies in the fact that a 
very large number, though by no means the whole, of the workers 
have already chosen their alternative to the present system. 
They call it Nationalisation, and a brief definition will suffice. It 
involves the elimination of the private employer, and copartnership 
between the state and the workers in management, the whole of 
the capital being found by the state. These are the straits to 
which industry has been reduced by the artificial antagonism 
between employer and employed. Mr. Brace, leader of the South 
Wales Miners, said in the House of Commons on February 11, 
1920: ‘If the workmen are not given an effective voice’ (in 
control) ‘they will have nothing to do with it’ (i.e. the Govern- 
ment scheme for regulating the Coal Industry) ; ‘ if the workmen 
are given an effective voice, they (the coalowners) will have 
nothing to do with it; it will not work.’ He went on to explain 
what he meant by an ‘effective voice.’ ~The hierarchy of the 
Coal Industry is to consist of a Ministry of Mines, fourteen all- 
powerful district councils, and lecal Mining Councils for each pit. 
Mr. Brace’s ‘ effective voice ’ is secured as follows : On the district 
councils, out of 14 members, 4 are to be elected by the 
miners and 4 by the mine officials. Anybody who knows any- 
thing of mining knows that, given the elimination of the owner, 
the miners and the mine officials would be one solid party, with 
an absolute majority upon the Council. On the Local Mining 
Council, out of 10 members, the pit workmen are to elect 4, 
the district council (a miners’ body) to appoint 3, and the remain- 
ing 8 are to be ex-officio the manager, the under-manager, and the 
business manager, whose interests will be identical, as already 
shown, with those of the pit workers, if and when they come in 
conflict with the interests of the consumer. I have stressed these 
facts merely to show that so-called nationalisation is nothing but 
a transfer of ownership and management from one set of men to 
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another set. The sole difference between this proposed régime 
and a full-fledged Soviet organisation is that under the former 
the present owners are to be bought out with state scrip, under 
the latter their property is confiscated. But the interest upon this 
state scrip must presumably be paid, and failing new taxation can 
only be found out of the excess, if any, which miners allow to 
exist, of sale prices realised over costs of production. The 
temptation on the one hand to absorb the whole of this excess in 
wages or salaries, and on the other to repudiate the enormous 
additional burden imposed upon the state by the cost of purchase, 
would be irresistible. If you get as far as Kerensky, you are forced 
to go on to Lenin. 

Let me, by way of preface to my next main consideration, 
briefly examine the situation created by this step towards the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. Granted the continuance of ‘class 
consciousness ’ and class antagonism it is inevitable. Lenin shows 
greater vision and courage than those whom he stigmatises as 
our ‘ half-baked revolutionaries.’ He has an implicit belief in the 
gospel of Marx and Engels, and the following is Engels’ view of 
nationalisation as a ‘ transition stage’ * in the progress towards 
Communism : 


The proletariat needs the state, not in the interests of liberty, but for 
the purpose of crushing its opponents.* 


Lenin is still clearer : 


As long as the ‘highest’ phase of Communism has not arrived, the 
Socialists demand the strictest control by society and by the state of the 
quantity of labour and the quantity of consumption ; only this control must 
start with the expropriation of the capitalists, with the control of the 
workers over the capitalists.* 


On the same page Lenin defines the ‘ essential, imperative ques- 
tions of the day’ 


as the expropriation of the capitalists, the conversion of all citizens into 
workers and employees of one huge syndicate—the whole state—and the 
complete subordination of the whole of the work of this syndicate to a really 
democratic state—to the state consisting of the councils of workers’ and 
soldiers’ deputies. 


Is not this a very fair description, mutatis mutandis, of the 
organisation of industry under nationalisation, as described by 
the British nationalisers? They vehemently declare that their 
‘ nationalisation is not bureaucracy.” Very well; then it must be 
the Soviet system, i.e. government by the councils of workers’ 
deputies. 


1 See Marx’s letter to Bracke, May 15, 1875. 
2 Engels’ letter to Bebel, 3 The State and the Revolution, p. 100. 
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The point is perhaps worth following up a little further, 
because I am anxious to show to every intelligent person who 
believes in this alternative to the present system, how it must 
inevitably take them far beyond the point to which they are 
prepared to go, simply because it is the outcome of intensified 
class antagonism. Lord Gainford, in his evidence before the 
Coal Commission, said quite frankly 


Rather than be a party to any system which does not leave to the coal- 
owners full executive control, we [i.e. the Mining Association] would prefer 
Nationalisation at any price. 


By Nationalisation he meant, of course, full state ownership and 
control. This is the clearest indication that if anyone expects the 
capitalists tamely to submit to full executive control. by the 
workers, he is suffering from a profound delusion. For if Lord 
Gainford had not known that he could invest his capital, now 
invested in the coal industry, elsewhere, he would not have so 
calmly faced the possibility of expropriation at any price. And 
if a Labour Government was returned to power to-morrow and 
proceeded to nationalise by Act of Parliament every industry in 
the country, it is idle to pretend that capitalists would submit. 
Most people implicitly obey laws only when the laws suit them ; 
and in the hypothetical case I have supposed there would un- 
doubtedly be a civil war of property owners, large and small, 
versus those who do not own property. The nationaliser may say 
he only wants to nationalise because he thinks nationalisation the 
best and most efficient system. If so, then, in logic, he must 
advocate universal nationalisation, and upon his own definition 
of that system, he must advocate dictatorship of the proletariat. 
This involves, of course, the temporary destruction of our industrial 
system, and the permanent destruction of our political system. 
If there is anyone who declares that it only means the development 
of democracy in industry and politics, let him read this sentence 
of Lenin’s and ponder whether it is not absolutely true. 


The more developed democracy is, the nearer at hand is the danger of a 
civil war in connexion with any profound political divergence which 
threatens the existence of the bourgeoisie.* 


I have written so much in order to point out the logical conse- 
quences of the elimination of capital—and it should be remem- 
bered that in the category of capitalist must be placed not only 
millionaires but every person who owns property of any sort or 
description. I do not maintain the impossibility of a social and 
industrial organisation without the existence of capitalists. It is 
possible, but it is extremely uncomfortable, restrictive, chaotic, 


4 The Proletarian Revolution, p. 27. 
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and incomplete. It is, however, impossible without the function 
of management, and my next main contention is that the expert 
-is essential, and that the best expert is the capitalist whose living 
depends upon his own exertions. The salaried expert is, of 
course, a substitute, but, as the Scotchman said, ‘the expense is 
hellish.’ 

There is a science of management, just as there is a science of 
laying bricks. Both are all-absorbing, and the limitation of the 
human intellect is not capable of the continuously and consistently 
efficient discharge of both. Lenin may pretend he organises 
Russian industry through his working-class Soviets. He does 
not; he does it through M. Krassin, and he pays him 40,000I. 
@ year in Swedish currency for doing it. M. Krassin does it by 
instituting the conscriptiou of labour, which policy he executes 
through Comrade Trotsky. It is obvious that the workers can 
have many valuable suggestions to make to the manager. Under 
the present system they have no incentive to make them, because 
increased output does not benefit them except very obscurely and 
indirectly through reduction in the cost of living. It probably 
would be impossible to ascertain exactly the increased profit result- 
ing from any particular suggestion, but several firms have already 
started a system of bonuses for suggestions adopted. I shall be 
accused of gross materialism, but I cannot formulate any universal, 
continuously operating, incentive to persons to do their best, 
except the motive of gain in one form or other. There are, of 
course, various subsidiary incentives, e.g. pride in good work, 
rivalry in ambition, patriotism, fanaticism, all of which are far 
more estimable, but none universal, none sufficiently compre- 
hensive to form a trustworthy basis for an industrial system which 
is prima facie concerned with the making of money. 

If I am correct, then the opposition to profit, as such, dis- 
appears. For if I am incorrect then the objections which are 
made to profit apply equally to wages, which are generically the 
same thing, namely, a reward for work done, and the ideal 
industrial system would be one in which some dictator of godlike 
vision arranged what work is to be done, what workers are to do 
it, and under which nobody, not even the dictator himself, has 
any right to, nor indeed actually receives, anything except the 
necessities of life in kind. It is not unreasonable to assume that 
such a system would satisfy nobody, even if it were possible, and 
therefore my contention is that the true reason for the agitation 
against the wage-system does not arise from objection to payment 
for work done, but against inequitable payment for different kinds 
of work. What is called wage-slavery will not be abolished if 
the payment, now called wages, is in future termed salary ; it can 
only be abolished by the substitution of a system which will allow 
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present wage-earners to share in the prosperity of their industry 
to a far greater extent, and which will eliminate the objectionable 
features of fixed wages, possible unemployment, profiteering, and 
the sleeping partnership of labour in industrial control. This 
implies copartnership in work, reward, and control. The objective 
is twofold—improvement in status, and improvement in income. 
Not the most drastic revolution can achieve anything else. I have 
said that economic education is necessary for the workers, but it 
is still more necessary for the employers. For to make copartner- 
ship compulsory would be to destroy the possibility of its success. 
Labour quite rightly imagines the State as at present constituted 
to be an agent of compulsion. It knows that the State is at 
present largely controlled by the commercial classes, and it would 
therefore be violently prejudiced against copartnership if the State 
attempted to force it upon industry by legislation. It has had 
many examples to prove, as it thinks, that copartnership is merely 
a trick on the part of the employer to increase his profit. This 
is the basic reason why, of 545 copartnership schemes started in 
this country before 1919, only 183 are still in existence. What 
is required therefore is the frank recognition, based upon con- 
viction, that copartnership is the only way out of the morass 
created by class antagonism ; and this recognition must be freely 
accorded by the state, the employers, and the employees. As 
regards the employers, this means a voluntary limitation by them 
of their profits, and a sacrifice by them of some part of their own 
gain in the interest of their industry as a whole, and of the con- 
sumer. It will take an enormous amount of educational effort 
to induce them to accept this; for it means that they must have 
vision enough to realise that it is a case of aut Caesar aut nihil, 
either copartnership in industry or no place for them in industry 
at all, indeed probably no industry of any kind. Blank negation 
to the demands of millions of people who are beginning to realise 
their power means industrial suicide. 

We have already secured from the state a pious blessing of the 
principle of copartnership. It is not surprising ; a state tortured 
by a sense of its own impotency will grasp at any idea which 
promises the creation of industrial republics, self-contained, self- 
governing, and self-supporting. We have in addition a great 
number of employers, particularly in those industries which have 
suffered most from strikes, who possess at least good-will towards 
the idea. Moreover, the great majority of Trade Union leaders, 
realising whither class antagonism is driving them, are favourably 
disposed towards any system which promises industrial peace. 
If, therefore, the Government came out with a strong declaration 
in favour of the principle of copartnership, and without any 
attempt to impose it directed their political propaganda towards 
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advocacy of the idea, the way would be open for the next step. 
Politically it would strengthen their position enormously. A 
campaign, not anti-Nationalisation, but pro-copartnership, would 
produce a stupendous practical effect; for it would have all the 
advantages which the positive offensive invariably possesses over 
the negative defensive. But it is not the slightest use for the 
Board of Trade to produce a cut and dried scheme for application 
to all industries. Every industry must work out its own salvation, 
and any central body can only suggest general principles of 
copartnership schemes. Let the next step therefore be to 
summon a general conference of men of good-will to work out the 
general principles of copartnership, and let this be followed by 
special meetings of the Whitley Councils instructed to work out 
@ practical scheme each for its own industry. There would be no 
compulsion to adopt this scheme, but it would serve as a model, 
as a guarantee of good-will on the part of its framers, and it would 
arouse interest in the idea in every workshop and factory. 

It will be useful, perhaps, to formulate a few general con- 
siderations and to submit the working of copartnership schemes, 
so far as we have any experience of them, to a brief examination. 
The person who approaches this question is apt to be appalled at 
the practical lack of success which has attended the majority of 
such schemes. There are many successes, the most famous 
probably that of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, but there . 
are examples all over the world, e.g. Messrs. Procter and Gamble, 
of Cincinnati, and M. Godin’s Iron Foundry at Guise. No one, 
however, need be astonished at a large percentage of failures in the 
infancy of a new system ; indeed, such failures possess the greatest 
possible educational value. I will endeavour therefore to sum- 
marise the chief causes of failure and to infer from them some 
general essentials to success. The causes of failure are : 

(1) Suspicion on the part of the workers due to the intro- 
duction in the past of many fraudulent schemes, designed to 
benefit the employer only. 

(2) Apathy on the part of the workers (see Ministry of Labour’s 
Report on Profit-sharing and Labour Copartnership 1920). 

(3) Periods of bad trade, so that no dividends or only insignifi- 
cant dividends are earned.. This makes any scheme appear a 
farce. 

(4) Incompetence in management, bankruptcy, death of 
employer, and kindred causes. 

(5) Trade Union hostility, owing to the fear that success would 
break up the Trade Unions, as the champions of the worker 
against industrial injustice. 

The first problem, therefore, is to remove suspicion. Most 
copartnership schemes have not given the employees any control 
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whatever. They have only given effect to copartnership in so far 
as it is identical with profit-sharing. The worker has had no 
check upon the administration of the scheme, and no means of 
telling whether the employer has kept to his bargain or not. The 
average balance-sheet conveys nothing to even the skilled financier 
of the details of the distribution of profit, and all the worker can 
gather from it is the total amount of profit which has been made. 
If he sees profits running into thousands of pounds while he 
himself receives a miserable pittance, he is naturally violently 
prejudiced against copartnership. Detailed balance-sheets are 
therefore essential, and a representative of the workers should 
have access to the audit. 

No attempt must be made to undercut the minimum established 
wage by either boycotting Trade Unions or by offering, and 
obtaining acceptance of, a lesser wage in return for the offer of a 
share in the profits. 

There should be no compulsion put upon the workmen to accept 
their share in profits in the form of shares in the Company. 
Neither should there be any priority in payment of dividends to 
capital, e.g. the first 5 per cent. should not be reserved to capital, 
and the workers only begin ‘to share upon the 50: 50 system 
after this charge has been met. This favouritism of capital might 
possibly be best counteracted under a system such as that advo- 
cated by the editor of the New Commonwealth, namely, one 
under which every pound paid out in wages carried the same 
dividend (if any) as every pound of invested capital. The only 
essential’ priority is the priority of the charge upon profits of 
such sum as it may be necessary to carry to the reserve; and 
this brings me to my next point. For it is quite possible that 
there might be some juggling with this sum by the employer, 
and it is therefore essential that the workers should have some 
voice in this matter, that is, they must have a voice in the 
management, including such questions as policy, development, 
etc. The character of this voice must obviously vary with each 
particular industry, and it would be foolish to lay down hard 
and fast rules. In some cases, e.g. that of Messrs. Priestman 
Brothers, Ltd., the business is run in accordance with decisions 
arrived at during monthly conferences between the employees’ 
works committee and the management. It is of the essence of 
copartnership that some such co-operation in management should 
be instituted, for therein lies that improvement of status which 
is one of the two main objectives. Wherever possible any extra 
payments accruing to employees under a copartnership scheme 
should be payable every week, or at the shortest possible intervals. 
Annual or biennial settlements gravely prejudice the popularity 
of such schemes. 

282 
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Every undertaking in every industry should have its own un- 
employment and pension insurance scheme. Every reasonable 
man should make this concession to the advocates of the Guild 
system, who hold that an industry is responsible for all engaged 
in it whether sick or well. I do not personally approve of the 
bonus upon output system. A dividend upon wages is just as 
effective, and does not lay the employer open to the same sus- 
picion of playing his own game. 

Periods of bad trade cannot, of course, be avoided, but by 
associating employees with him in the management, the employer 
will be able to convince them that such periods have not been 
deliberately engineered by him, and that he is not responsible 
for them. Trade Union hostility is exceedingly short-sighted. It 
is true that Trade Union influence varies with the temperature of 
industry, and that the militant power of a Trade Union is greatest 
in industries where anomalies exist. But, granted security from 
fraud at the hands of employers, the legitimate hostility of the 
Trade Unions must disappear. If any hostility continues, it 
means that the character of the Trade Union movement will have 
radically altered, and it will have become the vanguard of the 
proletariat in a merciless war of extermination against the 
bourgeoisie. If Trade Unionists decide to take upon themselves 
this réle, well and good ; but let them do it with their eyes open, 
remembering the increasingly bourgeois character of many of 
themselves. ‘ 

Finally, let me give an instance of a typical scheme, in order 
to show that copartnership, properly carried out, cannot be a 
bourgeois trick, but on the contrary calls for sacrifice upon the part 
of the bourgeoisie which would be incomprehensible to the Vic- 
torian mind. There is a certain private firm in the North of 
England which manufactures colliery machinery, particularly 
mechanical coal-cutters. The owner has deliberately limited him- 
self to 50 per cent. of his pre-war profits. All his men are on time 
rates, considerably above the Trade Union standards. In consulta- 
tion with a works committee, he estimates the total profits every 
week, and distributes them per capita equally. He has advanced 
his prices only 25 per cent. on 1914 rates, and he can and does 
undercut even the most highly organised firms, where hours, 
wages, tasks, etc., are all strictly regulated. The result is that 
the persons who are most anxious to develop the business are the 
employees themselves, and they keep the employer up ta the 
mark. There is no compulsion upon them to invest their savings 
in the business, but all the employer’s accounts are open to them, 
and they know that any large extension of the business will necessi- 
tate investment on their part. The average addition to their 
weekly wages is 20s. per man, and the position is rapidly be- 
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coming one in which the power which these additions confer is 
enabling the employees to become one single board of directors 
with the employer as Chairman. This is true copartnership, the 
employees recognising that they cannot progress without the 
ability of the employer and vice versd. 

George Jacob Holyoake once said that there was no more 
certain sign of a quack mind than the belief that one remedy 
could cure many evils. I hope that I have given no impression 
of belief that the system of copartnership is the only or a universal 
remedy ; but I do most seriously contend that it is the only practi- 
cable working out of the gospel of the identity of the interests of all 
those engaged in industry, a gospel very widely preached but very 
seldom practised. And I contend further that, failing the recog- 
nition of this common-sense principle by the state, the employer 
and the employee, one of twa things must happen: for either 
reactionary capital must win the class war, in which case the 
vision of a better England will degenerate into the nightmare of 
a worse ; or revolutionary labour must win, in which case industry 
will be plunged into a chaos from which no one is bold enough 
to prophesy its successful emergence. 

Coin R. Coote. 
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ABRAHAM COWLEY, 1618-1667 


‘My heart wholly set upon Letters, I went to the University; But 
was soon torn from thence by that violent Publick storm which would suffer 
nothing to stand where it did, but rooted up every Plant, even from the 
Princely Cedars to Me, the Hyssop. Yet I had as good fortune as could 
have befallen me in such a Tempest; for I was cast by it into the Family . 
of one of the best Persons, and into the Court of one of the best Princesses 
of the World. . . . I was here engaged in wayes most contrary to the Original 
design of my life, that is, into much company, and no small business, and 
into a daily sight of Greatness.’—Of My Self. 


CowLey’s life, measured in years, must be taken for the more 
part for a failure, but it was never altogether a life of surrender. 
There is throughout it the charm of a certain wistfulness. And it 
closes with a few years of late, yet treasured and therefore not 
utterly too late achievement. 

At a precociously early age Cowley fell in love with the delights 
of simplicity and quiet. That love he treasured through all the- 
adverse event of civil war and contemporary fame. It flickered 
fitfully even in the most artificial productions which greatness 
demanded of him. It burnt with a still, small light in the last 
peaceful years of his life. And it endears him, or indeed it should 
be sufficient to endear him, now that all the loud applause of long- 
dead success has fallen upon stillness. 

If his mature years had lain in that period of deep peace com- 
prised in the reign of James the First he might have worked 
without interruption his own demure garden. 

Instead of sev’ral Countries, sev’ral Men, 
And business which the Muses hate, 
He might have then improved that small Estate, 
Which nature sparingly did to him give, 
He might perhaps have thriven then.* 
But the world had far other experience for him, and he, 
having not that virility of character which would have learnt 
sincerity in adversity and have deepened with sorrow, could 
but look back, after days and nights of labour in the rather sordid 
political business of an exiled court, upon time lost and genius 
sacrificed to the demands of arid convention. 


1 Mr. Cowley’s Book presenting itself to the University Library of Oxford. 
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His mind, to have given us more of his own most real pleasure, 
should have known a monotony of outward circumstance. 
Bagehot in one of his letters notices how you are ‘ conscious 
yourself that you do not know so much of a man just after reading 
his biography. It requires time to let the encumbrance of circum- 
stance pass off.’ And that same encumbrance of circumstance 
often, I think, chokes production as much as memory. The mind 
is foreover at the exchequer of receipt and never gets an oppor- 
tunity to settle its accounts. It cannot work upon the impres- 
sions it receives. The senses are foreover importunate: the 
emotions are smothered. He who departs upon a journey has not 
the spiritual experience of him who is left behind. The 
traveller is occupied too fully with his affairs and an infinitude of 
unfamiliar sights and sounds. He who is left is aware but of a 
gap in known surroundings. His mind has lost some of its 
external occupation and is thrown proportionately back upon itself. 
And it is he therefore who feels most. And Cowley for all his 
best years was in the position of the traveller. 

At the University, as was but natural, he showed himself over- 
burdened with new knowledge. It is a period when normally the 
import exceeds the export, a period during which if export is 
attempted the result is usually self-conscious and pretentious com- 
pilation. Such is The Davideis. Its intent is high. It is an 
essay in the recovery of poetry to solemn purposes. 


Amongst all holy and consecrated things which the Devil ever stole and 
alienated from the service of the Deity; as Altars, Temples, Sacrifices, 
Prayers, and the like; there is none that he so universally, and so long 
usurpt, as Poetry. It is time to recover it out of the Tyrant’s hands... . 
It is time to Baptize it in Jordan, for it will never become clean by bathing 
in the Waters of Damascus.” 





It is full of learning. It explains itself in copious notes. To 
modern readers, save for points of technical interest, it is dead. 
But such an essay was but to be expected. The tragedy is in 
the sequence. Had the times been different Cowley might have 
forgotten his pedantry in some quiet parsonage or cherished 
learning to ripeness within the precincts of a college, and we might 
then have had work in his true vein of whimsical simplicity and 
quiet wisdom. Instead he joined the Royalists at Oxford and 
followed the Court of Henrietta Maria into exile, and we have 
The Mistress* and the Pindarique Odes,* the imposed emulation 
of the hot imagination of love, and solemn, deliberate abandon- 
ment to fine poetic phrensy on such subjects as ‘ Mr. Hobs’ and 
‘The Plagues of Egypt.’ That is a measure of what uncongenial 
circumstances can do for a man of infinite charm and ability who 
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has not the strength to dominate them. Dryden says of him that 
he has ‘ a greater portion of [wit] than any man I know.’* And 
in spite of the fact that, as Aubrey records,® ‘A. C. discoursed 
very ill, and with hesitation,’ Sprat found in ‘the famous Mr. 
Cowley’ ‘ unaffected modesty, and natural freedom, and easy 
vigour, and cheerful passions, and innocent mirth, which appeared 
in all his manners,’ and fell in love with the ‘ native tenderness 
and innocent gaiety of his mind.’’ But all this, in the work up to 
1663, he is assiduous to bury. And only in a late, brief, wistful 
interlude, 


As a fair morning of the blessed spring 
After a tedious stormy night,* 


while he lived in retirement at Barn Elms and Chertsey, did he 
write purely for his own pleasure. 

And yet the work of the wasted years is not all arid, for to 
Cowley is very applicable that exhortation which Borrow addressed 
to the shade of Ab Gwilym, save that Cowley’s Dame was more 
domesticated than the Lady of Ab Gwilym. 


Go to, Ab Gwilym, with thy pseudo-amatory odes, to Morfydd, or this 
or that other lady, fair or ugly; little didst thou care for any of them, 
Dame Nature was thy love, however thou mayest seek to disguise the truth. 
. . « Go to, Ab Gwilym, thou wast a wiser and a better man than thou 
wouldst fain have people believe. 


His pages are redeemed by the fact that throughout the laboured 
praise of his imaginary mistress he is never quite oblivious of that 
which really delights him, and that among the most ingenious 
literary topiary and the most loud-mouthed pomp of the Pindarique 
Odes there intrudes, with almost pathetic incongruity, something 
of the ‘ innocent gaiety of his mind.’ 

The strength of his desire for the quiet domesticity of rural 
England is remarkable. His earliest volume (1633) contains the 
following : 

This onely grant me: that my meanes may lye 
Too low for envie, for contempt too high. 

Some honour I would have, 
Not from great deeds, but good alone, 
Th’ignote are better than ill knowne: 

Rumour can ope the grave. 
Acquaintance I would hug, but when’t depends 
Not from the number, but the choyse of friends. 


Bookes should, not businesse, entertaine the light, 

And sleepe, as undisturbed as death, the night. 
My house a cottage more 

Then palace, and should fitting be 

For all my use, no luxurie. 


5 Preface to An Evening’s Love or the Mock Astrologer. ® Aubrey, Lives. 
7 T. Sprat, The Life of Mr. A. Cowley. 8 The Complaint. 
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My garden painted ore 
With natures hand, not arts; and pleasures yield, 
Horace might envie in his Sabine field.® 


He re-wrote the poem and included it in The Mistress (1647). It 
contains the following verses : 


Well then ; I now do plainly see, 

This busie world and I shall ne’re agree ; 
The very Honey of all earthly joy 

Does of all meats the soonest cloy, 

And they (methinks) deserve my pity, 
Who for it can endure the stings, 
The Crowd, and Bue, and Murmurings 
' Of this great Hive the City. 


Ah, yet, ere I descend to th’ Grave 

May I a small House, and large Garden have! 

And a few Friends, and many Bookes, both true, 
Both wise, and both delightful too! 
And since Love ne’re will from me flee, 

A Mistress moderately fair, 

And good as Guardian Angels are, 
Only belov’d, and loving me! ?° 


And the Several Discourses (published in 1668) are virtually a 
prose version of the same theme. 

Neither affairs, nor success, nor baroque conventions ever 
quite killed his affection. And that fact gives a wistful charm, 


if it be but fitful, to his otherwise deservedly forgotten work, and 
lends a peculiarly poignant appeal to his last years. 

This side of the man is in evidence in the elegies in the 
Miscellanies on William Hervey—‘ Cowley’s exquisite ‘‘ Elegy on 
the death of his friend Harvey’’’ as Lamb called it—and on 
Crashaw, and his ‘innocent mirth ’ takes its pleasure very delight- 
fully in The Chronicle and the Anacreontiques of the same col- 
lection. The Mistress, even take out The Wish, provides pas- 
sages in each mood, such as the opening verse of The Spring : 


Though you be absent here, I needs must say 
The Trees as beauteous are, and flowers as gay, 
As ever they were wont to be ; 
Nay the Birds’ rural music too 
Is as melodious and free 
As if they sung to pleasure you: 
I saw a Rose-Bud ope this morn; I’ll swear 
The blushing Morning open’d not more fair. 


Or the following from Womens Superstitions and Loves Ingrati- 
tude : 

Or I’m a very Dunce, or Womankind 

Is a most unintelligible thing. 








® A Vote. 10 The Wish. 
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I know ’tis sordid, and 'tis low; 
(All this as well as you I know) 
: Which I so hotly now pursue ; 
(I know all this as well as you) 
But whilst this cursed flesh I bear, 
And all the Weakness, and the Baseness there, 
Alas, alas, it will be always so. 


And even the Pindarique Odes can be most un-Pindarique. 


If then, young year, thou needs must come, 
Let neither Loss of Friends, or Fame, or Libertie, 
Nor pining Sickness, nor tormenting Pain, 
Nor Sadness, nor uncleanly Povertie, 
Be seen among thy Train, 
Nor let thy Livery be 
Either black Sin, or gawdy Vanitie ; 
Nay, if thou lov’st me, gentle Year, 
Let not so much as Love be there: 
Vain fruitless Love, I mean; for, gentle Year, 
Although I feare, 
There’s of this Caution little need, 
Yet, gentle Year, take heed. 


The ‘little rest of his time,’ from 1663 to 1667, was consecrated 
to those studies ‘to which Nature had so Motherly inclined’ 
him.** The old hope was realised. ‘I never had any desire so 
strong, and so like to covetousness as that one which I have had 
always, that I might be master at last of a small house and large 
garden, with very moderate conveniences joined to them, and 
there dedicate the remainder of my life only to the culture of them 
and study of Nature.’** ‘I confess,’ he wrote, ‘I love Littleness 
in all things. A little convenient Estate, a little chearful House, 
@ little Company, and a very little Feast.’** The result of these 
years was the production of the Several Discourses by way of 
Essays in Verse and Prose. They have the flavour of Montaigne’s 
Essays, which were indeed their model, though they have not their 
range. They are of quiet and mellow wisdom. To give 
ensample of their quality would be but to indulge my own pleasure. 


He who runs may read. 
H. Hate BELwor. 












11 The Danger of Procrastination. 12 The Garden. 13 Of Greatness. 
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Few problems have such a fascination for certain minds as the 
problem of ‘ genius.’ When we say that So-and-So has ‘ genius,’ 
we are using a term of the meaning of which we have no clear 
conception, still less definition, in our minds, but we mean to 
imply that he is possessed of some quality or power which we 
cannot attribute to the normal processes of the intellect. We 
perceive, without comprehending how, that it transcends them. 
We recognise, in fact, that between reason and genius there is a 
difference, and we seem to apprehend that the difference is in the 
nature of a spiritual one. Rational thought may interest, but 
it will not produce the same sense of pleasure; genius seems to 
belong to another world and to hold out the promise of revealing 
its secrets. 

In the literary compositions of genius there is also a certainty 
and authority about the utterances which distinguishes them from 
‘those of reason. As we read we feel that what is said could not 
be said better, and we are thus kept in a state of pleasurable expec- 
tation. Things also which we recognise as true and absolute are 
constantly being presented to our minds under novel and sur- 
prising forms, and our wonder is moved as to how it is done. 
The author himself could not say ; it is the work of ‘ genius.’ 

We may see the truth of this in the imitations which all such 
work provokes. Where the ‘ real thing’ is inevitable, the imita- 
tions are uncertain and carry with them the sense of effort. They 
are done by a normal mental process, where the other was done 
by an extraordinary one, of which the secret is only given to 
those who are born with it. At the same time it is a mistake 
to suppose that the productions of genius are the work of un- 
assisted nature. As Dr. Johnson says, in his preface to the plays 
of Shakespeare, ‘ Nature gives no man knowledge, and when 
images are collected by study and experience, can only assist in 
combining or applying them.’ The power of intense labour, and 
perhaps most of the labour of thought, is, indeed, one of the marks 
of genius, because it is impelled by an overmastering force within. 

It is also a remarkable fact that men who are possessed of this 
power are, as a rule, extremely unhappy, or at least only happy 
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when they are exercising it. Examples of this are almost too 
numerous to mention and will occur to anyone. But to take a 
great one, Beethoven was a most unhappy man, and would prob- 
ably have been so even if he had not been afflicted with deafness. 
The reason lay in his temperament, which was unsuited to the 
world. Shelley is another example, Chatterton another, Swin- 
burne yet another, and so on. At the same time these men all 
had a conviction of the possession of an extraordinary power, 
which had no affinity with things of this world, but belonged to 
the spiritual order.. Not necessarily, however, to the moral order, 
though, in the case of Beethoven, this conviction was certainly 
present, and his work reflects it. But such is by no means the 
case in the three other examples I have mentioned. 

We must conclude then that genius, though it has a spiritual 
quality, has not necessarily a moral one. Now genius, not being, 
in its essence, an affair of the intellect, because the intellect by it- 
self is incapable of producing its effects—may reasonably be re- 
garded as a function of spirit, and as it comes into play only in rare 
instances, and in people of altogether exceptional constitution, 
we may infer that there are difficulties in the way of its manifesta- 
tion in the physical plane. At the same time, we are not justified 
in concluding that, because it appears rarely, it is therefore 
miraculous and something outside the order of nature. In that 
case it must be, as a potentiality, universal. We may therefore: 
reasonably look for the source of it in the human soul, as some- 
thing apart from the human intellect. The qualities therefore 
which we find in ‘genius’ may throw light on the nature of 
the soul, and in this consideration lies the reason for the interest 
which its appearances evoke. 

Now there are certain characteristics of genius, uninformed 
by morality, of which the possessors supply abundant examples. 
Pride, egotism, self-love, irritability, jealousy, coldness of heart, 
will be found, with rare exceptions, in the character of men of 
genius, and these features furnish a problem which biographers 
find it difficult to reconcile with the beauty of their works. In- 
deed, as a rule, the problem is not faced, and a portrait is dressed 
up which is very far from the reality. Again, in the works them- 
selves, the most exquisite beauty may appear in conjunction with 
evidences of the absence of a moral sense, or even of a perverted 
moral sense. As an extreme example of the latter the pictures of 
Aubrey Beardsley, unquestionably a man of genius, may be men- 
tioned ; some of the best of them were obscene. The rarity of 
supreme excellence in art has seemed to some people to justify 
the toleration of such productions, provided they have the neces- 
sary artistic merit, and they have sought to defend them under 
a theory that art has nothing to do with morality. And yet the 
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very great artists, whether in letters or line, have always been 
moral in tendency. 

Hence I arrive at the conclusion that the aesthetic sense, pure 
and simple, may reside in the elemental soul, or soul-stuff, a 
spiritual essence uninformed by morality, which it is the purpose 
of terrestrial existence to transform by a process of discipline into 
a ‘reasonable soul,’ of which morality as much as beauty is the 
concern. Certainly the reasonable soul is little disposed to yield 
homage to an ‘im-moral’ art. And this is shown by the works 
of the greatest artists, in letters, music, or art. 

But there is another class of artist, whose work in the main 
uninformed by morality has nevertheless an extraordinary fascina- 
tion. The reason is that it is more remote from worldly associa- 
tions and bears upon it more obviously the evidence of a spiritual 
origin, not necessarily good. It is sufficient that it is beautiful, 
mysterious, strange. Such, in its most interesting portions, is 
the work of Shelley, of Chatterton, in a lesser degree of Swin- 
burne, and sundry others. In them the revelation of genius 
seems more naked and absolute than in those writers, however 
great, who have taken for their subject the affairs of mankind. 
I am one of those who do not care for Shelley’s blank verse, still 
less for his social and political exhortations, which seem to me 
beyond measure tedious, but in certain lyrics Shelley is a supreme 
example of what I have attempted to describe. I will quote two, 
the first from the Prometheus : 

Life of Life! thy lips enkindle 

With their love the breath between them ; 
And thy smiles before they dwindle 

Make the cold air fire; then screen them 


In those looks, where whoso gazes 
Faints, entangled in their mazes. 


Child of Light! thy limbs are burning 
Thro’ the vest which seems to hide them ; 
As the radiant lines of morning 
Thro’ the clouds ere they divide them ; 
And this atmosphere divinest 
Shrouds thee wheresoe’er thou shinest. 


Fair are others; none beholds thee, 
But thy voice sounds low and tender 
Like the fairest, for it folds thee 
From the sight, that liquid splendour, 
And all feel, but see thee never, 
As I feel now, lost for ever! 


Lamp of Earth! where’er thou movest 
Its dim shapes are clad with brightness, 
And the souls of whom thou lovest 
Walk upon the winds with lightness, 
Till they fail, as I am failing, 
Dizzy, lost, yet unbewailing! 
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The second is entitled ‘ A Lament’ : 


O world! O life! O time! 
On whose last steps I climb, 
Trembling at that where I had stood before ; 
When will return the glory of your prime? 
No more—oh, nevermore! 


Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight ; 
Fresh spring, and summer, and winter hoar, 
Move my faint heart with grief, but with delight 
No more—oh, nevermore ! 


How exquisite these poems are everyone with an ear and 
imagination must feel. But they are inhuman, and belong to 
a@ spiritual order in which neither normal human feeling nor 
morality has any part. Regret is a human feeling, but it is not 
a feeling shared with humanity, being purely self-regarding. 
There is nothing here from which anyone can derive comfort, hope, 
resignation, or any of those things which sustain our common 
human life. 

Another example of work of genius divorced from human pre- 
occupations, and depending for its effect wholly on the qualities 
of strangeness and beauty, is to be found in Chatterton. Chatter- 
ton took his life before he had completed his eighteenth year, and 
he is therefore an astonishing example of this peculiar manifesta- 
tion. In him it showed itself largely in the power of word- 
making, perhaps a primitive quality. Spenser also displays it 
to some extent, many of his pretended old forms being more or 
less fictitious. Chatterton, however, went much further, and 
though no doubt many of his old forms were taken from a glossary, 
he frequently altered them and invented others. Here is one 
example called ‘The Gouler’s Requiem,’ attributed to the 
imaginary ‘ William Canynge’ : 


Mie boolie entes adieu! ne moe the syghte 

Of guilden merke shall mete mie joieous eyne, 

Ne moe the sylver noble sheenynge bryghte 

Schall fyll mie honde with weight to speke ytt fyne ; 
Ne moe, ne moe, alass! I call you myne: 

Whydder must you, ah! whydder must I goe? 

I kenn not either; oh mie enmers dygne, 

To parte wyth you wyll wurcke mee myckle woe ; 

I muste be gonne, botte whare I dare ne telle ; 

O storthe unto mie mynde! I goe to helle. 


Gouler, miser or usurer. Whydder, whither. 

Boolie, beloved. Enmers, coined money (?) 
Entes, money bags. Storthe, death (?) perhaps pain, 
Ne moe, no more, " 
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Another is from the opening stanzas of the striking piece among 
the ‘ Rowley’ poems called ‘ Nigel’ or ‘ Nygelle’ (Eclogue the 


Second) : 


Sprytes of the bleste, the pious Nygelle sed, 
Poure owte yer pleasaunce on mie fadres hedde. 


Rycharde of Lyons harte to fyghte is gon, 

Uponne the brede sea doe the banners gleme, 

The amenused nationnes be aston, 

To ken syke large a flete, syke fyne, syke breme. 

The barkis heafods coupe the lymed streme ; 

Oundes synkeynge oundes upon the hard ake riese ; 

The water slughornes wythe a swotye cleme 

Conteke the dynnynge ayre, and reche the skies. 
Sprytes of the bleste, on gouldyn trones astedde, 
Poure owte yer pleasaunce onn mie fadres hedde. 


The gule depeyncted oares from the black tyde, 
Decorn wyth fonnes rare, doe shemrynge ryse; 
Upswalynge doe heie shewe ynne drierie pryde, 
* Lyche gore red estells in the eve merk skyes ; 
The nome-depeyncted shields, the speres aryse, 
Alyche talle roshes on the water syde; 
Alenge from bark to bark the bryghte shene fiyes ; 
Sweft-kerv’d delyghtes doe on the water glyde. 
Sprytes of the bleste, and everich Seyncte ydedde, 
Poure owte youre pleasaunce on mie fadres hedde. 


Brede, broad, Gule, red. 

Amenused, diminished, lessened. Depeyncted, painted. 

Aston, astonished, confounded. Decorn, carved, 

Ken, see, discover, Fonnes, devices. 

Syke, such, so. Shemrynge, glimmering, 

Breme, strong. Upswalynge, swelling up. 

Heafods, heads Heie, they. 

Coupe, cut. Estells, a corruption of estoile, Fr. a 
Lymed, glassy, reflecting. star, 

Oundes, waves. Eve, evening. 

Ake, oak, Merk, dark. 

Slughornes, a musical instrument. Nome-depeyncted, rebus’d shields; a 
Swotye, sweet. eraldic term. 

Cleme, sound. Alyche, like, 

Conteke, confuse, contend with. Alenge, along. 

Dynnynge, sounding. Sheene, shine. 

Trones, thrones, Sweft-kerv’d, short-lived. 

Astedde, seated. ’ 


Yet another may be given in some lines which are found in 
one of Chatterton’s ‘forgeries’ entitled Historie of Peyncters Yn 
Englande, bie T. Rowley : 


Whanne sprynge came dauncynge onne a flowrette bedde, 
Dighte ynne greene raimente of a chaungynge kynde; 

The leaves of hawthorne boddeynge on hys hedde, 

Ande wythe prymrosen coureynge to the wynde: 

Thanne dydd the shepster hys longe albanne spredde 
Uponne the greenie bancke and daunced arounde, 
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Whilest the soest flowretts nodded onne his hedde, _ 

And hys fayre lambes besprenged onne the ground ; 
Anethe hys fote the brookelette ranne alonge, 

Whyche strolleth rounde the vale to here hys joyous songe. 


Shepster, shepherd. Besprenged, scattered, perhaps sprang. 
Albanne, a white cloak. 


Lastly I must quote the whole poem entitled ‘ Narva and 
Mored, An African Eclogue,’ because it seems to have satisfied 
the writer,’ and is an illustration of a work in which the combina- 
tions effected by genius have produced a result as strange and 
remote from ordinary life as could well be found. 


Recite the loves of Narva and Mored 

The priest of Chalma’s triple idol said. 

High from the ground the youthful warriors sprung, 
Loud on the concave shell the lances rung: 

In all the mystic mazes of the dance, 

The youths of Bonny’s burning sands advance, 
Whilst the soft virgin panting looks behind, 

And rides upon the pinions of the wind: 

Ascends the mountain’s brow, and measures round 
The steepy cliffs of Chalma’s sacred ground, 
Chalma, the god whose noisy thunders fly 

Thro’ the dark covering of the midnight sky, 
Whose arm directs the close-embattled host, 

And sinks the labouring vessels on the coast ; 
Chalma, whose excellence is known from far ; 
From Lupa’s rocky hill to Calabar. 

The guardian god of Afric and the isles, 

Where Nature in her strongest vigour smiles ; 
Where the blue blossom of the forky thorn 

Bends with the nectar of the op’ning morn: 

Where ginger’s aromatic, matted root, 

Creep through the mead, and up the mountains shoot. 


Three times the virgin, swimming on the breeze, 
Danc’d in the shadow of the mystic trees : 
When, like a dark cloud spreading to the view, 
The first-born sons of war and blood pursue ; 
Swift as the elk they pour along the plain; 
Swift as the flying clouds distilling rain. 

Swift as the boundings of the youthful roe, 
They course around, and lengthen as they go. 
Like the long chain of rocks, whose summits rise, 
Far in the sacred regions of the skies; 

Upon whose top the black’ning tempest lours, 
Whilst down its side the gushing torrent pours, 


1 Referring to the African Eclogues, Chatterton wrote to a friend, ‘In the 
last London Magazine, and in the magazine coming out to-morrow, are the only 
two pieces I have the vanity to call poetry.’ This one is dated ‘ Shoreditch, 
May 2, 1770.’ 
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Like the long cliffy mountains which extend 
From Lorbar’s cave, to where the nations end, 
Which sink in darkness, thick’ning and obscure, 
Impenetrable, mystic, and impure ; 

The flying terrors of the war advance, 

And round the sacred oak, repeat the dance. 
Furious they twist around the gloomy trees, 

Like leaves in autumn, twirling with the breeze. 
So when the splendour of the dying day 

Darts the red lustre of the wat’ry way ; 

Sudden beneath Toddida’s whistling brink, 

The circling billows in wild eddies sink, 

Whirl furious round, and the loud bursting wave 
Sinks down to Chalma’s sacerdotal cave, 

Explores the palaces on Zira’s coast, 

Where howls the war-song of the chieftain’s ghost ; 
Where the artificer in realms below 

Gilds the rich lance, or beautifies the bow; 

From the young palm-tree spins the useful twine, 
Or makes the teeth of elephants divine. 

Where the pale children of the feeble sun, 

In search of gold, thro’ every climate run: 

From burning heat to freezing torments go, 

And live in all vicissitudes of woe. 

Like the loud eddies of Toddida’s sea, 

The warriors circle the mysterious tree: 

*Till spent with exercise they spread around 
Upon the op’ning blossoms of the ground. 
The priestess rising, sings the sacred tale, 
And the loud chorus echoes thro’ the dale. 


PRIESTESS. 


Far from the burning sands of Calabar ; 

Far from the lustre of the morning star ; 
Far from the pleasure of the holy morn; 
Far from the blessedness of Chalma’s horn: 
Now rest the souls of Narva and Mored, 
Laid in the dust, and number’d with the dead. 
Dear are their memories to us, and long, 

Long shall their attributes be known in song. 
Their lives were transient as the meadow flow’r 
Ripen’d in ages, wither’d in an hour. 

Chalma, reward them in his gloomy cave, 

And open all the prisons of the grave. 

Bred to the service of the godhead’s throne, 
And living but to serve his god alone, 

Narva was beauteous as the op’ning day 

When on the spangling waves the sun-beams play, 
When the mackaw, ascending to the sky, 
Views the bright splendour with a steady eye. 
Tall, as the house of Chalma’s dark retreat ; 
Compact and firm, as Rhadal Ynca’s fleet, 
Completely beauteous as a summer’s sun, 

Was Narva, by his excellence undone. 
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Where the soft Togla creeps along the meads, 
Thro’ scented calamus and fragrant reeds ; 

Where the sweet zinsa spreads its matted bed 
Liv’d the still sweeter flow’r, the young Mored ; 
Black was her face, as Togla’s hidden cell ; 

Soft as the moss where hissing adders dwell. 

As to the sacred court she brought a fawn, 

The sportive tenant of the spicy lawn, 

She saw and lov’d! and Narva too forgot 

His sacred vestment and his mystic lot. 

Long had the mutual sigh, the mutual tear, a 
Burst from the breast and scorn’d confinement there. 
Existence was a torment! O my breast! 

Can I find accents to unfold the rest! 

Lock’d in each other’s arms, from Hyga’s cave, 
They plung’d relentless to a wat’ry grave ; 

And falling murmur’d to the pow’rs above, 
‘Gods! take our lives, unless we live to love.’ 

There.is an undercurrent of ideas in some of these lines which 
suggests an analogy with some of the grosser primitive religious 
feelings. It is to be noted also that wherever, as in this poem, 
primitive feeling predominates, there is an entire absence of any 
sense of humour, that being apparently a quality of the reason, not 
of the primitive soul. The effort of genius in quest of the beautiful 
is always intensely serious. 

An enormous egotism and pride were the dominant features 
in the character of Chatterton, and all his good poetry is nhuman 
in quality. 

I need not quote from Swinburne, because his poems are too 
well known. In them, for all their verbal beauty, the same 
feature is present. They are uninformed by any genuine human 
feeling or moral sense. Perhaps, however, four lines in the per- 
fection of his peculiar art, may be cited, from ‘ The Garden of 
Proserpine ’ : 

Pale, beyond porch and portal, 

Crowned with calm leaves, she stands 
Who gathers all things mortal 

With cold immortal hands. 


Coleridge presents us with an example of a man who was 
born with this remote and magical sense, but whom the trials of 
life developed into an artist whose work became more humanised. 
Readers of his work probably, as a rule, prefer his pieces in which 
the strangeness of genius, together with its sense of beauty, most 
shows itself, but I cannot help thinking that there is at least 
as much interest in such a piece as the ‘Epitaph,’ written for 
himself : 

Stop, Christian passer-by !—Stop, child of God, 
And read with gentle breast. Beneath this sod 
A poet lies, or that which once seem’d he— 

O, lift one thought in prayer for S. T. C. ; 
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That he who many a year with toil of breath 

Found death in life, may here find life in death! 

Mercy for praise—to be forgiven for fame 

He ask’d, and hoped, through Christ. Do thou the same! 


All the pride and self-assertion which usually accompany genius 
of this order have disappeared ; while nothing of artistry is lost. 
A complete surrender of the will has taken place, and the appeal 
loses none of its force from being less to the sense of beauty 
than to the heart. 

Something of the same kind is found in the lines of Shake- 
speare spoken by Prospero in the Epilogue to The Tempest, but, 
being without the emotion of Coleridge’s lines, they are less 
impressive. 

I do not quote these lines in a spirit of advocacy, but in order 
to illustrate my point that between the effort of primitive genius 
and the utterances of the soul matured and disciplined by human 
life there is a difference. The difference lies probably in the pre- 
sence of human feeling, of which, in the examples which we 
have. been considering, there is a notable lack. Such feeling may 
be commended in the abstract, but this is not the same thing as 
the presence of it in the individual. Without human feeling the 
moral sense cannot be strong. This is indicated by the universal 
prevalence of this sense, the bulk of mankind being guided by 
feeling. In feeling then, and especially in feeling subject to 
reason, rather than in the sense of beauty, the divine seems to 
lie. I think we are apt to attach an undue importance to the 
latter in these days. It is remarkable how selfish people become 
who are much given to the cultivation of the aesthetic side of life. 
It seems in many cases to put a blight on human feeling and 
engender coldness of heart. The reason probably is that its 
appeal is, in reality, to the senses, though under a form which 
deludes us with the belief that it presents to our souls, in the 
sense of beauty, the highest aspiration of which they are capable. 


E. G. HARMAN. 
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LAKE COUNTRY INNS AND INNKEEPERS 


‘I always serve t’ lads comin’ over t’ fells.’ 


TAKE a Bartholomew’s Map of Westmorland and Cumberland, 
the Half Inch Reduced Survey, Section 3, and a pair of com- 
passes, and with centre Easedale Tarn above Grasmere and radius 
six inches, describe a circle. It will be a magic circle, for it rings 
round the great hills of the Lake Country. Yet the diameter of 
the circle is only some twenty-four miles—a long day’s walk. 

Sir Thomas Browne says somewhere in his Religio Medici that 
‘Nature is the Art of God.’ If this be so, then it is here as if 
the painter who was used to work in fresco had curbed for once 
his hand to paint a beautiful and delicate miniature; as if the 
sculptor had Jaid aside his chisels for the cutting of marble and had 
carved a cameo. -The Artist of the soaring Alpine peaks and vast 
lakes has modelled a Liliputian Switzerland, seeming on this 
reduced scale to take a more loving care in the detail and finish 
of the work, in the subtle gradations of tone and soft, mellow 
colour, in the curves of the valleys, in the moulding and just 
proportion of the fells; and yet, in spite of the restricted area, 
sacrificing nothing of the peculiar and awful virtue of mountain 
scenery, that ‘right blending of the sweet and the stern.’ 

If a man stand on the rough and hilly ground behind Winder- 
mere, somewhere on the south-eastern rim of that imaginary 
circle’s circumference, he may behold the mountains extending 
in a wide arc before him; to the west, Coniston Old Man and 
Wetherlam, and as the eyes travel northward, Crinkle Crags and 
Bow Fell and Scafell Pikes, Great Gable and the buttress of Great 
End looming beyond in the blue distance; then the Langdale 
Pikes, rising like the twin, tapering towers of a cathedral; and 
away to the north, Helvellyn, and to the north-east the broad-back 
of High Street. These are alluring names; they do not perhaps 
slide from the lips like a Yeats lyric, but there is a fine native relish 
and a kind of wild music in the speaking of them. 

In the winter, the spectator may see the hills clothed with 
snow, clearly and delicately outlined against a bright sky and with 
sere, red bracken and black gashes of bog for a foreground. And 
on a summer evening he may watch the sinking sun gild summit 
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after summit, refining away the coarse substance of earth and rock 
so that the mountains appear at length without volume or solidity, 
shimmering in violet and rose and golden haze. But, if he have 
an honest love of the hills in his heart, he will not be content 
merely to contemplate them thus from afar. He will feel their 
strange, fascinating invitation and understand that they tender 
their most exquisite gifts only to those who come in person to seek 
out and receive their bounty. 
‘ Wouldst thou,’ so the Helmsman answered, 
‘Learn the secrets of the sea? 


Only those who brave its dangers 
Comprehend its mystery.’ 


And the mountains are like the sea in that they 4o not easily lower 
the veil of their mystery and reserve, and their charms are not 
yielded up to a facile and effortless wooing. 

So, if he would learn the secret of the hills, let him turn his 
back upon degenerate Windermere with its concrete promenade 
along the lake, settle his stride to a sober three miles an hour, 
and brace up his body to the conquest of the high places where 


. «+. they 
Who journey thither find themselves alone 
With a few sheep, with rocks and stones and kites! 
That overhead are sailing in the sky. 


Among the grave and tall fells, the ‘sinister, laughterless 
tarns,’ and silent valleys, the novice’s urban sophistries and 
acquired civilisation will fall away from him and he may regain 
his primeval unity with nature. He becomes brother to the spring- 
ing turf, the streams, the dark-browed rocks, kinsman of the 
weather, even of the lashing rain. Instead of shrinking as he 
does when the north-easter blows dust and dirt along the town 
streets, he meets him squarely and is braced by the sweeping wind 
which cuts into his flesh. He draws vital energy almost con- 
sciously from the warming, strength-infusing sun. Then, when 
mist and rain and hail and wind and snow no longer have power to 
drive him from the mountains, and his Ordnance Map—grown 
flabby and dog-eared from use and exposure—has become his most 
cherished possession, he will be able to assert that he has wrested 
their secret from the hills. 

- The true walker or climber is an egotist. Like the Jew of old, 
he believes firmly in the exclusive destiny of his fraternity to 
inherit the Promised Land, and he would like to wage relentless 
war against the encroaching Philistines. Progressive people 

1 Since Wordsworth’s day, the kite has become quite extinct in the Lake 


District, but buzzards and ravens still wheel about the fells and the older 
natives sometimes affirm that they have seen Golden Eagles. 
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would call him an obstructionist. He took up his pen to sign the 
petition against the building of a motor road over the Styhead Pass 
- in the same spirit that a devout Moslem might unsheathe his sword 
to enter upon a Holy War. He still regrets the desecration of 
Thirlmere by the Manchester Corporation and he grieves bitterly 
over the like fate which is hanging over Hawes Water. ‘The lean 
and weather-beaten shepherd whom he meets upon the fells and 
with whom he discourses about the weather, the hospitable farm 
folk, the huntsman and whip, fellows of a splendid endurance 
whom he may chance upon any winter’s day following the hounds 
on foot, for the country is too rough for a horse, the innkeepers 
whose houses he frequents : these péople make up his world and 
the position of the last named is that of an autocrat, for one half 
at any rate of the walker’s pleasure depends upon the right quality 
of his hotel. 

From his point of view, there are in the Lake District two 
perfectly distinct classes of hotel: (1) The hotel which is really 
an inn ; (2) The hotel proper which is anathema. 

In extension, as they say in Logic, the two terms are more 
or less identical, but in intension they are poles apart. The word 
inn connotes pleasant things, crackling wood-fires, the oldest, 
softest, whitest linen sheets and good plain food, eggs and bacon, 
roast beef and the like. We are reminded of the best inn scenes in 
literature : Mr. Lorry’s welcome at the ‘ Royal George ’ in Dover 
after his damp, raw drive from London, the too affable waiter who 
helped poor David Copperfield to consume his ale and mutton 
chops and his batter pudding, Tom Brown’s delight when his 
father ordered stout and oysters on the way to Rugby. 

A romantic flavour goes with the word in the matter of proper 
names also. When we hear of an ‘inn’ for the first time, we 
know instinctively that it will be the ‘Golden Lion’ or the ‘ Dun 
Bull’ or the ‘ Blankford Arms,’ whereas a mere hotel is always 
called the ‘Grand’ or the ‘Metropole’ or named after some 
railway line. There is no magic about ‘hotel’; it is a prosaic 
word and stands for endless bad, sophisticated qualities. We 
think of electric lifts, unhomely lounges where one can’t get near 
the fire, and sleek, frockcoated managers with unpleasantly 
greased hair. 

Between these two classes there is a great moral gulf fixed, and 
though sometimes an inn or an hotel tries to serve both God and 
Mammon, their respective spheres are as a rule sharply delimited. 
The sad thing is that most of the members of Group (1) originally 
belonged to Group (2), but like the rebel angels they fell from 
grace. They sold their birthrights, not for messes of pottage, but 
for six-course dinners and plush-upholstered lounges. Some evil, 
mercenary spirit possessed them and now they are content to cater 
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for guests who, although they may contribute handsomely to a 
growing bank balance, make little addition to an ancient and 
honourable reputation. These traitorous inns take advantage of 
the favourable position which Providence accorded them, so that 
they might prove a blessing to the walker, and they lure the 
Pactolian passer-by in his Rolls-Royce or his Napier with flaunting 
Automobile Association and Motor Union signs. When he is 
caught, their landlords ply him with choice, rich food and drink, 
which he should be ashamed of consuming when he has not 
exercised one muscle of his body to earn it, and then they add 
the unforgivable sin of going over a sacred Ordnance Map with 
him and pointing out the roads and passes over which he can take 
his car. So, it happens that one evening the walker, never 
suspecting the metamorphosis his inn has undergone, and swing- 
ing home to dinner as usual with his blended memories of sun and 
wind, the scent of warm turf and the cold embrace of beck water, 
is disturbed in his pleasant meditations by a raucous motor hooter. 
His clean skin and good-smelling tweeds are spattered with dirty 
mud. The odour of the foul exhaust offends his nostrils. He is 
angered by the winking brass and glistening paintwork, the fault- 
less chauffeur and the self-satisfied owner wrapped in his rugs. 
They are out of place, discordant, they remind him of the Tron Age 
which he had hoped to forget when he turned his back upon its 
visible sign at the railway station. Later, when he meets the 
motorist at dinner, the man will still be a source of mental dis- 
turbance. The walker marks him down instinctively as the un- 
known offender who before dinner usurped a place in the scale of 
bathroom precedence and drained off the hot-water supply. 
Moreover, how has he worked for it that he should eat his meal so 
complacently? Has his brow been once moistened today by 
the sweat of honest endeavour? The sight of him sitting there in 
his immaculate dinner jacket and boiled shirt will take the fine 
edge off the evening’s contentment. He is an alien, an intruder 
in the aristocracy of the fells, and his advent is the beginning of 
the end for that hotel which welcomes him. For soon elements 
of discord creep in and threaten the fast friendship between the 
walker and his landlady. They begin to eye one another mistrust- 
fully. The landlady suddenly takes exception to the endless 
demands for wet clothes to be dried in the kitchen, and the walker 
complains with a point which the landlady does not miss that the 
hot-water supply no longer goes round. He may even suggest 
sarcastically that Mr. X.——’s chauffeur uses hot water to clean 
the car. When he leaves, he says to himself that unless things 
mend, he will not come back and he hesitates before he signs his 
name in the Visitor’s Book below that of the offending Mr. X——. 
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This decline in respect for the Visitor’s Book is a sure sign 
of an inn’s degeneration, for in the Lake Country the inn’s stand- 
“ing is marked by the honour in which its Visitor’s Book is held. 
There are certain books in which the walker knows that it is truly 
an honour to inscribe his name. The Visitor’s Books at Wasdale 
Head, for instance, have a fine flavour of antiquity ; they are heavy 
calf-backed volumes and date back for fifty years or more, and 
they contain the signatures of all the great pioneers of English 
rock-climbing, men like J. W. Robinson, Haskett-Smith and Cecil 
Slingsby, Joseph Collier and Owen Glynne Jones. Robinson was 
@ native of the Dales and Haskett-Smith a London barrister, 
Slingsby was a Yorkshire millowner, Collier a Manchester 
surgeon, and Owen Glynne Jones a schoolmaster. The mountains 
draw their votaries from every craft and trade and profession. 

Notwithstanding the insidious advances of the motorist, most 
of the innkeepers in Westmorland and Cumberland, although 
sometimes through force of circumstances they bow down in the 
House of Rimmon, nevertheless reserve their kindliest welcome 
for the walker and the climber. No ill-natured looks from his 
hostess greet the guest when he comes into the hall after a wet 
day with squelching boots and clothes dripping little runnels of 
water on to the floor. On the contrary, she probably has a cheery 
remark ready and a question as to the success of his expedition. 
She will bear away without complaint his wringing-wet clothes and 
he knows that in the morning they will be left ready for him with 
the tweed warm and crisp after a night before the kitchen range. 
Through the sitting-room door ajar, he sees a blazing fire before 
which he may finish his evening in satisfied physical ease, and 
from the coffee-room are wafted to his eager nostrils odours of the 
excellent supper that awaits him. 

This question of food is very near the walker’s heart ; it is the 
one great primary subject which he is never weary of discussing, 
and when all other conversational springs run dry, this one may 
be constantly drawn upon. What use has he for views and 
theories when every inch of him is in accord with the simple, 
physical life of earth? He has no desire to talk, and even if he 
had he would not inflict his superficial cosmogony upon the hills, 
for love of them inspires reverence and awe. Above the 2000-foot 
contour line, intellectual discourse is akin to sacrilege. ‘Ics’ and 
‘isms’ violate every law and instinct of the fells and should be 
confined strictly to the valleys or at most the lower passes. But 
the elemental question of food may be argued about without limit 
of time or space. It is good to find Hazlitt with the walker’s 
healthy outlook in this respect. ‘I grant,’ says he, ‘ there is one 
subject on which it is pleasant to talk on a journey, and that is 
what one shall have for supper when we get to our inn at 
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night. . . . Every mile of the road heightens the flavour of the 
viands we expect at the end of it.’ 

Food! The one pleasant subject! Is there a mile of country 
in the whole district unconsecrated by the alimentary dogmatisms 
of the walker : his preference for ham or bacon, his descriptions 
of never-to-be-forgotten teas served to him in kindly farmhouses, 
his memories of some peerless sandwich consumed during a ten- 
minutes breather on Scafell or the Gable? For sheer, cheerful, 
unaffected, unashamed gourmandise, commend me to the walker ! 
He takes an ardent interest in his diet from the composition of his 
packet of luncheon sandwiches to the luscious supper of eggs and 
bacon which should’ be the coronation of his day. You poor, 
blasé, London diners who imagine yourselves epicures, what do 
you understand about a true appreciation of your food and drink? 
You haven’t souls above oysters and turtle soup and ghampagne, 
you drive to your dinner in taxi-cabs ; how should you comprehend 
the seductive compelling odour of frying eggs and bacon after a 
twenty-mile walk? Why, a golden contentment is begotten of the 
simple contemplation of an earthenware teapot emitting volleys of 
fragrant steam with the reflection of the coffee-room fite making 
cheerful arabesques over its glazed surface. 

After the walker has dined, if he have good luck and have 
served an apprenticeship upon the fells, his host will perhaps come 
in and sit down by the fire and talk. These Lake Innkeepers are 
talkers worth listening to; many shrewd sayings, the outcome of 
a hardheaded North Country philosophy, may be gleaned from an 
evening spent in their company. Their stories have a pleasing, 
racy savour told in the hazy mental atmosphere of after-dinner 
contentment, and their hunting yarns are sometimes epic. 

There is ‘a certain Grasmere innkeeper, a mighty walker and a 
keen follower of the hounds in his day, who delights to tell a 
story of how the late King Edward, when a small boy, was once 
caught by a farmer’s wife chasing her husband’s sheep on the 
Grasmere island. The story-teller affirms that she boxed the 
Prince’s ears with considerable vigour. ‘Do you know who that 
is?’ said a spectator aghast. ‘’A don’t know an’-’a don’t care 
who ’e is,’ was the reply. ‘’A know ’e’s somebody’s ill-brought 
up brat! ’ 

' Then, too, there is the excellent tale of the disreputable parson 


of a remote and lonely parish in the heart of the hills who used to 
ride over to Keswick and spend the greater part of the week in 
the bars of his favourite Keswick hotels, returning to his flock 
only at the week-ends. After a time, things became so bad that 
his bishop, an easy-humoured man apparently who did not care 
for flagellating the weaknesses of his fellows, felt that he must 
represent to him the evil of his ways. So, the bishop rode over 
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one afternoon to the vicarage, and after he and the offending 
vicar had supped together, the latter, who was an acute fellow and 
knew well enough his superior’s errand, deftly kept him engaged 
with grog and pleasant conversation unfil the evening was well 
advanced. Then at length the bishop cleared his throat, gave a 
final screw to his courage and drew his subordinate’s attention to 
the ill reports which were circulating about him. ‘Eh!’ replied 
the accused with a rich Cumbrian twang, ‘ Yer mustn’t listen to 
them. Why, yer’d be surprized if yer heard t’ things they say 
about yer Lordship, but ’a don’t listen to them, ’a just brush it 
all aside and tak’ no notice.’ 

The reputation of this Cumberland parson and of one or two 
others of more or less similar habits was no doubt responsible for 
this savoury morsel of dialogue : 

‘How's "—’s boy ?’ 

‘ *E’s falling into bad ways. ’E’s runnin’ about wi’ parsons an’ sich.’ 


Should congenial talk fail for any reason, the walker, with his 
store of rich memories to draw upon, is perfectly contented 
leisurely hunting his own thoughts through the evening. He 
dreams of a tempting April sun overhead and that stinging 
plunge into a deep, icy pool in the Duddon, and feels still the 
succeeding delicious glow of health and vigour. He recalls a 
glittering, crystal-like snow cornice clinging with scarcely a 
break for two miles along the eastern cliffs of Helvellyn and 
Dollywaggon Pike, and he remembers how, looking down over 
the cornice’s edge, he was struck by the mysterious aspect of Red 
Tarn, a leaden and lifeless surface broken in the centre by two 
icebergs. Or, it seems to him that once again he is gazing 
overawed upon a December dawn seen behind Elterwater, when 
the reedy lake took on a fierce crimson reflection and the sky was 
barred from end to end of his vision by long clouds like streams 
of blood and charged too with gray, ominous clouds, swollen and 
weighted by their burden of unshed snow. 

When the guests in the true inns are of the right sort, absolute 
trust and friendliness exist between them and their landlord. 
Once, two walkers came to an inn towards the end of a long day. 
They were sufficiently tired and thirsty and desired with all their 
souls a drink before tackling the last rise and the last eight miles 
of their walk. It was out of hours; however, they appealed to the 
landlord and were told to go into the solitude of the billiard-room, 
and presently two tall glasses were brought to them by the land- 
lord’s wife. She said, as she put down the tray : ‘I don’t know 
who you are. For all I know you may be detectives, an’ if you’d 
been some of those as comes in motors, I wouldn’t have given it 
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you, but I always serve t’ lads comin’ over t’ fells.’ Could there 
be a surer expression of trust, or a higher meed of praise? 

The walking fraternity do not limit their patronage to the well- 
accredited inns; they put up sometimes with the farm people. 
There is a kind of sober, homely romance about the Lake Country 
farmhouses. It is good to knock at the door of one and pass 
straight from the windswept and lonely fells into its cheerful 
kitchen. The smooth stone flags of the floor chink merrily to the 
tread of nailed boots and the firelight curves and flickers about the 
heavy oak dresser and the oak settees which stand against the 
walls, pieces which would cause a connoisseur to lick his lips 
with envy and relish. Flitches of bacon and legs of ham hang 
suspended from iron staples in the ceiling, and above the spacious 
open fireplace a great black pot, dangling from an iron hook, 
simmers all day. 

The Cumberland and Westmorland farmers are great sheep- 
graziers and the shepherd and the shepherd’s dog are of major 
importance in their economy. <A farmer who would appear to be 
in a very small way, judged by southern standards from the extent 
of his cultivated land and the size of his farm buildings, will 
probably possess several thousand sheep which he grazes upon the 
fells. There is one farmer in the Buttermere valley whose sheep 
have won so many prizes at the big North Country shows that he 
has been able to paper his parlour with the certificates ! 

Away up in the wet and rough valleys there is little scope 
for the growing of crops or hay. The mind receives the impres- 
sion of an almost primitive cultivation : gray stone farm buildings, 
a sparse patch of oats, badly laid as a rule by the summer rains, 
two or three acres of bright green pasturage, then on every side, 
the short, dead grass, the rocks and bogs, the bracken and heather 
of the untamed fells. 

Some of the Lake District farms have acquired a reputation 
as far-reaching and as well-deserved as that of the great inns. The 
inns are scattered over the whole district, but each and all they 
are known by experience or repute to the walker. There is one 
in Eskdale and another in remote Mardale, under sentence of 
death, alas! for when, in*course of years, the waterworks about 
Hawes Water are completed and the level of the lake is raised 
some forty feet, the old inn, the few cottages and the little roadside 
church must be swallowed and submerged by the invading waters. 
A third, perched on the highest point of the road between 
Buttermere and Crummock and celebrated for a charming 
hostess and sumptuous teas, stands foursquare to the winds and 
rain which race through Newlands and Honister, lashing with 
the sound of a musketry discharge upon the streaming panes of 
the dining and sitting room windows. A fourth, built of the 
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native slate, stands at the foot of Dungeon Ghyll, and here there 
is pleasant occupation for a wet day, for the landlord is something 
of an expert in the literature of the district, and if he be approached 
tactfully, will bring out his queer old books and leave them with 
his guest for a morning’s entertainment. In Patterdale village, 
there is another true inn, and the landlord possesses a book of old 
and rare woodcuts of the hills and waters and valleys of the Lake 
Country. But the most famous inn of all is in Wasdale. 

Soon after the Styhead footpath reaches the green valley divided 
by thick stone walls into squares and triangles of pasturage, 
it is joined from the right by a narrow lane. Where this lane 
enters the main road to the coast, past the miniature, white- 
washed church in its little enclosure planted with yew trees, stands 
another whitewashed building, long and low, at right angles to a 
big, gray stone barn and backed by the stream which tumbles 
down from Black Sail. It is the Wasdale Head Hotel, the Mecca 
of climbing-men. In the hall are rows of tremendous hob-nailed 
boots and rubber climbing shoes. A couple of ropes are coiled 
about the baluster knob. There are ice-axes in the umbrella-stand 
and an elusive odour of dubbin and wet tweed pervades the 
atmosphere. The coffee-room is of the old and gregarious type 
with one long table running down the centre of the room. Round 
the walls hang photographs of great climbs and renowned climbers, 
including one specially fine enlargement of Will Ritson, the cele- 
brated landlord who reigned in Wasdale a generation ago. The 
older climbers have many good reminiscences of Ritson, his well- 
spiced Northern wit and fine-flavoured stories. ‘Eh, mon,’ he 
is reported to have said to a young hunting enthusiast, ‘ thou maun 
be lang i’ t’ legs an’ Jank i’ t’ guts ere thou canst follow t’ hounds.’ 

The bathroom is of only secondary importance to the dining- 
room. It possesses two baths: the first bearing but a scanty 
covering of paint, but still for use; the second very ancient, 
covered with an old table-cloth and mysteriously unattached to any 
waterpipes. Underneath the table-cloth is the strangest assort- 
ment of old clothes, coats, breeches, knickerbockers, trousers, 
stockings. These are kept for the benefit of those walkers and 
climbers who carry their baggage on their backs and have no 
change of clothing when they come in wet from the fells. Is 
there another landlord in the United Kingdom who provides a 
well-stocked wardrobe for the free use of his guests? is rodde 
padrov Oeccarav girdkevos, tle “EXXAS’ oixdy ; 

If Wasdale is the climber’s Mecca, then his Koran, the sacred 
writing to which he turns for guidance, is a well-thumbed 
manuscript book in which are recorded for future generations by 
the men who first made the ascents all the major climbs in the 
district with their variations. This book is kept under lock and 
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key and is never shown to any guest unless he can produce satis- 
factory evidence that he has a right to be numbered among the 
elect. The first sight of it is like an initiation lifting the noyice 
to a plane above his fellows. It means that he has been admitted 
an equal member in the Free Company of walkers and climbers, 
and when at the end of his holiday he is bumping down the road 
to Drigg Railway Station in the landlord’s disreputable Ford, he 
will feel, as he looks back for a last sight of the giants of Eskhause, 
that next year, when he returns to Wasdale, it will be of right and 
not of grace, for has he not received the freedom of the fells? 


K. C. Hopxinson. 
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CHANGES IN THE BRITISH FLORA 


A COMPARISON of the British Flora of to-day with what it was 
in former times opens up many questions of interest. We are 
at once met with the problem as to what is meant by an indigenous 
species. That a large number of our plants are aboriginal natives 
of Great Britain cannot be denied. No one doubts that such 
species, for instance, as heather, and hazel, and clematis, and 
the common daisy are truly ‘ wild,’ and grew here in pre-historic 
times. That other species owe their existence to human agency 
is equally clear to the scientific botanist, though it may be often 
impossible to obtain any information as to the time and manner 
of their introduction. In other instances the foreign origin of 
certain plants may be historically demonstrated ; and it is allowed 
on all hands that many of our apparently ‘ wild’ species are in 
reality aliens, and due directly or indirectly to the agency of 
man. 

Among these human agencies may be included the occupation 
of England by the Romans, the existence in mediaeval times of 
monastic herb-gardens, the return of the Crusaders from foreign 
lands, the formation of botanical or ‘ physic’ gardens in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, and the importation of foreign 
corn which has been going on more or less since the days of the 
Plantagenets. The Roman nettle, for instance, is still occa- 
sionally found in the vicinity of towns and villages. John Ray 
found it ‘ plentifully in Great Yarmouth in Norfolk near the Key,’ 
and George Crabbe noticed it at Aldeburgh; yet, as its name 
suggests, it was probably introduced at the time of the Romans. 
The Crusaders are said to have brought back with them from 
the East the beautiful Milk or Virgin-Mary thistle, which is now 
frequently found in apparently wild situations. Such species as 
hyssop, still abundant on the stately ruins of Beaulieu Abbey, 
as alexanders, and as Good-King-Henry, are doubtless relics of 
monastic cultivation. We should probably be right in attributing 
such showy flowers as monkshood, dame’s-violet, and perhaps the 
soapwort, to our ancestors’ love of gardening. So with the peony, 
which flourishes on the Steep Holmes, a small island in the Bristol 
Channel, the best authorities regard it as an introduction. That 
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a large number of our cornfield weeds again are due to importa- 
tion with foreign corn may be taken as beyond question. 
Although we learn from Ray’s Synopsis that the larkspur was 
‘found in great plenty by Mr. F. Sherard amongst the corn in 
Swaffham Field in Cambridgeshire,’ yet it has no claim to be 
considered indigenous. The same is probably true of such choice 
cornfield weeds as the beautiful red Adonis, or Fheasant’s Eye, the 
Camelina or Gold-of-pleasure, and the white Alyssum. Or again, 
with regard to many species found growing in artificial situations 
only, such as on old walls and ruins. It is difficult to believe that 
the wallflower is a native plant, or the red spur-valerian, abundant 
though they often are on ancient buildings. 

The question as to the indigenous nature of plants is not 
rendered easier by the fact that historically it is only possible to 
make a comparison of the flora of to-day with what it was two 
or three centuries ago. The science of botany cannot be said to 
have existed in the Middle Ages. We possess, it is true, a few 
scattered notices of British plants. We learn from Pliny that 
the ancient fathers of Druidism attributed incredible virtues to 
certain plants, such as the vervain, the selago, the samolus, and 
the mistletoe. He also speaks of the woad ‘with the juice 
whereof the women of Britain, as wel the married wives as yong 
maidens their daughters, anoint and dy their bodies all over, 
resembling by that tincture the color of Moores and Ethyopians.’ 
There are also extant in the Bodleian and other libraries manu- 
scripts of Saxon herbals and vocabularies of plants, which show 
that our forefathers were not unmindful of the names and virtues 
of herbs. But with the revival of learning in the sixteenth cen- 
tury a fresh interest in botanical science was aroused. In England 
the era of botany may be said to begin with Dr. William Turner, 
Dean of Wells, rightly known as the ‘ Father of English Botany,’ 
who published the first part of his Herbal in 1551, and the com- 
plete edition, dedicated to Queen Elizabeth, in 1568. In this 
Herbal Turner enumerates some three hundred species of British 
plants, and, what is of greater interest, he mentions, for the first 
time in English literature, the exact localities in which the rarer 
species were to be found. These localities are, as we should 
expect, chiefly in those parts of the country most closely asso- 
ciated with the author’s life—in Northumberland, his early home ; 
around Cambridge, where he was educated; in Middlesex, and 
Kent ; and in the neighbourhood of Wells, where as Dean of the 
Cathedral he latterly resided. Turner’s Herbal marks the be- 
ginning of a considerable botanical literature, which enables us 
to compare the flora of to-day with what it was in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. A few of the more important works 
may be mentioned. In 1597 appeared Gerard’s famous Herball, 
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which added greatly to the knowledge of British plants. Gerard 
‘died in 1607, and some five-and-twenty years later (1633) a second 
edition of his herbal was brought out by Thomas Johnson, a 
learned apothecary, who was afterwards killed at the siege of 
Basing House in Hampshire. In this ‘emended’ edition, as it 
is called, many new English species are for the first time de- 
scribed, due in no small degree to the energy of one Mr. John 
Goodyer of Maple Durham, near Petersfield, who ‘found in our 
country many rare plants not imagined to grow in our land.’ The 
interest in British botany was now thoroughly aroused, and floras 
and herbals continued to be issued from the Press. Parkinson’s 
great work, Theatrum Botanicum, was published in 1640; and 
ten years later How’s Phytologia Britannica, in which the author 
enumerates some twelve hundred species, noticing their place of 
growth, and in the case of the rarer plants their exact localities. 
Robert Turner in his Botanologia, and Merrett in his Pinaz, 
added further to our knowledge of British wild-flowers, especially 
with regard to the habitats of choice species. But the greatest 
botanist of the age was the illustrious John Ray, who ‘had the 
singular happiness of devoting fifty years of his life to the cultiva- 
tion of the sciences he loved.’ It is impossible to exaggerate 
Ray’s services to botany. His first publication appeared in 1660, 
a fascinating little duodecimo volume on the Plants growing in 
the neighbourhood of Cambridge. A more important work 
followed, under the title of Catalogus Plantarum Angliae. In 
1688 he completed his magnum opus, the Historia Plantarum 
generalis. Two years later he published his Synopsis of British 
Plants, a book which became ‘the pocket companion of every 
English botanist.’ 

It will thus be seen that during the seventeenth century a 
vast amount of information with regard to British plants was 
collected by a succession of able botanists, and the result of their 
labours duly placed on record in herbals and similar publications. 
These volumes are still in existence, and though some of them are 
very scarce, yet copies may be consulted in the British Museum, 
at South Kensington and elsewhere. It is therefore possible— 
and the task is a fascinating one—to compare the British flora 
of to-day, at least with regard to a large number of interesting 
species, with what it was in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. That the alterations are considerable may naturally be 
expected, when it is remembered that great changes have passed 
over the face of the country since Master Gerard gathered 
‘simples’ in Essex, and John Ray made his botanical ‘ Itiner- 
aries’ in England and Wales. These botanists would indeed 
hardly recognise some of their favourite haunts ; while the locali- 
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ties of many of their rarer species have been obliterated by agricul- 
tural and building operations. 

There is a famous passage in Macaulay’s History of England 
in which he compares the appearance of the countryside with 
what it was in the time of the Stuarts. Not more than one-half 
of the area of the kingdom was then under cultivation. The rest 
consisted of forest, moor, and fen. In the drawings of English 
landscapes made at that period scarcely a hedgerow is to be seen, 
and what is now an endless succession of meadows and orchards 
and corn-fields appear as bare as Salisbury Plain: Even at 
Enfield, we learn, hardly out of the smoke of London, was a region 
of five-and-twenty miles in circumference which contained only 
three houses, and scarcely any enclosed fields. Wild creatures 
abounded. The last wild boars had been slaughtered by the 
peasants during the Civil War. The last wolf had been slain in 
Scotland in the reign of Charles the Second. The red deer were 
as common in Gloucestershire and Hampshire as they now are 
among the Grampian Hills. On one occasion, so Gilbert White 
tells us, Queen Anne, as she was journeying to Portsmouth, saw 
a herd of no fewer than five hundred deer near Wolmer pond. 
Wild cats would be heard wailing at night-time; and the yellow- 
breasted marten might frequently be seen in Cranbourne Chase. 
Huge bustards roamed over the unenclosed country. Immense 
numbers of wild-fowl congregated in the fens of Cambridgeshire 
and Lincolnshire, which in winter-time presented the appearance 
of vast lagoons. Kingsley’s far more recent lamentation over the 
departed glories of Whittlesea-mere affords a further illustration. 
He speaks of the dark green alders and pale green reeds stretch- 
ing for miles round the broad expanse of water, 
where the coot clanked, and the bittern boomed, and the sedgebird, not 
content with its own sweet song, mocked the notes of all the birds around ; 
while high overhead hung, motionless, hawk beyond hawk, buzzard beyond 
buzzard, kite beyond kite, as far as eye could see. But they are all gone 
now. No longer do the ruffs trample the sedge into a hard floor in their 
fighting-rings. Gone are ruffs and reeves, spoonbills, bitterns, avocets ; the 
very snipe, one hears, disdain to breed. 


And the flora of the country has naturally been affected. The 
draining of the fens, the stubbing-up of woods and copses, the 
reclaiming of vast stretches of waste and common-land, have pro- 
duced a marked effect upon the distribution of our native plants. 
In a few instances only has an actual extinction of species taken 
place, though in a large number of cases their range has been 
considerably reduced. 

It is rather indeed a matter of congratulation, considering the 
altered conditions of the country, that the flora has not been 
more seriously affected. A few species only seem to have been 
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actually lost. Among them must be reckoned an Alpine cotton- 
grass, formerly to be found in Scotland ; and a sedge on a moor 
in Somerset. In the year 1662 John Ray found ‘on Glastonbury 
Tor-hill the yellow vetch with a rough pod’ (Vicia hybrida) ; 
this too is lost to England, and also a nearly allied plant, with 
pale blue or whitish flowers (V. laevigata), which grew on the 
shingle beach between Weymouth and Abbotsbury. But if only 
a few species are actually extinct, a large number seem to be on 
the verge of it. The very choice Simethis bicolor just maintains 
an existence in the fir-woods of Dorset. The delicate Holosteum, 
once common on old walls at Norwich and Bury St. Edmunds 
and Rye, has not been seen for many years. Several choice 
orchids, the coral-root, the lizard-orchis, the pale yellow Epipo- 
gum, the lady’s slipper, and the red helleborine have now become 
extremely scarce. Several plants first found by John Ray in his 
botanical excursions have almost disappeared. He repeatedly 
mentions the sea-cottonweed on the coasts of Wales and of Corn- 
wall, where it will now, we fear, be searched for in vain. In 
comparatively modern times George Crabbe found this choice 
plant on the Suffolk coast near the Orford Lighthouse : from this 
locality it is also gone. So with the spreading purple spurge, 
found by Ray.on the Cornish coast, and in later years by John 
Stuart Mill at Sandown in the Isle of Wight. The stately tree- 
mallow, though still to be found in Devon and Cornwall and_ on 
the coast of Wales, has disappeared from Ray’s locality, ‘ at Hurst 
Castle over against the Isle of Wight.’ In former years the cliffs 
at Hastings were fragrant with the beautiful Queen-stock (M. 
incana, Br.) ; it is now said to be almost extinct there, though 
it may still be seen at Freshwater in the Isle of Wight. 

The draining of the fens has naturally changed considerably 
the flora of the district. Many species mntioned by Ray in his 
catalogue of plants growing about Cambridge have disappeared. 
Indeed it has been reckoned that no fewer than fifty species have 
been lost to the county. Among other choice species now very 
rare may be included the fen-orchis (Liparis Loeselii Rich.), two 
members of the Ragwort family, and the marsh sow-thistle, a tall 
stout plant sometimes growing to a height of nine or ten feet 
and formerly not uncommon in East Anglia. 

In some cases the sporadic nature of certain species sufficiently 
explains their disappearance. A notable instance exists in the 
so-called London-rocket (S. Irio L.) which received its popular 
name from the fact that it covered the ruins of the City of London 
after the Great Fire of 1666. Parkinson, writing in 1640, did 
not know it as a British plant ; but both Merrett and Ray expressly 
state that it existed in the suburbs of London before the Fire. 
* After the Fire,’ says the latter writer, ‘in the years 1667 and 
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1668, it came up abundantly among the rubbish in the ruins, 
and now (1695) grows plentifully on the Lord Cheney’s wall at 
Chelsea, and in several other places near London.’ Within a few 
years however it entirely disappeared, and is now only occasionally 
met with. 

In other instances the growth of towns is responsible for the 
disappearance of interesting species. It is curious to read in the 
herbals of the seventeenth century of the plants then to be seen 
growing in the neighbourhood of London. Gerard and Johnson, 
not unnaturally, like to record ‘home’ species, while John Ray 
wrote a list of Middlesex plants for Bishop Gibson’s edition of 
Camden’s Britannia. In a hedge facing the road on Stamford Hill 
between Stoke Newington and Tottenham the very rare ‘ green- 
leav’d hound’s tongue’ grew. The splendid royal Osmunda fern 
was plentiful on Hampstead Heath and in ditches adjoining. In 
some barren fields ‘near White’s chapel’ the rare star-thistle 
grew. The French-mercury came up pientifully in most gardens 
in London. ‘In the moat which encompasseth the seat of the 
Right Reverend the Bishop of London the sweet-smelling flag 
or calamus flourished, together with the rare Impatient Ladies- 
smock and Mr. Doody’s oat-grass.’ Beside the Thames at West- 
minster was to be seen the bulrush, and the bastard cyperus, and 
the least-arrowhead. In the ‘ tuttle-fields’ near the Abbey the 
sweet-scented camomile was abundant, while the wild yellow 
rocket was to be seen on ‘ old walls about the City, as on London 
Wall between Cripplegate and Bishopsgate, the Charterhouse, 
etc., plentifully.’ The pretty little wall-rue fern grew on an old 
stone conduit between Islington and Jack Straw’s Castle, and, in 
a ditch close by, the deadly nightshade. And what has happened 
in the case of London has taken place in other parts of the country. 
It is specially noticeable in the Isle of Wight, one of the most 
favoured botanical districts in England. The towns of Ryde, 
Sandown, and Ventnor hardly existed a century ago. And where 
Ryde now stands was formerly the haunt of many a choice native 
species. There, on the ‘ Dover,’ as the sandy tract was called, 
were to be found such rarities as the mousetail, the proliferous 
pink, and the grass-of-Parnassus. On the beach at Sandown, 
now occupied by the esplanade, the very rare sea-pea was found 
by John Stuart Mill, while not far from Sandham Cottage—once 
the residence of John Wilkes—the exquisite little spring-vetch 
flourished. These and other species are now lost to the Island. 

One other cause must be mentioned as seriously affecting our 
flora at the present time. The custom of eradicating ferns and 
flowering plants for purposes of sale cannot be too strongly con- 
demned. It has already been responsible for the virtual extinc- 
tion, at least in many localities, of some of our choicest species. 

2x2 
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In former years the splendid Osmunda or Royal fern seems to 
have been fairly well distributed throughout the country. Ray 
repeatedly records it as growing in profusion in wayside ditches 
on his botanical ‘voyages.’ In Surrey and Hampshire it was a 
characteristic plant. John Stuart Mill speaks of it in a swampy 
wood north of Coldharbour as ‘forming large and tall thickets 
visible at a great distance.’ This fine species has now become 
distinctly rare owing to the depredations of dealers. In one 
instance we learn that a truck-load of roots, weighing over five 
tons, was despatched from a Cornish railway station. The same 
mercenary spirit has brought the very choice Cheddar pink to the 
verge of extinction. The maidenhair-spleenwort was abundant 
in Hampshire in the seventeenth century; it has now become 
comparatively rare. In many localities the wild daffodil and 
the wild snowdrop are nearly extinct from the same cause, and 
in some of the woods near London the wild primrose. 

But if the losses to the British Flora, due to improved methods 
of agriculture, to the extension of building operations, and other 
causes be considerable, they are more than counterbalanced, so 
far as numbers are concerned, by the steady arrival of foreign 
species. This is only what might naturally be expected. If, in 
earlier times,.the British flora has been enlarged by the importa- 
tion of foreign corn, what might we not reasonably expect in days 
when England has become the commerce-carrier of the world? 
And in this respect the imports and exports have been alike on 
a large scale. That charming Americah writer, Mr. John 
Burroughs, has told us how European weeds have invaded the 
New World. In a delightful article entitled ‘A Bunch of Herbs’ 
he states that the fields along the course of the Hudson River 
are invaded by such species as the viper’s-bugloss, the bladder- 
campion, and the soapwort known as ‘ Bouncing-Bet’ and look- 
ing, he says, just like a Yorkshire housemaid.. In North America 
the Indians are said to have called the plantain the ‘ Englishman’s 
foot,’ from its always appearing in places where the colonists had 
encamped. As a curious illustration of the same fact Sir Joseph 
Hooker tells the following story : 

On one occasion [he says] landing on a small uninhabited island, nearly 
at the Antipodes, the first evidence I met with of its having been previously 
visited by man was the English chickweed; and this I traced to a mound 
that marked the grave of a British sailor, and that was covered with the 
plant, doubtless the offspring of seed that had adhered to the spade or 
mattock with which the grave had been dug. 

A good many choice European species have made themselves 
at home in England since.the days of the early botanists. A few 
of these, by way of illustration, may be mentioned. The lovely 
little ivy-leaved toad-flax (Linaria Cymbalaria, Mill.), now so 
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abundantly established on almost every old wall that it is difficult 
to realise that it is not indigenous, was only’ known to Gerard 
as a garden flower, and, from what Dillenius says, it appears to 
have originally escaped from the Botanical Gardens at Chelsea. 
So with Senecio squalidus L., another native of the south of 
Europe, now to be seen everywhere about Oxford, on old walls, 
along the railway embankments and in waste places: this too is 
supposed to be an escape from the Botanic Garden. How the 
tall and stately Linaria purpurea L. obtained a footing on the 
venerable walls of the Cathedral Close of Winchester is unknown, 
but there it may be seen every summer in splendid profusion. 
Several foreign members of the Geranium family are now 
naturalised in England. G. pyrenaicum L., as its name 
indicates, is not of British extraction, and indeed it was only 
recognised in England in the year 1762, but it is now happily 
established in many counties. I have found its near relative, 
G. striatum L., with delicately veined petals, in apparently wild 
situations in South Devon, especially in the neighbourhood of 
Newton Abbot, but it is a stranger from Southern Europe. So 
is Geranium macrorrhizum, a stout and striking species, which I 
once found in romantic surroundings, and which is fully established 
on some old crumbling walls in the very heart of Dartmoor. I 
discovered on inquiry that the plant had been known there for 
many years, but how and when it came no man knew. The 
beautiful Gladiolus was only noticed among the bracken in the 
New Forest in the year 1857, and then it was fully established. 
On Southsea Common, especially in the vicinity of Southsea 
Castle, the hoary shabby-looking tramp, Lepidium draba L., is 
to be seen in lavish abundance. It was only recognised in 1842, 
and now it is fast becoming a common and unsightly weed 
throughout the country. How it first came here from its home 
in the deserts of the Caspian region of south-east Europe is again 
unknown. 

And as with European species so with American. A large 
number of plants have made their way over from the New World 
during the last hundred years, and have completely established 
themselves in this country. The little white Claytonia may be 
mentioned, named after Dr. Clayton, an American botanist, and 
now frequently met with on sandy soils, where it is often 
abundant. I have seen it on the golf-links of Hayling Island, 
near Borden Camp in Wolmer Forest, and at Christchurch, 
where it was first noticed in 1849. The American wood-sorrel 
and the Canadian Fleabane are now common weeds in England. 
The North American balsam, first recorded by John Stuart Mill 
on the banks of the Wey and the Tillingbourne in the year 1844, 
is now abundant in both localities. The Yellow Mimulus, or 
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monkey-wort, affords another striking illustration of the rapid 
spread of alien species. It is now plentiful in many parts of 
southern England, especially on the banks of the Itchen in the 
neighbourhood of Winchester, all along the Test from Whit- 
church and onwards, and in the historic locality of Selborne. 
Another notable instance is the spread of the American cord- 
grass (Spartina alternifolia Loisel) along the Hampshire shore. 
It was recorded by Dr. Bromfield in the year 1836 as growing on 
the wide stretches of mud which skirt the Itchen at Southamp- 
ton. It had been known there apparently for some years, for 
the people, we learn, were accustomed to cut the stout grass 
every summer, and to use it for purposes of thatching as well as 
for litter. It has now increased its range considerably, and may 
be seen in lavish abundance on the flats and mud-banks on both 
sides of Southampton Water, at Havant and Emsworth, along 
the course of the Hamble river, and at the mouth of the Meon 
at Hillhead. A yet more remarkable instance of the rapid dis- 
semination of a foreign species occurs in the case of the American 
water-thyme (Elodea canadensis). This uninteresting plant is 
now to be seen throughout Great Britain and often in such 
abundance as nearly to choke the course of the running streams. 
Yet, according to Hooker, it was only introduced into this 
country about the year 1841. 

But the most extraordinary illustration of the invasion of 
adventitious or alien plants in Great Britain is to be seen in 
connexion with the woollen industry at Tweedside. The story 
is a most interesting one. From the early years of the seven- 
teenth century a number of weavers had exercised their trade 
in what was then the little village of Galashiels, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Abbotsford and Melrose. As time went on, the 
industry increased. In the year 1801, Miss Wordsworth, who 
accompanied her brother, the poet, on a journey through 

Scotland, thus describes Galashiels : 

A pretty place it had once been, but a manufactory is established 
there, and a townish bustle and ugly stone houses are fast taking the place 
of the brown-roofed thatched cottages, of which a number yet remain 
partly overshadowed by trees. 


Fifty years later the population of the place had risen to over 
5000, and to-day it stands at 15,000. The increase in popula- 
tion, as well as the continued prosperity of the town, is due 
entirely to the woollen industry. It appears that, up to the 
beginning of the last century, the wool used was obtained almost 
entirely from the immediate neighbourhood. - But later there 
came a demand for a better material called ‘Tweed,’ for the 
making of ladies’ dresses; and this led, in the year 1835, to an 
importation of Merino-wool from Saxony, and shortly afterwards 
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from Australia. Henceforth the wool used at Galashiels was to 
a large extent of foreign importation. The little town soon 
took advantage of other markets besides the German and 
Australian. New Zealand, the Cape and South America quickly 
followed ; and now she draws upon the world for her supplies. 
It will be readily understood that the uncleansed wool—‘ wool in 
the grease’ as it is technically called—when delivered at the 
mill, would contain a large number of seeds and burrs and other 
refuse. In the process of cleansing, to a large extent in running 
water, these seeds would be released, and some of them at any 
rate would find their way into the river, and would eventually 
secure a resting-place where it would be possible to germinate. 
Hence it has come about that in the neighbourhood of Galashiels 
a vast number of foreign or alien plants have appeared. They 
are to be found in yards and waste places near the woollen mills, 
on rubbish heaps, along the banks of the Gala and the Tweed, 
especially at the junction of the two rivers about a mile below 
the town, where a delta-like bed of shingle has been formed, 
which presents an anchorage for many seeds from the mills 
of Selkirk and Galashiels. Other seeds would be carried further 
down the river, till some eddy enables them to obiain a precarious 
tenure on the banks. For some years past the number of 
adventitious species in the neighbourhood of Galashiels has 
attracted the attention of botanists; but it has been reserved for 
Miss Ida Hayward, in conjunction with Mr. George Claridge 
Druce, the distinguished Oxford botanist, to tell the full story, 
in their volume entitled The Adventive Flora of Tweedside, 
which appeared gnly a few months ago. The story is indeed a 
romantic and fascinating one. Miss Hayward has given many 
years’ research to the subject, and as the result of her labours, 
she has been enabled to record the appearance of no fewer than 
348 species of wool-aliens on Tweedside. In addition to those 
foreign plants dependent entirely on the wool industry, a large 
number of other aliens have been recorded, introduced by various 
agencies such as agriculture, and gardening, and foreign corn, 
and skin-works. It will not of course be supposed that this vast 
number of alien species will become permanent members of our 
flora: the great mass are purely ephemeral. The rigours of a 
Scottish winter, and even more trying spring, prove too much 
for many species, which miss the warmth and sunshine of their 
Southern homes; while others are washed away by tempestuous 
floods to which the streams are liable. Still a goodly number 
manage to maintain an existence, among which 


the most remarkable are a handsome yellow Senecio (S. Cautus) from 
Australia; the Australian Dock, Rumex Brownii, named after that dis- 
tinguished botanist, Robert Brown, who was one of the first to make known 
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the glories of thé Australian flora; and the Australian EZrodiwm Cygnorum, 
one of the first Antipodean plants to appear. 


To these may be added at least one species of the New Zealand 
rosaceous genus Acaena, which extends for many miles down the 
Tweed. It is, as Mr. Druce truly says, an extraordinary chapter 
in plant history that is unrolled as one stands within sight of 
Melrose or Abbotsford. 

Who could have predicted a century ago that the raw material for our 
clothing would in great part be obtained from a country of which only a 
strip of coastline was then explored, but which is to-day the greatest wool- 
producing country in the world, whose sons have marched to the aid of 
the mother country, and laid down their lives with men of veldt and 
cornland, of rubber-forest and paddy-field for their companions? And 
in a wonderful way to the shingle-beds of the Tweed have the ends of the 
earth sent their colonists, emphasising the federation of the nations and 
the pride of the motherland. 


It will thus be recognised that while our flora has lost certain 
representatives, and seen the serious diminution of others, yet 
that the loss is more than counter-balanced, so far at any rate 
as numbers are concerned, by the arrival and subsequent settle- 
ment in this country of foreign species from Europe, the 
Dominions, and from America. And though perhaps these 
settlers may lack the charm and interest which attaches to the 
older members of the British flora, yet, in many instances, they 
have become so thoroughly established that only scientific inquirers 
would venture to question the nature of their origin. The wall- 
flowers and the red valerian on crumbling walls, the balsam on 
the banks of the Wey, the monkey-wort along the course of the 
Itchen and the Test, the Gladiolus among the bracken in the New 
Forest are now as apparently ‘ wild’ as, let us say, the bee-orchis 
on the downs of Freshwater, or the royal Osmunda in the swamps 
of Cornwall. 

It is further a matter of good fortune that native plants will 
not readily submit to extermination. Even when supposed to 
be lost they have a way of reappearing in unsuspected localities. 
The very rare Ludwigia found by Mr. John Goodyer on Peters- 
field Heath about the year 1660 was thought to be extinct, but 
it was rediscovered in 1848, and has since been met with in the 
New Forest. The fine orchis, 0. purpurea, had not been met 
with in its old locality in Kent for a long series of years, when 
a few summers ago it was noticed by a passing botanist in a bunch 
of wild flowers gathered in the neighbourhood by a little school- 
girl. The man-orchis (Aceras anthropophora Br.) again was sup- 
posed to be lost to Hampshire, when a few seasons ago it suddenly 
appeared in the Isle of Wight, and was also discovered on a lonely 
down within a few miles of Winchester. So with the beautiful 
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and fragrant Daphne Mezereum L. Recorded for Hampshire in 
ancient days, it had not been seen, except in cottage gardens, 
for many years, when a few years ago I came across no fewer 
than thirty-two plants of it in a sequestered copse between the 
towns of Alresford and Alton. In like manner it may be not 
unreasonably expected that the sea-cottonweed may again be 
. found on the coast of Suffolk, and the magnificent sea-stock 
(M. sinuata, Br.) on the rocky cliffs of Pembrokeshire. 


JOHN VAUGHAN. 





THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


FROM THE PALESTINIAN BENCH 


Now that I have descended from the Bench it is not without 
its interest to cast a humorous and retrospective glance over 
the year and a half during which I exercised judicial functions 
in Palestine. 

I can reasonably claim to have enjoyed a fairly comprehensive 
experience over the whole country. For it has been my privilege 
to have acted as President of the Court of First Instance (the 
practical equivalent of a British High Court Judge) in four out 
of the five judicial districts into which the country is partitioned, 
and also to have acted as presiding judge in the Supreme Court 
of Appeal in Jerusalem. 

Each district of course had its own particular atmosphere. 

Nablus, the most reactionary and fanatically Moslem town 
in Palestine—the fantastic milieu of the Arabian Nights planted 
bang into the realities of the twentieth century ; camels padding 
through the narrow cobbled streets with their stone, substantial 
houses—-true believers making solemn detours to avoid being 
passed in the street by either an infidel Jew or an infidel Christian ; 
the bustle of commercial life antiquated but fairly vivid; soap 
factories and mosques; the intrigue of local politics pivoting 
around the mutual jealousies and rivalries of the big families; 
the languid saunter of the ‘bloods’ of the town with fingers 
casually linked; the dry prohibitionism of the Koran, and the 
arak and confectionery parties behind the closed doors of discreet 
debauchees; the perpetual squabbles between powerful effendis 
and oppressed or humbugging peasants. 

And then Galilee! The low rift of the Jordan valley; the 
blue sheet of the Sea of Galilee beneath the green and irregular 
bastions of the mountains; the aged towns of Tiberias and Safed 
with their mixed Jewish and Arab populations ; Tiberias with the 
remains of Crusader towers plumb on the lake; Safed high up 
in an emerald circle of mountains ; Nazareth, the most specifically 
Christian town in Palestine—a veritable Christian Nablus—with 


1 The author of this article is a member of the English Bar who served in 
Lord Allenby’s Egyptian Expeditionary Force and later filled for a year and 
a half a judicial position in Palestine—Eprror, Nineteenth Century and After. 
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the competing covenants of its numerous sects; Beisan down in 
the Jordan valley, a hotbed of malaria and Bedouins; and of 
course the incursion of the modern element into this anachronistic 
country—the Jewish settlements of Merhavia and Tel-Addus in 
the Plain of Esdraelon—Yemma and Mesha between Nazareth and 
the lake-—Kinnaret and Degania and Beth Gan (run like Merhavia 
and Tel-Addus on the lines of the co-operative method), and then 
the further group up north—Rosh-Pinah, Yessod Ymala, Mish- 
mar Hayardan—these last colonies singularly exposed, as are 
indeed the majority of the colonies in this district, to the brigand- 
age of the Bedouins, who pay social and impromptu calls from 
the other side of the Jordans only to slip away with their booty 
back again into the Sheriffian territory of the Hauran. 

Haifa competing with Jaffa for the position of the prime port 
and commercial capital of the country—on the western arm of the 
bay of Acre and at the foot of Mount Carmel—and in the same 
judicial district the Moslem town of Acre with its celebrated 
Mosque and equally celebrated prison, where Jabotinski was in- 
carcerated for organising the defence of the Jews against that 
pogrom which everybody in Jerusalem from the Administration 
and the Arabs, on the one hand, to the Jews on the other hand, 
knew was imminent. 

And then of course Jerusalem, the museum of creeds and 
archaeologies, and the sink of political intrigue (at any rate during 
the time of my residence), with its old walled native city with 
Moslem, Christian, Armenian, and Jewish quarters, and the 
newer and more modern quarter beyond the gates, Jerusalem 
with its pensioned and professional devotees of all the religions— 
its schools, hospitals, missionaries, moderns, concerts, and Daily 
Mail (Hebrew and non-Northcliffe), its super-orthodox Jews who 
have gone there to die, and more heterodox Zionist Jews who 
have gone there to live. 

The two main complications with which a British judge is 
confronted are (a) the local languages, Arabic and Hebrew, (6) the 
Ottoman Law. Persevering shamelessly in both languages, 
speaking them ruthlessly in and out of place, endeavouring to 
conduct cases in them as a kind of experimental lesson, and lin- 
guistically running before I was qualified to walk, I succeeded 
in acquiring a working knowledge of both tongues in a reason- 
ably short space of time. This, in my opinion, is essential. 
Otherwise one is left helpless to the only too tender mercies of 
the interpreter, always prone to take an excessive intelligent in- 
terest in the case and anxious to assist one—if not rigorously 
checked—to the point of considering himself a junior member of 
the Court, and conducting the whole case himself with all the 
energy of his usually youthful intelligence. 
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The Ottoman Law offers little difficulty. No mazes of case 
law as in England with laboriously excavated precedents, but a 
comparatively small number of codes and statutes, found in a 
compendious form in a few textbooks. 

The modern law is founded on the French, and is on the whole 
modern and practical. The Mejelle, however, or Civil Code is 
archaic and in many respects, judged at any rate from the Euro- 
pean angle, childish and impossible. 

Particularly strange are those provisions in the rules of 
evidence—I always religiously disregarded them—which prescribe 
that the testimony of the relatives of the parties should not merely 
be scrutinised with suspicion, but is, ipso facto, inadmissible. 

Equally interesting is the proviso which makes inadmissible 
the evidence of any person who has enmity with one of the parties. 
As Arab social life consists largely of one unending chain of ven- 
dettas, intrigues and animosities, scrupulously carried into the 
third and fourth generations of those that hate you, the possibili- 
ties of this proviso are really infinite. 

Perhaps the most sensible article in the Civil Code is that 
which prohibits the judge from sitting when disqualified by any 
violent emotion, such as hunger, grief, or excessive sleepiness. 

The actual machinery of the judicial system in Palestine during 
the period in which I was a judge was : 

(a) The Court of the Civil Magistrate (a Palestinian). The 
Civil Magistrates hear civil cases up to 50]. and the less serious 
criminal cases. 

(b) The Courts of First Instance, consisting of a British judge 
sitting alone who hears appeals from the Civil Magistrate (in 
which cases the first instance judgment is final) and exercises an 
independent jurisdiction in all civil cases over 501. and in crimes 
intermediate in gravity between the jurisdiction of the Civil 
Magistrate and that of the Assize Court. 

(c) The Court of Appeal situated in Jerusalem, consisting of 
a British presiding judge and two Palestinian judges, hearing 
appeals from the First Instance Courts and also acting as 
a travelling Assize Court. Recently the system has been altered. 
Two Palestinian members have been added to the Court of First 
Instance, which now hears all Assize crime cases, an appeal being 
to the Court of Appeal. The whole system is under the control 
of the Senior Judicial Officer, Lieutenant-Colonel Bentwich, 
M.C., to whose energy and ability is attributable the present 
satisfactory state of the judiciary. 

Questions of divorce and inheritance are decided by the reli- 
gious or Sharieh judge, from whom there is an appeal to the 
Sharieh Court of Appeal in Jerusalem. 
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Of course one of the most difficult problems which confronted 
the Britjsh Administration was the problem of baksheesh. Under 
the Turkish régime baksheesh was if not absolutely de rigueur 
at any rate conventional etiquette among all Government officials, 
and so long as the operation was conducted with sufficient dis- 
cretion, a Turkish official was no more insulted at being bak- 
sheeshed than a European waiter or cloakroom attendant would 
resent being tipped. In fact, so engrained was this habit of cor- 
ruption in the innermost ethos of the Arab that even under the 
British régime one frequently encounters cases of irregularity. 

I remember personally prosecuting the Moslem religious judge 
of Tiberias on charges of embezzlement and negligence with the 
result that, acquitted of embezzlement by a majority of the Assize 
Court (which consisted of two Palestinian and one British judge), 
he was nevertheless convicted and sentenced for negligence and 
eventually packed off to Damascus with his large stock of furni- 
ture, grain, and wives. 

More humorous was the case of the Arab Execution Officer 
of Haifa, a man of some standing and belonging to one of the 
chief families in the district. Having occasion to go into the 
country to levy a seizure on some property, he came into my 
room and requested me to certify 31. for expenses. I said ‘ You 
go first, bring me a detailed account, and then I will certify.” He 
duly went and duly produced the detailed account which, by a 
coincidence as clumsy as it was miraculous, came to exactly 3i. 
I mildly suggested that 1}/. was a trifle exorbitant for lunch. 
‘ By Allah, O Sir, I’m an official of the Court—do you expect me 
to lower my dignity by haggling with a wretched peasant?’ Tact- 
fully frustrating his attempt to retrieve the incriminating docu- 
ment, I caused inquiries to be made, ascertained that so far from 
having expended 1}/., he had been the guest of a local notable, 
that so far from having expended eight shillings in railway fares, 
he had been issued with a free warrant by another British officer, 
and that the whole account was-in substance a swindle. The 
gentleman was duly dismissed, prosecuted and convicted, and 
when last heard of was applying to be taken on again in the 
same capacity. 

Needless to say, false testimony is more frequent even than in 
Europe. The important distinction is that it is expected, and 
taken rather as a matter of course, as a perfectly normal 
occurrence. At times, moreover, if properly cross-examined, the 
witness will collapse and own up to his lie with the naive simplicity 
of a child detected in fibbing. 

Two refreshing instances come to my mind. In one case an 
aged peasant in the Safed District brought a criminal action 
against another peasant for stealing two kids. The defendant, 
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convicted by the Magistrate, appealed to me. I cross-examined 
the prosecutor at some length with the result that he eventually 
admitted that the defendant had stolen only one kid. 

‘In that case why on earth did you say that he had stolen 
two kids?’ 

‘Perhaps I was angry,’ he answered with candour. 

Almost equally delightful is the case of a Christian Arab of 
Acre, who, on being sued on a bill of exchange, protested that he 
had paid the debt, that he possessed the receipt at home, and 
finally, on my cross-examining him further and offering to adjourn 
the case to enable him to fetch the receipt, suddenly said ‘I don’t 
want an adjournment—I owe the money—all I said before was 
mere words.’ 

It should, of course, be remarked that almost official encourage- 
ment is given ta the actual parties to lie by the Ottoman practice, 
by virtue of which the actual parties are not regarded as wit- 
nesses, and by those provisoes in the criminal code which give 
carte blanche for persons to lie ad libitum in defence of their own 
liberty or honour or the liberty and honour of their kith and kin. 

Faked alibis are, of course, common, and are, Moreover, ex- 
tremely difficult to catch out. 

Apart, of course, from the customary false testimony of the 
actual parties themselves, witnesses as such are venal and reason- 
ably cheap. Again, witnesses will swear falsely, not necessarily 
for money, but in order to retain the favour of some influential 
man. 

The launching of false cases, both civil and criminal, is at 
once a national industry, a national sport and a national art. 

* You don’t know our country, you don’t know to what a pitch 
of perfection we have reduced it,’ remarked to me on one occasion 
one of my Arab colleagues in the Court of Appeal. ‘ We have 
centuries and centuries of experience—why, we even bring false 
charges after we are dead,’ and he proceeded to narrate the story 
of a celebrated artificer of false charges in Basra who on his 
deathbed called together the chief notables of the countryside, 
confessed his misdeeds, and requested them to gibbet his corpse 
after his death at the cross-roads by way of a posthumous penance 
and manifestation of remorse, with the result that they were 
duly hanged themselves for the apparent murder which they had 
never committed. 

At present the possession of firearms is prohibited, while all 
tobacco is contraband unless with the special permission of the 
Turkish Regie Company. Consequently, a favourite amenity 
among both the fellaheen and the effendis is the ‘ planting’ of 
rifles or tobacco on the premises of their pet enemies. 
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Unfortunately, though, from the practical point of view, one 
feels that the charge may well be concocted, and consequently 
considers oneself justified in acquitting the prisoner, there is 
rarely a sufficient preponderance of legal evidence to justify the 
prosecution to conviction of the manufacturer of the charge. 

An interesting case, if not actually faked, at any rate only 
explicable on the hypothesis of the grossest negligence, was that 
brought by the mayor of a big city against fellaheen in respect 
of stale promissory notes for oil some years old. While asseve- 
rating that they had paid, the fellaheen were unable to pro- 
duce any receipts. I nevertheless caused the books of the 
plaintiff to be brought into Court, only to find that the amount 
was entered as paid almost to the last metallik. This was the 
first time in the history of the town that an important notable 
had failed in an action brought by him against an unimportant 
fellah. 

Sex cases are frequent, particularly in the rural districts. 

The Ottoman Law, moreover, is essentially conservative, 
with the result that free love, instead of simply giving rise to a 
civil action as in Europe, is stigmatised as the ‘ abominable act ’ 
and constitutes a criminal offence, which can be prosecuted by 
either the husband, father, or guardian of the woman. I regret, 
however, to state that on one of these occasions I felt it my duty 
to release the guilty pair and to put the husband into prison. 
The circumstances were as follows: The normal triangle— 
complicated, however, by the fact that the woman was a 
Christian and the paramour a Moslem. So far, moreover, from 
there being any exaggerated protestations of chastity, the lovers 
admitted the relationship with the most modern aplomb. And 
this is what they said. 

The lady {a buxom, strapping person in the early twenties) : 
‘ My husband is a complete fool and doesn’t know the difference 
between a metallik and a mejidi (a farthing and a florin). I 
love the other man and therefore he is my husband in the eyes 
of Allah.’ 

The co-respondent (a wealthy melancholy bourgeois in a 
native skirt): ‘I have spent a tremendous lot of money on this 
woman and therefore I mean to stick to her.’ 

The petitioner : ‘I want my honour back. Previously I was 
like a lion in my honour, but now I am like a fly.’ 

While, however, I was pondering as to how best to reconcile 
the slightly divergent principles of the Ottoman Penal Code and 
the elementary common sense of the twentieth century, the | 
respondent casually mentioned that the petitioner had married 
again. I sceptically asked the gentleman if that were so. It 
was so. I forthwith sentenced the loving pair to the three 
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weeks’ imprisonment which they had undergone while awaiting 
trial, which meant their immediate release, and clapped the 
husband into prison pending inquiries. It was not, however, 
bigamy, but the legitimised road to the same practical goal— 
divorce. The two main variations of the Christian faith in 
Palestine are the Greek Orthodox and the Catholic. The most 
important difference between the two is that the Greek Orthodox 
recognises divorce which is granted by the priests. The petitioner 
belonged to the Greek Orthodox faith. So everything was really 
in order and they all lived happily ever after. 

While on the subject of women, I may remark that the 
British Administration has already begun to exercise a more or 
less humanising influence on the stiff barbarism of the Ottoman 
Law, by which a wife who has left her husband could forcibly 
be restored to the conjugal possession. When consequently the 
Moslem religious judge gives a judgment ordering the return of 
a wife, and the husband comes to the First Instance Court to 
have the judgment enforced, the procedure now is that the 
gendarme canvoys the lady to the door of her husband’s house 
but no further. 

A characteristic feature, moreover, of the erotic etiquette of 
the Arab is that frequently the prime cause of intrigue and 
adultery is neither ‘grand passion’ nor even honest lust, but 
simply the consciousness of a duty to revenge some personal, 
family, or tribal grudge against the family or tribe of the woman. 

A large number of cases are settled out of court. This 
custom particularly prevails in the case of cattle-stealing, where 
the victim is so overjoyed at the prospect of recovering the stolen 
animal that he will only too gladly compound the felony and 
refrain from prosecuting. 

Disputes between the Jews are rarely brought before the 
ordinary civil courts, but are usually adjusted before special 
Jewish arbitration tribunals. 

A few words about the Bedouins. Living a nomadic life 
in tents, or to use the literal translation of the actual Arabic 
expression ‘ houses of hair,’ they are picturesque enough, no 
doubt, from the journalistic standpoint, but from the standpoint 
of justice they constitute a perpetual nuisance. 

Their constitution is tribal and patriarchal. Each tribe has 
its chief or sheikh and is frequently divided into numerous sub- 
tribes, each governed by its sub-chief or sub-sheikh. 

Their chief occupations are the breeding and lifting of cattle. 
Not only do they frequently institute raids on Arab villages and 
Jewish colonies, but at times actually indulge in private wars 
among themselves. 
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They are all illiterate, and each tribe has its professional scribe. 
Slavery stil] flourishes among them as a recognised institution. 
The slave rarely if ever dares to run away for fear of being 
punished or killed, is almost invariably well treated, and if 
energetic exercises almost as great influence in their tribe as 
the masters themselves. 

So powerful, moreover, are the Bedouins and so terrified are 
the inhabitants of Bedouin revenge, that it is frequently almost 
as difficult to obtain true witnesses of crimes actually committed, 
as it is easy to obtain false witnesses for concocted charges. The 
custom of the blood-feud still flourishes vigorously among the 
Bedouins, the passion of revenge retaining its red-hot tempera- 
ture over an almost indefinitely protracted period, in the 
psychological thermos-flask of their barbaric souls. 

After an interval of forty years a Bedouin once slew an 
enemy. ‘ Why be in such a hurry?’ remarked his wife. 

Of late years there has been a tendency for the Bedouins to 
become at any rate just a trifle less barbaric, and some of the 
more pacific tribes are exceptions to the general observations 
which I have just made. 

Apropos of nothing, I yet cannot refrain from mentioning 
the delightful Bedouin female, who stalking into my Court gaily 
picked up and swore by not indeed the Koran but the no doubt 
equally appropriate Ottoman Penal Code. It is quite probable 
that the only book whose existence she had ever heard of was 
the Koran. 

There exists of course a local Bar, and it may be said with 
accuracy and without offence that their methods are radically 
different from those of their European colleagues. 

In certain cases they are concerned more with technicalities 
than realities. The most extreme length to which I have known 
this mania for technicalities extending is instanced by the case 
of the advocate who appealed against his client’s condemnation 
to four months’ imprisonment for theft, on the ground that 
according to the code he ought to have been given at least a year. 

Even in ordinary advocacy the old taint of the Turk still 
survives, and one frequently finds advocates expending vast 
quantities of speech and paper in florid panegyrics on the British 
Administration and pathetic prayers for the welfare of the King 
and the Royal Family. 

I may say that for the proper administration of justice I not 
only found it necessary to exercise the combined functions of 
judge and jury (jurors of course do not exist and are in the very 
nature of things quite impossible), but also to play in turns the 
réle of counsel for the plaintiff and counsel for the defendant. 

Vor. LXXXVIII—No. 523 2 
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It follows that though, speaking generally, the cases were less 
complicated than those brought before a British High Court 
Judge, one’s responsibility was more concentrated and one’s posi- 
tion towards the litigants more intimate. One was certainly en- 
veloped from beginning to end in the psychological atmosphere of 
the East—an atmosphere of intrigue, of flattery, of personal 
supplication. Accept the hospitality of an Arab and he would 
quite frequently begin to discuss some pending case in which 
either he himself or some remote relation or protégé was person- 
ally concerned. Refreshingly ingenuous again were the cases 
where your would-be host was at great pains to explain to you, 
that though on the one hand he was giving you an invitation, this 
invitation was nevertheless quite independent of the pending case 
in which he was so acutely interested. The actual procedure of 
the trial, moreover, would frequently be punctuated by the most 
personal appeals to oneself, or by uplifted hands to Allah for direct 
and personal intervention. If successful, fellaheen would im- 
mediately approach one with servile gesture and obeisance in a 
frantic endeavour to kiss one’s hand or one’s boot. Convicted 
persons would usually take their sentence in fatalistic silence, 
though in civil cases unsuccessful litigants would frequently 
announce their intention of lodging an appeal, which would 
occasionally be supported by an insolent and abusive letter. 

Religion plays an important réle in Arab life. The official 
minimum sentence for blasphemy is three months, and prosecu- 
tions are frequent. It is contrary to etiquette to insult, assault 
or kill your enemy without at the same time cursing his religion. 
So inrooted is this habit that not infrequently the cursing of the 
religion takes place even though both the parties belong to the 
same sect. 

Hospitality is one of the traditions of the East, and the con- 
ventional idea of Arab hospitality is substantially accurate. 
Hospitality is a sacred rite and one would be reasonably safe as 
the guest of even the most bloodthirsty of Bedouins. It is con- 
trary, moreover, to Arab etiquette to turn away even the most 
impudent and unwelcome guest. Indeed it was one of the stand- 
ing jokes of one of the towns of Northern Galilee that a well-known 
Druse, possessed of a tough and roguish sense of humour, used 
when visiting the city to plant himself down as a guest as a 
member of the very family against which he was engaged in 
litigation. 

Drunkenness, though not as frequent as in England, flourishes 
nevertheless to a limited extent, in spite of the prohibition by the 
Koran. Arak is the favourite beverage, though the smoking of 
hasheesh is also fashionable. 
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I remember examining a witness in a case, where I was 
prosecuting before a Military Court at Haifa an Arab gendarmerie 
officer and some of his gendarmes who had participated in the 
killing, by way of wholesale reprisals against Egyptians in general, 
of some absolutely inoffensive members of the Egyptian Labour 
Corps. The witness, having given evidence that he had seen the 
accused near the scene of the crime in the early afternoon, naively 
added that he was a drunkard. Thinking that, like the normal 
human being, he probably debauched in the evening and that at 
any rate in the afternoon he was sober, I asked him what was his 
favourite time for drinking. ‘I drink more in the morning—I 
drink more in the afternoon—I drink more in the evening.’ 

It is hard to describe the mentality of the Arab. Abnormal 
cunning, and at the same time abnormal credulity, the subtlety of 
the natural intriguer and the naive simplicity of the most babyish 
of children. Servility and resignation alternating with intrigue 
and revenge. The worship of Allah and of Mammon au pied de 
la lettre. The most genuine and lavish hospitality and at the 
same time a meanness so great that in one case an extremely 
wealthy man sued his own brother for a few shillings. Nothing 
crisp or downright, but elaborate paraphrases and evasions of 
the real point. Somewhat significant in this respect is the 
pronunciation of the Arabic word for ‘no ’—‘ La,’ uttered with a 
curious click of the tongue as though to deprecate the barest idea 
of the fact in question having by the wildest stretch of the imagina- 
tion ever possibly taken place. 

Perhaps one may say that while the American mind moves 
in a series of dashes, the British mind in a series of straight lines, 
and the German mind in a series of heavy mathematical squares, 
the Arab mind moves instinctively in a prolonged series of 


extremely devious curves. 
Horace B. SAMUEL. 
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THE GREAT CANCER PROBLEM: 


HOW THE ANNUALLY INCREASING MORTALITY CAN AND 
SHOULD BE CHECKED 


In the year 1864 there were 8117 deaths from ‘ Cancer’ through- 
out England and Wales. By 1874 the rate had increased to 
11,011; in 1884 to 15,198; in 1890 to 19,433. The ratio per 
million of living persons was, in 1864, only 385; in 1874, 461; 
in 1884, 563; in 1890, 676; in 1901, 842; in 1917 (the last for 
which returns have been issued) it had risen to the almost astound- 
ing number of 1210 deaths per million. With a slight and tem- 
porary decrease in 1865, every year since has seen a steadily 
progressive augmentation in the death-rate. The same sad story 
comes from every part of the civilised world for which statistics 
are procurable. It would only be wearisome to cite them. 

Moreover, as every doctor of long experience knows, the 
figures for which our Registrar-General is responsible rather 
understate the case than otherwise. A good many internal 
cancerous growths in old people pass unrecognised ; their decease 
being assigned to other causes. Also there is a desire to spare 
the feelings of royal and distinguished persons: a class which 
furnishes its quota to the mortality, yet shrinks from the un- 
pleasant notoriety attaching to the phrase ‘ cancer in the family.’ 
I could mention rather numerous royalties, from the great 
Napoleon down to the Kaiser’s mother and father, who have 
succumbed to this curse in the past one hundred years; with an 
illustrious English Prime Minister. 


THE CAUSES OF CANCER. 


The exciting causes of malignancy (i.e. the growth of any 
cancerous tumour) are supposed to be highly mysterious ; if not 
altogether unknown. I believe I read a statement to that effect 
by a distinguished specialist and medical author a few weeks 
ago. And it is certainly the current view of the general public ; 
as of all the doctors who have devoted no particular study to the 
question, and have no special interest therein. 
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Nothing could be more remote from the actual truth. The 
exciting causes of every kind of ‘ cancer’ have long been recog- 
nised, and more or less precisely formulated by every medical 
practitioner of eminence who has had occasion to treat on this 
wide class of diseases ; notably by the late Sir James Paget and 
Dr. Walshe. They were most elaborately discussed and stated 
- in @ general Treatise on Cancers, and the Cancer Process, 
published by Messrs. Churchill in 1898. 

Only—and here comes in that colossal element of Fallacy, 
which serves to vitiate, not only the general conception of ‘cancer,’ 
but also nearly all the published articles or papers thereon—in 
order scientifically to discuss cancer-causation you must first 
place each variety of the fell scourge under a separate category, 
and not confound all together under the single term. Every 
kind has its own causation-process; distinct from all the rest. 
‘Cancer ’ is not one malady; but a host of such. There are ten 
primary kinds, or genera; at least twenty secondary varieties, or 
species. Without the fullest recognition of this essential fact, 
any ostensible discussion on the causes of cancer is no more than 
frivolous chatter—what comrade Tommy Atkins would aptly 
describe as ‘ talking through your hat.’ 


THE REASON OF THE ANNUAL INCREASE. 


The reasons why ‘cancer’ is everywhere increasing through- 
out the civilised world were set forth at length in an article pub- 
lished in this Review so long ago as July 1890. They turn mainly 
on the fact that women are the principal sufferers, and possess 
special organs whose cell-structures normally undergo a process 
of involution, of withering-up and shrinking when their natural 
work isdone. That process is perturbed and distorted by nervous 
causes : trouble, anxiety, worry, and general wear-and-tear. 

These organs it is which furnish the larger number by far of 
the recorded deaths. The cancer-species which attacks them is 
almost invariably brought on by trouble and worry ; and this for 
well-ascertained physiological reasons. Men are not exempt 
from its ravages, but suffer in a far minor degree. 

Increasing civilisation has for the past seventy years or more 
denoted enormously increased worry and sorrow, augmented 
mental and physical friction of all kinds; most felt by the poor 
and toiling classes; yet in hardly less degree by the ranks above, 
who all now do their share, even to the highest, in energetic 
labour for the general good ; but who are also more sensitive, and 
more apt to give way to brooding sorrow—are often seen to make 
for themselves unnecessary troubles, which stronger folks would 
disregard. 
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This yearly increase in deaths from ‘cancer’ is no more than 
a@ measure of the annually augmented wear-and-tear modern 
civilisation involves; and which nearly all of us, under existing 
conditions, have to undergo. It will not entirely cease until the 
conditions of life become far easier than now—say in another 
five hundred years, if all go well. But even as matters stand, 
a great deal can be done to lessen and to prevent it. 


PREVENTION. 


From what has been said it follows that cancer in the female 
sex—to a less extent in the male—may be prevented by greater 
equanimity and cheerfulness. Commonly it is easier to preach 
this gospel than to practise it. But for all that the effort could 
often be made with complete success ; and it would be an excellent 
thing to cultivate early in life the habit of not yielding to small 
and passing worries—of not going out to meet trouble half-way. 
For example, I have several times known a seizure brought on by 
a casual bother about the servants. 

Further than this everything that tends to sustain physical 
health and well-being materially aids in preventing the onset of 
cancer. People don’t need to be always flying to the doctor. On 
the contrary, all they need study is the general laws of health, 
which are largely individual, varying in the different cases. The 
forms of malignant growth which attack men are usually due, in 
the first instance, to some very palpable breach of Nature’s laws; 
such as chronic alcoholism, to say nothing of unsavoury maladies 
which might easily have been prevented, and for which the patient 


is culpably responsible. 
THE CURE OF CANCER. 


Much gossip is always current about reputed medicinal 
cancer-cures. Of late years, I regret to say, doctors have talked 
rather largely of ‘ spontaneous disappearance.’ 

That has never occurred since the world began ; all the cases 
so described proving on investigation to be due either to mistakes 
in diagnosis, or to ‘terminological inexactitude’—bless Mr. 
Winston Churchill for that phrase—by somebody or other. 
Whenever a true cancerous growth appears nothing will eradicate 
it but the surgeon’s knife or the cautery, in one form or another. 
Occasionally, however, Nature will hold it in check, and will not 
allow it to kill. And proper treatment by drugs will aid Nature 
in doing this. 

Some—alas comparatively few—of these operations are com- 
pletely successful, and the patient lives for many years after- 
wards in comfort and health. Too many unfortunately fail; and 
that for reasons always apparent in each instance. Why is this? 
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The main reason is the auto-infection which is apt to take place. 
The malady tends to extend from the spot where it appeared 
first, to other tissues and organs ; wherein it cannot be surgically 
reached. 

The crux of surgery is to remove in the first stage, though 
most often that is not attempted until the second has commenced. 
Then comes in the necessity for special training. The maxims 
of ordinary surgery do not apply, and are here well-nigh useless. 

.A large number of doctors educated on existing lines cannot 
immediately recognise a cancerous growth when they see one; 
and so lose invaluable time in making up their minds about its 
character. Time is vital towards the success of all operative 
measures here—the least delay is commonly fatal. In every 
instance there is a special time-limit, after which a surgical 
operation is no more than harmful meddling—which the con- 
scientious and prudent surgeon would carefully avoid. 

Cancer of course may attack organs in which no question of 
surgical interference can arise ; and of such cases—non raggionam 
di lor, ma guarda e passa. But on this topic of eradication, it 
is important to observe that every cancerous growth, whatever 
its kind or site, is at first purely local in character—abnormal 
changes in a single cell or group of cells. This solitary focus 
becomes usually multiple within a few weeks, sometimes months ; 
by diffusion of the peccant cells by way of the blood or lymph. 
When that has occurred cure is difficult if not impossible. But 
in the first stage you can as confidently promise permanent 
freedom from the trouble as you can predict the cessation of a 
toothache when the offending tusk has been extracted. 


TO LESSEN THE ANNUALLY INCREASING MORTALITY. 


I have no hesitation in saying that defective medical education 
is @ source which materially contributes to the total of deaths 
each year. And that to lessen this total proper training would 
do much. 

Once qualify your doctors to diagnose quickly and then 
properly to treat these cancer-cases, and a considerable part of the 
battle would at once be won. At present the very opposite is 
the case ; not only here but in Germany, America, and everywhere 
else. The students never receive special instruction in cancer. 
What is far more disastrous, they are never taught that any such 
instruction is needed—on the contrary are led in the schools every- 
where to regard it with contempt. No less eminent a modern 
practitioner than Sir James Mackenzie has lately remarked, on 
the present system of medical education, that ignorance itself is 
bad; but that want of knowledge of the fact that there is this 
want of knowledge becomes disastrous. 
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The London Cancer Hospital—and therewith the similar 
institutions now scattered over these islands—are wholly outside 
. the pale of the educational curriculum, and there is no present 
sign of their prospective inclusion. For all scientific and generally 
useful purposes the clinical experience and practical knowledge of 
cancer they convey are set aside and wasted. Hence in great 
measure the yearly augmented mortality. 

Per contra—and me teste—in no department of disease is 
elaborate scientific study and preparation more necessary for the 
class who will be called on to treat practically the scourge. In 
none is the present absence of all provision for this study more 
palpably disastrous to the community. But Medicine—as 
embodied in those gentlemen who direct medical education—will 
not recognise the gap ; much less set itself to fill it. 

To that end I would suggest the following steps, whose vital 
necessity has been apparent for years—ever since, in fact, the 
publication of my article ‘ The Increasing Mortality from Cancer : 
Its Probable Cause,’ in this Review for July 1890. First select 
or produce a text-book on the entire field of cancerous maladies. 
(Only two treatises covering the whole ground have ever been 
published—a point demonstrating the superficial manner in which 
cancer is habitually dealt with in professional literature.) Compel 
the medical aspirant to master this, and finally to pass an 
examination in its contents. That is the sine qué non. 

Then every medical college or school should institute a course 
of lectures by a thoroughly competent expert. Clinical attendance 
at the special hospitals referred to should be rewarded and 
encouraged. There might be special prizes for essays. 

Finally, and as an expression of the principle involved—our 
aim should be, not the erection of a class of specialists, but the 
education of the average practitioner, to the standard required by 
the danger and the facts. We want a race of doctors, with full 
scientific equipment, competent to deal practically with a terrible 
disease-scourge ; working havoc enough in the present generation, 
threatening much greater among those to come. 


HERBERT SNow. 





KINGSHIP 


WHEN Rip Van Winkle came home, after his long sleep in the 
Kaatskill Mountains, he was astonished to find that the portrait 
of King George the Third had disappeared from the signboard of 
the village inn, that there had been a revolutionary war, and that 
he was the citizen of a Republic. Similar astonishment would 
be felt by anyone, if we can imagine such a case, who, having 
left Europe in the summer of 1914, and remained ignorant of 
what was happening, suddenly returned in this summer of 1920, 
and found that Empires and Kingdoms had become Republics, 
that the Tsar of All the Russians had been dethroned and murdered 
by his subjects, that the House of Hapsburg no longer ruled in 
Austria, that the Kaiser had fled from Germany, and that the 
King of Greece had been deposed. Nothing like this has been 
seen since 1848. In that year travellers from England to India 
were surprised, when they landed at Calcutta, by telegrams from 
which they learned that during their voyage the authority of almost 
half the Kings and Princes in Europe had been upset. Louis 
Philippe was an exile in England. The Emperor Ferdinand had 
resigned the Crown of Austria to his nephew Francis Joseph the 
First. Pio Nono had left Rome. Tuscany was in revolt. There 
were barricades and bloodshed in Berlin. In the Rhineland and 
over the whole of Germany there were more or less serious 
tisings. The result of these revolts was, however, insignificant, 
except in France, where Louis Philippe met the same fate as had 
befallen Charles the Tenth, and the Orleans Monarchy fell as the 
elder branch of the Bourbon family had fallen eighteen years 
before. In Austria, Italy, Prussia, and the Germanic States the 
revolutionary movements of 1848 were virtually failures. 

Now something very different has happened. Monarchy as 
a form of government has disappeared from Central Europe and 
from the Russian Empire. Three dynasties, the Romanoff, the 
Hapsburg, and the Hohenzollern, who survived the shock of the 
French revolutionary and Napoleonic wars, and whose power 
appeared, only six short years ago, to rest on firm foundations, 
have collapsed, apparently without any prospect of recovery. 
Kingship is no longer recognised as a living principle by the 
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working classes, either of the highly civilised countries which 
occupy so large a portion of Europe, or of those vast regions which 
extend over part of Eastern Europe and over the whole of 
Northern Asia, where personal loyalty to the Tsar was till lately 
general amongst the peasantry as well as the higher ranks of 
society. 

‘The matter of seditions,’ Bacon says, ‘ is of two kinds : much 
poverty and much discontent.’ And again : 


Neither let any Prince or State be secure concerning discontents, 
because they have been often, or have been long, and yet no peril hath 
ensued ; for as it is true that every vapour or fume doth not turn into 
a storm, so it is nevertheless true that storms, though they blow over divers 
times, yet may fall at last; and as the Spanish proverb noteth well, the 
cord breaketh at the last by the weakest pull. 


Poverty and discontent caused by war have undoubtedly 
brought about the stupendous occurrence of the complete demise 
of Kingship in Russia, Austria, and the German Empire. But 
it is a mere truism to say that in these countries trouble had been 
brewing for along time. The vapour turned into a storm at last. 
Early in the war M. de Wesselitsky, who knows Russia well, said 
that there were no longer any revolutionaries, and that the union 
of the Russian democracy with the Monarchy had been ‘ indisso- 
lubly cemented and consecrated by the wise leadership of the 
great Slavic Tsar’ ; but the misrule which bred secret conspiracies 
by anarchists had produced a state of feeling which made a revolt 
inevitable, in spite of the fact that superstitious devotion to the 
Tsar was almost an articlé of religious faith with the masses. A 
few rags of the Imperial purple, faded relics of the Holy Roman 
Empire, still hung about the Austrian throne, and to some extent 
kept alive the ancient prestige of the Hapsburgs. But the dis- 
ruption of their dominions had often been foretold; and when 
hunger, poverty, and disappointment at the results of the war 
came, the artificial fabric of their power began to shake, and soon 
fell with a crash in ruins. 

The Prussian Kingdom was a thing of yesterday, and the 
modern German Empire was founded less than fifty years ago; 
but compared with the rule of the Hapsburgs over the Dual 
Monarchy, the rule of the Hohenzollerns over the German States 
seemed to be founded on a rock. The Kaiser was supposed to 
be the embodiment of that Kingship which Carlyle described as 
a form of Heroism. 

The Commander of men, he to whose will our wills are to be subordi- 
nated, and loyally surrender themselves, and find their welfare in so doing, 
may be reckoned the most important of Great Men. He is practically 
the summary for us of all the various forms of Heroism: Priest, Teacher, 
whatever of earthly or of spiritual dignity we can fancy to reside in a 
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man, embodies itself here, to command over us, to furnish us with constant 
practical teaching, to tell us for the day and hour what we are to do. 
He is called Rex, Regulator, Roi; our own name is better still: King, 
Kénning, which means Can-ning, Able-man. 


The fact that from time immemorial this conception of the 
Kingly office had prevailed amongst the German people explains 
their meek submission in modern times to an autocracy ruling them 
in the disguise of constitutional government. ‘One only is 
Master within the Empire, and I will tolerate no other. Those 
who oppose me I will crush,’ the Kaiser told them soon after he 
came to the throne. Words to the same effect, declarations of the 
‘Divine Right of Kings,’ or at least of the King of Prussia wearing 
the Imperial Crown, were applauded by the officers of the Army 
and the Courtiers, and, so long as the material prosperity of the 
Empire continued, were allowed to pass without remonstrance by 
a vast majority of the German people. But suffering and dis- 
appointment produced a change. Vehse has a story of how 
Frederick the Great acknowledged privately that the military 
system of the Prussian Monarchy was kept up by nothing but 
force and fear. At a review he asked the old Dessauer what he 
admired most. The fine bearing and discipline of the troops, 
the Prince told him. ‘Tome,’ said Frederick, ‘ the most wonder- 
ful thing is that we are safe in the midst of these men. Every one 
of them is your implacable enemy and mine, and yet subordination 
and the spirit of order keeps them in bounds.’ This was the 
Prussian system. It spread over the whole Empire after 1871, 
and was easily maintained until at last the terrible experiences 
of the war drove even the docile German masses to assert the 
Rights of Man against the Right of Kings. ‘The power of 
Prussia,’ Prince Czartoryski said in 1806, ‘ is factitious. Founded 
by genius, it can only be sustained by greed and deception.” The 
truth of this saying was proved in the autumn of 1918. After 
more than a century of triumphant greed and deception, the bubble 
burst. Servility and loyalty are two very different things; and 
the King-Emperor was no longer safe, even in the midst of his 
army. 

It goes without saying, it is indeed a mere commonplace, which 
experience has proved, ever since the peoples emerged from 
barbarism and entered the paths of regulated progress, that in 
every community, if there are to be such things as law and order, 
there must be a chief magistrate, with some title, as, for instance, 
King or Emperor, whose function is to represent the State, and 
in whose name punishments are inflicted, rewards bestowed, and 
laws promulgated. Originally individuals acquired this high 
position by success in war, the conquest of lands, wealth, great 
public services, or even by physical strength, and sometimes by 
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less desirable qualities, which gained for them obedience founded 
for the most part on admiration, respect, often mingled with fear, 
and all those sentiments which are expressed by the word loyalty. 
That he was ‘every inch a King’ was the highest praise that 
could be given to any leader of a nation. But in the gradual 
evolution of European society the Kingly office came to be trans- 
mitted from father to son ; and in England side by side with the 
growth of hereditary monarchy, which made it possible that the 
supreme power might fall into the hands of an incompetent or 
tyrannical ruler, there was that struggle which, beginning in the 
distant past, led, in the course of many centuries, by slow degrees 
to the establishment of our present system of constitutional 
government. 

But though the royal authority was perpetually called in 
question, the King was invariably revered by the people as the 
natural leader of the nation. When the golden standard was 
beaten down at Senlac, and the Saxon Harold fell, ‘the English 
were in great trouble,’ says the Norman chronicler, ‘ at having 
lost their King.’ Richard Coeur de Lion in the Crusades, Edward 
the Third at Cressy, Henry the Fifth at Agincourt raised high in 
the estimation of the English people that conception of Kingship 
which inspired the famous words of Elizabeth in the camp at 
Tilbury. 

I know I have the body but of a weak and feeble woman, but I have the 
heart and stomach of a King, and of.a King of England too, and think it 
foul scorn that Parma, or Spain, or any Prince of Europe, should dare to 
invade the borders of my realm; to which, rather than any dishonour shall 
grow by me, I myself will take up arms, I myself will be your general, 
judge, and rewarder of every one of your virtues in the field. 

Throughout the seventeenth century when the Stuarts were 
attempting to put into practice those theories of Divine Right 
and passive obedience which cost them the throne, the firm con- 
viction of the British people that a monarchy is the best form of 
government survived. The Commonwealth was merely an inter- 
lude. Even then the Crown was offered to Cromwell ; and after 
the Revolution of 1688, though the de jure King was declared to 
have forfeited his right to the allegiance of his subjects, and the 
lineal course of succession was changed, the Bill of Rights and 
the Act of Security re-established the ancient monarchy, limited 
by essential checks on the royal authority, and protected by 
that rule the corner-stone of constitutional government, which 
makes the Ministers of the Crown responsible for the acts of the 
Sovereign. 

The first two Georges could not speak English, took no part 
in the meetings of Council, at which William the Third had as 
a rule been present, and felt but little interest in English 
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business. Nor was there anything to admire in their personal 
characters. But belief in Kingship as an institution remained 
unimpaired during their reigns. George the Third, coming to 
the Throne with the ‘ Patriot King’ of Bolingbroke as his ideal, 
directly influenced the course of foreign and domestic policy, on 
the whole with disastrous results, till his mind gave way. But 
his blunders did not alienate the affections of the people; for his 
many virtues were known to all, and did much to maintain that 
respect for the Crown which his son endangered by the disorders 
of his private life. The lines which Byron wrote on hearing that 
the Princess Charlotte of Wales had burst into tears because the 
Whigs could not form a Cabinet on the death of Mr. Perceval, 
show how deeply rooted the sentiment of loyalty to the hereditary 
Monarchy was in the ranks of the Opposition in that time of bitter 
party warfare, when charges of disaffection and treasonable in- 
tentions were freely brought against any who attacked the conduct 
of the King’s Ministers : 
Weep, daughter of a royal line, 
‘A Sire’s disgrace, a realm’s decay ; 
Ah! happy if each tear of thine 
Could wash a father’s fault away! 
Weep—for thy tears are Virtue’s tears— 
Auspicious to these suffering isles ; 
And be each drop in future years . 
Repaid thee by thy people’s smiles! 

On the death of the Princess Charlotte, a year after her 
marriage to Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, the whole 
country was plunged into the deepest sorrow. She was a young 
wife who had died with the child to whom she had just given 
birth. That in itself was sad enough. But she was also the heir- 
presumptive to the throne; her uncles, who stood next in the 
succession, were at that time unmarried or childless; and with 
the lamentations of the people over the melancholy fate of that 
‘ fair-haired Daughter of the Isles’ on whom the hopes of the 
nation had been set, there were mingled grave apprehensions 
about the future of the British Monarchy. 

Scion of chiefs and monarchs, where art thou? 
Fond hope of many nations, art thou dead ? 


Could not the grave forget thee, and lay low 
Some less majestic, less belovéd head ?* 


Amongst the mourners in the Chapel of St. George at Windsor 
on November 19, 1817, was the German doctor who, as Baron 
Stockmar, had in later years so much influence at the Court of 
Queen Victoria. He had come to England as physician to Prince 
Leopold, for whom he acted as private secretary til] the Prince 
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was elected King of the Belgians in 1831. He then went back 
to Coburg ; but in the summer of 1837, when it was seen that 
William the Fourth was about to die, King Leopold sent him to 
England with instructions to give the Princess Victoria lessons 
in the art of Kingship. ‘ Let me tell you,’ the Princess wrote 
to her uncle Leopold, ‘how happy and thankful I am to have 
Stockmar here ; he hasbeen, and is, of the greatest possible use, 
and be assured, dearest uncle, that he possesses my most entire 
confidence.’ She was then in her nineteenth year; and from 
that time onwards till his death in 1863 Baron Stockmar’s 
influence at Court continued to increase. He had already been 
consulted by King Leopold and the Dowager Duchess of Coburg, 
when, in the year 1831, they began to make plans for a match 
between Prince Albert, second son of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, and the future Queen of Great Britain, then a girl of 
twelve ; and when the marriage was at last arranged his position 
was so well established that he was actually the Queen’s most 
confidential adviser. This was well known, led to frequent com- 
plaints about German influence behind the Throne, was one 
reason why the marriage was so unpopular, and led to a great 
deal of vulgar sneering at the Queen and her intended husband in 
a number of lampoons, of which the following is by no means the 
most offensive : 

Oh! Maiden Monarch of this mighty State! 

As flatterers call you in their fulsome prate, 

Sweet Rose of England, Rose without a thorn, 

Soon by the happy German to be worn, 

To deck his faded and threadbare surtout, 

By Cupid plucked from poverty to woo! 

Sweet Rose of England! blest shall be the day 

When Hymen gives you to your love away. 

Britain shall hail with glad acclaim the hour 

Which introduces Albert to your bower, 

And brings John Bull, whose pockets never sleep, 

Another foreign vagabond to keep. 


Abusive outbursts like this were chiefly expressions of party 
feeling, which had been very bitter ever since 1832, and had lately 
been made more violent by the young Queen’s self-willed and 
injudicious conduct at the time of the Bedchamber crisis, for which 
the Opposition took revenge by defeating the Ministry on the 
question of the Prince Consort’s income, which a combination of 
parties in the House of Commons reduced by a large amount. 
The Queen herself was at this time a strong partisan. 


We are all of us very much occupied with politics. The Tories really 
are very astonishing: as they cannot and dare not attack us in Parlia- 
ment, they do everything that they can to be personally rude tome. The 
Whigs are the only safe and loyal people, and the Radicals will also 
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rally round their Queen to protect her from the Tories; but it is curious 
to see those who, as Tories, used to pique themselves upon their excessive 
loyalty, doing everything to degrade their young Sovereign in the eyes 
of the people. Of course, there are exceptions.” 

This was a bad beginning ; and it was soon apparent that the 
Prince was completely out of touch with English ways. He had 
a German way of looking at everything. He had no sympathy, 
for instance, with the national love of sport. ‘I don’t under- 
stand,’ he used to say, ‘ people making a businoss of shooting, and 
going for a full day. Die Leute hier wollen ein Geschaft daraus 
machen.’"* To make a business of sport may be foolish; but it 
was unfortunate that the Queen’s husband should take so little 
interest in the favourite pastimes of her subjects.. This, however, 
was of no great importance. But serious issues, deeply affecting 
the Constitutional Monarchy, were raised when it was found that 
the Prince was taking an active part in the government of the 
country, interfering with the Ministers, and encouraging the 
Queen to seek, and act upon, the advice of persons who were not 
responsible to Parliament; and what made the danger greater 
was that both the Queen and the Prince, young though they were, 
claimed a decisive voice on questions of foreign policy, where any 
indiscretion or want of experience might lead to fatal consequences. 

Baron Stockmar gave the Prince Consort sound counsel when 
he told him, after Sir Robert Peel had come into office on the fall 
of the Melbourne Ministry, that the Queen’s secret correspondence 
with Lord Melbourne ought to cease. He called it an essential 
injustice to the Minister. What Peel himself felt is clear from the 
broad hint he gave Baron Stockmar that he would not tolerate 
interference by him or anyone else outside the Cabinet. 


On this I must insist [he said], and I do assure you, that that moment 
I was to learn that the Queen takes advice upon public matters in another 
place, I shall throw up; for such a thing I conceive the country could not 
stand, and I would not remain an hour, whatever the consequences of my 
resignation may be.* 


But on the question of the relations between Ministers in office 
and the Crown, Stockmar indoctrinated the Queen and the Prince 
with ideas which were entirely unconstitutional. Sir Theodore 
Martin’s biography of the Prince was published during the Queen’s 
lifetime, which probably made critics refrain, through considera- 
tion for her feelings, from saying what they thought; but the 
revelations we find in these volumes, in the Letters of Queen 
Victoria, and in such works as the Life of Earl Granville, 
2 The Queen to Prince Albert, January 21, 1840. 


3 Sir Theodore Martin, Life of the Prince Consort, i. 9 
4 Memorandum by Baron Stockmar, November 23. 1841. 
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or the Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, show in 
hew perilous a direction the Monarchy was drifting. 

Baron Stockmar entered the circle of the Court with very 
definite views of the Royal authority. He preferred to lead what 
one of his friends called ‘an anonymous and subterranean life,’ 
- and ‘ to let others have all the credit of making many a successful 
move in the great game of politics, which was, in fact, inspired 
by himself.’” He was, in short, a hidden hand, a secret influence 
pervading the Court, with immense power, but no responsibility. 
He had rooms of his own at the royal palaces ; he came and went 
as he pleased ; he spoke of the Queen as ‘ Victoria,’ while she called 
him ‘ Stocky ’ ; he was consulted about everything ; and, especially 
on questions of foreign policy, he advised the Queen to act as her 
own Minister. This meant, after a short time, that the Prince 
Consort, without whose advice and consent the Queen did nothing, 
read all the despatches, objected, if he thought fit, to the line 
taken by the Secretary of State, and took upon himself a minute 
supervision of the work of the Minister who was, in the end, 
responsible to Parliament and the country. The process seems to 
have been that when some question of policy arose the views of 
the Government were at once submitted by the Queen to the 
Prince, and by the Prince to the German doctor, who, if there was 
time, sometimes consulted the Belgian King; and then the policy 
of the Government was approved or disapproved. ; 

This perpetual intervention in affairs of State, on which he 
had no constitutional right to speak, brought trouble to the Prince 
Consort when the Eastern Question became critical in the early 
fifties. He was described in one London paper as 

A Prince who has breathed from childhood the air of Courts tainted 
by the imaginative servility of Goethe, and who has been indoctrinated in 
early manhood in the stationary and retrograde principles of Niebuhr and 


Savigny ; 


and it was believed that, in concert with the Queen, he was 
intriguing with Foreign Powers to the detriment of British 
interests. It was known that he interfered with the organisation 
of the Army ; and when the sufferings of our troops in the Crimea, 
for which he was certainly not to blame, became known, he was 
held responsible. A rumour even spread that he had been accused 
of treason and imprisoned in the Tower of London. 

Baron Stockmar told him that he must pay no attention to 
public clamour, and remember that the Queen, who was one with 
himself, was supreme, and ultimately responsible for the conduct 
of affairs. ‘The most stupid of Englishmen,’ he said in a 
memorandum prepared for the instruction of the Prince, ‘ knows 


5 Sir T. Martin, Monographs, p. 272. 
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that, up to the present time at least, the country is governed by 
only one party, and that consequently the Premier of the Cabinet 
for the time is and can be nothing else but the Chief of the Party 
then in power.’ But Ministers, he said, may do ‘ the most stupid 
and mischievous things.’ Who is to avert the danger to the 
country? Assuredly he, and he alone, who, being free from party 
passion, ‘ has listened to the voice of an independent judgment.’ 
And who is this? The Sovereign. ‘Thus I vindicate for the 
Sovereign the position of a Permanent Premier, who takes rank 
above the temporary head of the Cabinet.’ 

It is difficult to imagine a more pernicious doctrine than this, 
or one more utterly inconsistent with the principle of Ministerial 
responsibility, and with the practical working of the British 
Constitution under a system of limited Monarchy. 

Three years after the Crimean War Lord Palmerston and Lord 
John Russell found themselves in conflict with the Queen over the 
Italian question. The sympathies of the Court were with Austria 
against Italy and France ; the Queen was opposed to anything like 
intervention ; and when, after the defeat of Austria, Napoleon 
the Third invited the Great Powers to meet in a conference, Lord 
Palmerston drew up a despatch asking France for information 
which he thought the British Government should obtain before 
dealing with the invitation. The Queen objected, on the ground 
that such an inquiry was a form of intervention ; and the despatch 
was held up. Lord Palmerston was annoyed, and hinted that he 
might put what he called the ‘constitutional argument’ to the 
Queen, which meant, Mr. Sidney Herbert said, ‘ You must yield, 
or I resign.’ Lord John said ‘We might as well live under a 
despotism,’ and threatened to resign ; but Mr. Gladstone and other 
members of the Cabinet, though thinking the Queen ‘ somewhat 
unreasonable,’ took her part, and the crisis was smoothed over by 
allowing the views of the Queen to prevail.’ 

The autocratic disposition of the Queen, the endless meddling 
of the Prince Consort, and the influence of Baron Stockmar, who, 
though there is no reason to doubt his honesty of purpose, was a 
very unsafe guide on questions of constitutional law, exposed the 
Queen to many annoyances which would have been avoided if 
she had always remembered that the Ministers were her proper 
advisers, that, with their long experience, they were, to say the 
least of it, just as likely to form a correct judgment as she and 
her husband were, and that, in the long run, the country would 
certainly support them if there was any suspicion of an attempt 
at personal rule by the Sovereign. Lord Palmerston, who was 
known to be out of favour with the Court, was so popular with the 

6 Martin, Life of the Prince Consort, ii. 545-547. 
7 Fitzmaurice, Life of Harl Granville, i. 352-368. 
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country that he went on from one electoral victory to another, 
and was Prime Minister when he died in 1865. 

But—pallida Mors aequo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 
regumque turres—before the death of Lord Palmerston the Prince 
Consort passed away, in December 1861. 

This German Prince [Mr. Disraeli wrote] has governed England for 
twenty-one years with a wisdom and energy such as none of our Kings have 
ever shown. If he had outlived some of our ‘Old Stagers,’ he would have 
given us, while retaining all constitutional guarantees, the blessing of 
absolute government. *® 


These are mysterious words. But it is certain that Prince 
Albert had a great share, far too great a share, in the transaction 
of Government business. It is more pleasing to remember, as 
the public did after his death, only the purity of his life, his noble 
aims, and all he did to further the social welfare of the nation. 
His widow had to bear the yoke of Kingship in solitary state ; 
and the whole world knew how grievous she was finding it. ‘Oh! 
How fearful it is to be suspected—uncheered—unguided—and un- 
advised, and how alone the poor Queen feels! Her friends must 
defend her,’ she wrote to Lord Granville in 1864, when engaged 
in her controversy with Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell 
over the Danish question. She had been accused of acting in the 
interests of Germany ; and, imperious and high-spirited though her 
nature was, she could not face, as Queen Elizabeth would have _ 
faced it, anything in the shape of a personal attack. 


The aspect of ill-will [Madame de Stael said] makes women tremble, 
however distinguished they may be. Courageous in misfortune, they are 
timid against enmity. Thoughts exalt them, yet their character remains 
feeble and timid. Most of the women in whom the possession of high 
faculties has awakened the desire of fame are like Erminia in her warlike 
accoutrements. The warriors see the casque, they expect to meet force, 
they attack with violence, and with the first stroke reach the heart. 


This was to a great extent true of Queen Victoria. Lord 
Melbourne, who was easy-going and complaisant, suited her to 
perfection. Then came the long years when she had to deal with 
sterner men; and when they resisted her will, she became 
indignant, agitated, and sometimes literally miserable. Lord 
Beaconsfield knew how to manage her. 

Derby [Mr. Buckle says], the incarnation of common sense, wedded, 
like Gladstone, to the traditional attitude of reserve towards the Sovereign, 
perceived early in the Ministry the drift of Disraeli’s mind, and warned 
him against an excessive compliance towards the Queen’s personal wishes. 
‘ Is there not,’ he wrote to Disraeli in May 1874, ‘ just a risk of encourag- 
ing her in too large ideas of her personal power, and too great indifference 
to what the public expects? I only ask; it is for you to judge.® 





8 The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Harl of Beaconsfield, iv. 383. 
9 Tbid. vi. 457. 
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The well-known story that Lord Beaconsfield once said ‘Glad- 
stone treats the Queen as a Public Department; I treat her as a 
woman,’ may or may not be true; but that was the line taken by 
Lord Beaconsfield in his personal relations with the Queen, and 
was evidently one great cause of his influence with her. He did 
not hesitate to use flattery. ‘Everyone likes flattery,’ he said 
to Matthew Arnold ; ‘and when you come to royalty, you should 
lay it on with a trowel.’*® A maxim as dangerous as it is cynical, 
and one the truth of which may well be doubted. 

Whatever may have been erroneous in Queen Victoria’s ideas 
of the royal authority, Kingship in her hands was a great reality ; 
and she ended her days surrounded by the esteem and affection of 
her subjects, firmly seated on the throne of an Empire which had 
risen to immense power and glory in what will always be called 
the ‘ Victorian Age ’—an example of that association which Lord 
Macaulay said is established in most minds between the greatness 
of a Sovereign and the greatness of the nation which he rules. 
This was the splendid inheritance she transmitted to her son, who 
so worthily sustained the heavy burden of royalty during his short 
reign, with the fine distinction of being always able to receive, and 
if need be to exact, the deference due to his position as a King, and 
at the same time, by some inborn quality of tact, to make his 
countrymen feel that he was, after all, ‘ one of themselves.” And 
now it has descended to King George. ‘A King’s greatest 
enemies,’ Bacon says, ‘are his flatterers,’ but it is the simple 
truth that never did any Royal Family stand higher in the public 
estimation than the British Royal Family of to-day stands in the 
estimation of the British people. And beyond the seas the Prince 
of Wales has been adding, amidst the loyal and generous hearts 
who greet him, fresh links to the golden circlet which unites the 
old Home Land to the great nations which make up the Empire. 

Thus the British Monarchy stands firm, despite the fall of 
so many European dynasties. We cannot, however, shut our 
eyes to the fact that there are movements in our midst which aim 
at the abolition of that system of government of which Monarchy 
is an essential part. It is now almost two years since the collapse 
of Germany and her Allies; and what is taking place in 
this country resembles what took place two years after the last 
general war came to an end in 1815. That war had left behind 
it a dangerous legacy of confusion and unrest; and in every part 
of the country agitators were telling the working classes that 
higher wages, shorter hours, and a general improvement of the 
conditions under which they lived could only be obtained by the 
use of force. In 1817 there were serious causes of complaint. 
It was not till ten years later that the Combination Laws, which 

10 [Bid. p. 463. 
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forbade working men to form organisations to promote their 
interests and withhold their labour, were repealed;.and many 
grievances, which have long since been removed by Parliament, 
weighed heavily upon the masses of the people. But in the short 
space of fifteen years, without anything in the shape of a revolu- 
tion, the working classes found themselves in possession of privi- 
leges which at one time had seemed beyond their reach; and 
since then successive extensions of the franchise have put them 
in @ position to obtain all reasonable changes by constitutional 
action. 

The physical-force proposals of the early nineteenth century 
were chiefly caused by the inadequate representation of the people 
in Parliament, and were adhered to only by uneducated and 
desperate men, who were at the very foot of the social ladder. 
Now, for the first time in our history, men who are fully enfran- 
chised citizens, with a voice in Parliament, and all of whom enjoy 
the ordinary comforts of life, are found deliberately proposing to 
obtain certain ends by the use of force in the form of ‘ direct 
action,’ which means the destruction of Parliamentary Govern- 
ment. There are very few British working-men who, if left to 
themselves, would use the industrial weapon, which the !aw placed 
in their hands as a means for obtaining better terms for their 
labour, as an instrument with which to coerce the country on 
political questions. But they are not always quite their own 
masters, and may, it is to be feared, do as they are told when. 
ordered to use this weapon of direct action by leaders whose aims 
are really political, though they appear to be caring only for the 
social welfare of their fellow-workers. Most of the leaders of 
‘Organised Labour’ profess to be supporters of the Constitution 
and, therefore, of the Monarchy. There is no pretence of loyalty, 
however, about the ‘British Communist Party,’ whose birth 
was announced the other day. It is openly a treasonable 
association; for it has allied itself to the Russian Bolshe- 
viks, who have appealed to the working classes of this country to 
rise in revolution, and have declared their intention to compass the 
overthrow of all Kings and Princes. This is not a case of the 
blind leading the blind. The leaders see where they are going. 
They know that if the great convulsion of society for which they 
are working, the ‘ social revolution,’ comes to pass, and if they 
succeed in their purpose to substitute the dictatorship of 
a single class for popular government by a selection of persons 
chosen from all classes, not only will Parliamentary rule be 
destroyed, but the Monarchy will vanish. And this is where these 
projects of revolution will break down. An overwhelming majority 
of the British people, both within the circle of this island and 
beyond the seas, have inherited that political instinct which has 
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seldom failed the race at any crisis of its history: and it teaches 
them to value an institution to which their forefathers clung in 
trying times, and which is now one great bond of union between 
them and their fellow-citizens throughout the Empire. Nor will 
they agree to change, for a Republic, or a ‘ Soviet,’ or any other 
form of government, the constitution of their country, which has 
solved the problem of combining the supremacy of the law with 
the liberty of the subject, and, by insisting on the responsibility 
of the Ministers for the executive acts of the King, has secured 
both the sanctity of the Crown and government by the people 
through their representatives in Parliament. 


G. W. T. Omonp. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


JAPAN—A GREAT ECONOMIC POWER 


Books on Japan continue to issue from the press in a stream 
whose flow never ceases, but few among them concern themselves 
with the commercial development of the Empire or with its 
present economic position, except in a very perfunctory manner. 
More than a quarter of a century back, a classic, that may be said 
to be encyclopaedic, was published by a great German authority 
and translated into English, in which economic and industrial 
Japan was described with the meticulous exhaustiveness that might 
be expected from a painstaking German, but that work is long out 
of date and is quite inapplicable to Japan of today. We can 
recall no subsequent instance of a work of similar tenor in any 
language, and though the subject is full of interest to the industrial 
nations of the West and is not without its important political 
bearings, those who seek information in regard to it are driven ~ 
either to Consular Trade Reports or to isolated chapters or refer- 
ences in works on other subjects, in which it can only be found 
after some searching. And as to Consular Trade Reports, which 
are supposed to be compiled and published at least yearly, the 
present writer, on applying to the King’s Printers for the latest 
issues, which he hoped would have been for the present year, con- 
taining full statistics of the trade of Japan up to the close of 
1919, was informed that ‘ no reports on the trade of Japan or on 
that of the great commercial ports of Yokohama, Kobe, etc., have 
been issued for some years. The latest reports would probably 
be for the years 1912 or 1913.”* 

A previous issue of this Review* contained a slight historical 
sketch of Japan’s commercial development which the writer now 
proposes to supplement with a more prosaic statement of her 
present industrial and economic position so far as it can be ascer- 
tained from the carefully compiled statistical publications of the 
Japanese Government, which, unlike the British Consular 
Reports, have continued to be regularly published throughout and 
since the war. The day is now close at hand when the alliance, 

1 A most interesting Report on Japanese Labour, by Mr. Oswald White 


(H.M. Vice-Consul at Osaka) has been issued this year. 
2 July 1919. 
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which has lasted for eighteen years and has brought to both 
nations such incalculable benefit, has to be either renewed or 
determined and a decision taken that must be pregnant with vital 
influence on the future, not only of the British Empire and Japan 
but of the world. Everything that concerns Japan is therefore 
now of interest. - As a military Power, she will, it is to be hoped, 
continue to be the same faithful ally as hitherto. As a com- 
mercial and industrial Power, she will be Great Britain’s keen 
rival and her prospects of success may be estimated from the 
record of her progress in the past. 

Romance seems to be an element which cannot in any incident 
be completely severed from Japan and even the story of her foreign 
trade is far from being destitute of romantic incidents. When 
Elizabeth was on the throne of England and English sailors were 
ravaging Spanish settlements in America and sweeping the richly- 
laden Spanish galleons off the Western seas, Japanese sailors, 
equally skilful, adventurous and unscrupulous, were the terror of 
the Far Eastern seas, both as traders, who took no refusal, and 
as pirates who showed no mercy. But in their own islands 
Japanese were full of hospitality. Europeans who came there— 
Portuguese, Spaniards, Dutch and English—all in their turn were 
cordially welcomed. Trade prospered and returned enormous 
profits to the European adventurers and there seemed to be a 
future full of promise. It was blighted by the political results of 
ill-judged missionary enterprise. In a moment, as it were, all was 
changed. Japan barred herself against intercourse with the out- 
ward world and her long period of isolation began. Trade was at 
an end. Her maritime enterprise was killed. Her sailors, 
restricted to unseaworthy craft of, at the largest, 50 tons, could not 
venture beyond their own shores and lost all their old ocean skill. 
It was not till nearly 250 years later that, sorely against her 
will, Europeans were once more admitted to reside and trade 
within her borders and she started on the career which was 
destined to make her one of the great military and commercial 
Powers of the world. 

Nothing could have been more unpromising of her future than 
the condition of affairs at that time. Political unrest was intense 
and civil war was at hand. The people were utterly ignorant of 
the incidents of foreign trade and of prices. Their actions were 
hampered by the provisions of a burthensome treaty and transac- 
tions were carried through with a debased coinage. Commercial 
intercourse with the newly arrived Western traders was abandoned 
to an unsavoury class, utterly without credit among their own 
countrymen, who soon brought upon Japan a reputation for com- 
mercial knavery from which she has not yet wholly freed herself. 
The Government, no longer the hospitable hosts of yore, hated 
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the very idea of Western intercourse and were persistent in their 
efforts to thwart trade by the imposition of petty and vexatious 
réstrictions. They had been forced to make treaties but they had 
w fixed determination to evade them. A stormy and unsurveyed 
coast was a serious obstacle to navigation and consequently to the 
development of trade. And yet, with all this to contend against, 
trade prospered and grew. 

The first record of it that the writer has been able to find is in 
a despatch from the late Sir Rutherford Alcock, the first British 
Envoy to Japan—so little was thought of Japan by the Foreign 
Office that he was originally accredited as Consul General—to the 
Secretary of State, dated March 3, 1861. In it he speaks with 
pride of an export trade that, in eighteen months, actually attained 
an aggregate value of more than one million sterling—of imports 
that, in the year 1860, attained a value of 198,000/. and of 103 
merchant vessels of 40,905 tons that entered Yokohama. From 
this despatch a long stride may be taken to what we may consider 
the second signpost on the path of commercial progress—the 
Consular Report on the Foreign Trade of Japan for the year 1869. 
In the meantime great changes had occurred. The Government 
of the usurping Shogun was no more. The Imperial Government 
was restored but the country was still almost in domestic chaos. 
Civil war was not yet entirely at an end. Its embers were 
smouldering but ready to burst again into living flames and 
feudalism still survived, but Japanese traders had by this time 
learned something of values, freights, and exchange, and were 
no longer ignorant victims of unscrupulous Europeans, while 
they retained their own cunning and duplicity unimpaired. From 
that report we learn that the aggregate value of the foreign trade 
of Japan in 1869 was 28,842,577 dollars, divided into imports 
17,356,932 dollars and exports 11,485,645 dollars, and that 1610 
foreign ships of 1,068,107 tons entered the various ports during 
the year. There were not yet any ocean-going Japanese vessels, 
though there was a small coasting fleet of out-of-date steamers, 
discarded by their British owners and bought at high prices in 
complete ignorance of their real value. The principal imports 
were cotton and woollen manufactures, arms and ammunition. 
Included in the total were foodstuffs from China and Saigon to a 
value of nearly three million dollars, Japan having just had con- 
secutively two bad harvests. The exports were entirely of agri- 
cultural or marine produce, silk and tea to Europe and the United 
States, seaweed and dried fish to China. The only items 
specifically mentioned among the exports that can by any con- 
struction be termed manufactures were fans, lacquer and porcelain 
ware, to the aggregate value of a few thousand pounds. 
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From 1870 to 1900 is a still longer stride, but we take it as it 
was in that year that the Financial Annual of Japan, now the 
great and exhaustive national gazetteer, was first issued, and a 
copy of the first number, which has been carefully treasured by 
the present writer ever since it appeared, is now before him. 
The changes between 1861 and 1870, already referred to, were as 
nothing compared with the political, financial, industrial and 
commercial transformation effected in the last quarter of the 
century. In 1870 Japan was still an unknown, petty Oriental 
principality, ruled by some mysterious, almost mythical, entity 
called the Mikado, whose people frequently indulged in a rather 
ghastly rite called ‘happy despatch,’ who produced some pretty 
and artistic nick-nacks but who were not to be taken seriously in 
any of the great incidents of international life. Those who then 
lived in and thought they knew Japan believed her to be bankrupt 
in her finance, low-in her productive capacity, disorganised in 
all her internal affairs, impotent for her own protection, with a 
government that was ignorant, incapable and utterly unfit to 
handle the very heavy task that lay before it. In 1900 all was 
changed. Japan had, in one short, sharp campaign, Lumbled 
to the dust the great and powerful Empire of China.. She had 
recovered the national autonomy of which she had been deprived 
when the Treaties were first made: she had a constitutional 
Government : she had completely reorganised her whole economic 
position and it was beginning to be suspected that the view hitherto 
taken of her by British bureaucrats and pundits was not entirely 
correct : that she might possibly be, if not a great, a very sub- 
stantial Power, governed by a wise and prudent sovereign, who 
was served by a Ministry as capable as that of Germany under 
Bismarck, and who commanded the unquestioning and whole- 
hearted devotion of a loyal, patriotic, brave, proud, industrious, 
frugal and ambitious people, and that these people were even then 
threatening to become competitors with the other industrial 
nations of the world. : 

How has this threat been since fulfilled? The first Financial 
Annual consists of a pamphlet of seventy-four pages of large and 
scattered type. Its contents cover a wide and diversified area of 
finance, trade, transport, communications and other economic 
subjects, but there are no details of productive industry. The 
last issue of the Annual, that of the year 1919—the nineteenth— 
contains 206 closely-printed pages of small type and is a full 
statistical record of the entire economy not only of the Empire 
but of the colonies of Korea and Formosa. It affords convincing 
testimony that Japan is now a great commercial and industrial 
Power in every sense of the word, sound in her finance and having 
at her command all the banking and transport facilities which 
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are essential to the continued development of both trade and 
industry. Her whole industrial system has been almost as com- 
pletely revolutionised as has been her political. There is nothing 
that can be learned from the West which she has not assimilated— 
it might be said improved upon, for no other country in the world 
has so complete a system of general and technical education—and 
the enterprise of joint-stock companies and of family and individual 
producers is stimulated by Government help and encouragement. 
Her prosperous merchant shipping, admirably managed in every 
detail, now not only monopolises the coasting trade but regularly 
displays the national flag in every great commercial port in the 
world, actually indeed from China to Peru, and foreign trade 
is further aided by a Consular service of the very highest degree 
of efficiency and keenness and by commercial agents who seem to 
be ubiquitous. All Japanese officials are highly trained specialists 
—slackness or failure is never condoned—merit is the passport to 
success, and though nepotism is not entirely unknown it is always 
accompanied by competency and industry. These are the 
characteristics of the Consular, as of all other public services in 
Japan, and they have largely contributed to the present commercial 
and industrial status. 

The foreign trade of Japan may not unreasonably be taken as 
an index of her general economic condition. The following are 
its successive values (in 000s) at the beginning and close of the 
first decade and during the most recent two complete years of the 
present century, the figures in brackets representing the ratio per 
head of the population : 





1910 





1900 


Yen Yen Yen Yen 
Exports. | 204,429 (4.56) | 458,429 (8.99) | 1,962,101 (34.38)| 2,098,873 
Imports. | 287,262 (6.41) | 464,233 (9.11) | 1,668,144 (29.24) 2,173,314 














3,630,245 (63.62)| 4,272,187 





491,691 (10.97) | 922,662 (18.10) 





Totals . 


In the first ten years the value of the foreign trade nearly doubled. 
In nine more years it had increased nearly ninefold. Its ratio per 
head of the population increased more than sixfold, although the 
population has increased and is still increasing with a rapidity that 
was only surpassed by that of Germany before the war. In 1871, 
when the first census was taken, the population was 33,110,793 ; 
in 1900 it was 44,815,980; and in 1918 it was 57,070,936, com- 
posed of: males 28,843,439, females 28,227,497. During the 
ten years 1909-1918, the average annual ratio of increase was 
14.15 per 1000 inhabitants. These totals do not include the 
colonies. When their population is added to that of the Islands 
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of Japan, the total population of the Empire amounts to 
78,261,856. The people of the colonies are now receiving the 
same paternal instruction in industry as was given to the Japanese 
themselves, and are not less capable of assimilating its practical 
benefits in due time. With this exception the colonies are not 
referred to in this article. ll statistics relate only to the Island 
Empire. 

The items of her present trade are grouped in five classes, 
which, with their values (in 000s) in the last two years, are : 


Exports Imports 


1918 | 1919 1918 1919 


Yen Yen Yen Yen 
Food, drink, and tobacco . 210,160 149 ,662 175,507 351,167 
Raw materials. . . 101,822 109,270 855,137 1,09 3,764 
Partly manufactured goods | 757,263 906,131 457,643 451,387 
Wholly Pa 99 853,825 901,424 169 ,373 261,161 
Miscellaneous . ‘a - 39,031 32,386 10,484 15,835 


These figures show not only the marvellous development that has 
taken place, but how much the whole character of Japan’s foreign 
trade has changed from what it was at the beginning of her com- 
mercial career. Then, she was an exporter of raw produce and 
an importer of manufactures. She has since largely developed 
the export of her agricultural and purely raw products, but they 
have now to take a backward place as compared with that of her 
manufactures, whose values show that the Japanese have become 
a great industrial people. Among her imports, raw materials now 
take by far the most prominent position—raw cotton, oil cake, 
wool, hides, sulphate of ammonium, india-rubber etc. Partly 
manufactured goods include pig and bar iron and other metals, 
leather, dyes, caustic soda, pulp for paper-making—all for use in 
her own industries. Among the manufactured imports, it is 
significant that by far the most prominent item is machinery. 
Her exports, partly or wholly manufactured, include cotton yarns, 
straw plaits, cotton, silk and woollen piece-goods, handkerchiefs, 
towels, under-shirts and drawers, buttons, paper, matches, pottery 
and glass. These are the principal items, but it is safe to say 
that there is not a single article of domestic or personal use in 
Europe which is not now made also in Japan. In the Customs 
Returns for 1919, rubber tyres, playing cards, boots, canned vege- 
table and fish foods and beer are mentioned in the exports amidst 
a host of other articles. 

On the day of its birth, the Imperial Government at once set 
about the commercial and industrial reorganisation of the whole 
people. A very complete system of general education and 
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specialised technical schools in each particular industry was 
initiated. In agriculture, model farms, schools and colleges, and 
travelling instructors were provided; in forestry, a bureau of 
forestry, with branches and schools all over the country ; in manu- 
factures, model factories ; in mining, the most advanced scientific 
methods were adopted : marine biology was investigated and ex- 
pounded in special schools: in fact no measures were neglected 
that could serve in developing the technical skill and productive 
capacity of the working classes. Special commercial schools 
supplemented the industrial schools. Railways were constructed, 
until now the country is covered from north to south with a com- 
plete system. Steamship companies were established and 
liberally subsidised, and, as all would have been in vain without 
financial supports, a complete banking system was founded which 
now covers every possible field of commercial and industrial 
finance. The results of all these measures will appear from the 
following summarised statistics from the financial annuals and 
other publications. * 
Agriculture is still, as in England, the chief industry, and it 
still occupies 60 per cent. of the population. Nearly half of the 
country is covered with forests and only one-sixth of the total 
area is suitable for farming purposes, but the deficiency is supplied 
by intensive cultivation which produces two or even more yearly 
crops from the same land. The following figures show the increase 
that has taken place in the principal agricultural productions : 


pany ‘ke ny Sweet Potatoes 





Kwan 
756,935 
1,000,356 | 


Cocoons 


Koku 


1900 . ° ‘ = 
1918 . ; ‘ 10,756 6,832 


Fully half the forest land in the Empire is owned by the State 
or by the Imperial Household, and of the balance a large share is 


® Unless otherwise stated as net, all figures in the tables represent 000s. 
The standard value of the yen is 2s. Ojd., but its exchange value is at present 
about 2s. 7d., and it has been as high as 2s. 9d, this year. As, however, it is 
mainly used in this article as a common denominator, its temporary fluctuations 
may be disregarded. The koku may be taken as 5 bushels, the kwan as 84 lb., 
the kin as 14 lb. avoirdupois, and the momme as 2.12 dramas. 
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held by temples and other public corporations. The industry, 
which in the years following the Restoration was allowed to run 
to waste, is now strictly controlled and the havoc made by reckless 
consumption is being made good by scientific cultivation. The 
Government revenue derived from forests, which in 1876 was 
Yen 94,503, had in 1900 increased to Yen 2,271,020. Its estimate 
for the financial year 1919-1920 was Yen 16,532,286. In 1917 the 
value of the principal forest products was Yen 144,300,378, and 
of the chemical products such as charcoal, pine black, tar, camphor 
and camphor oil, Yen 66,711,687. The national revenue from this 
industry, under its present prudent and scientific control, is not 
only permanent but likely to increase very largely in the future. 

Fish in Japan takes the place of meat in England as an article 
of diet and the greater part of the catch is for domestic consump- 
tion. The canning industry is, however, now making some 
progress and its products during the war have found their way 
to, and been appreciated, in England, and a considerable export 
of salt fish and seaweed takes place to China. The following 
figures of values show that substantial, even rapid advance is 
being made in the industry. It gives whole or part time employ- 
ment to nearly two million people. 


Raw Fish Manufactured Fis! 
Total Catch Products | 


Yen Yen 
24,770 20,036 
123,233 104,920 


Japan cannot be said to be well supplied with minerals, except 
copper and coal. Formerly there were no doubt rich gold and 
silver deposits, and the supply of gold led to its lavish use for art 
purposes and to a large export, but the mines are now of insignifi- 
cant commercial importance. Mining is, however, considered to 
be one of the most important industries. It is conducted under 
rigid Government supervision, and it is steadily expanding, the 
total value of its products having grown from Yen 103 million in 
1909 to Yen 621 million in 1918, @ sixfold increase in ten years. 
The number of persons employed in the industry increased during 
the same period from 203 to 434 thousand. Its principal items 
with their quantities were : 


Kin Kwan 
40,528 6,624 
54,743 | 150,568 48,248 
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nation’s industrial advance, and the following figures are therefore 
of some interest : 
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The consumption of coal may be taken as a fair index of a 


Domestie Use in 


Tons Tons 
15,048 2,890 3,667 
26,361 2,813 5,302 


Japan’s coal is supplemented by one of the most abundant and 
accessible water supplies in the world which she is utilising in the 
rapid development of cheap electricity both for motor and 
illuminating purposes. 

Manufacturing industry has, during the present century, 
advanced with giant strides. The most striking instance of its 
success is perhaps to be found in cotton. Formerly Japan was a 
great importer of cotton piece-goods and yarn ; now she is a great 
exporter. In 1888 she had in all 24 spinning factories, with 
113,856 spindles, producing 13 million lb. of yarn. In 1917 there 
were 250 factories, with over three million spindles, producing 
767 million lb. of yarn, and the invested capital was 112 million 
Yen. The growth of the weaving industry is only less remarkable 
than that of the spinning. In 1883 the quantity of fabrics of 
every kind produced in Japan was 25 million yards. In 1893 it 
had-increased to 605 million yards. Its progress during the 
present century is shown in the following table containing the 
values of the piece-goods produced in each year : 





Num- Silk and Miscel- 
Year —— Silk Cotton | Cotton | Hemp | Woollen | j. cous Total 


Mixtures 





Yen Yen Yen Yen Yen Yen Yen 
1907 oe 94,564 24,101 103,590 4,094 19,851 2, 353 248,553 
1917 a> a ae 219,722 45,982 396,133 14,778 44,022 7,735 728,422 


Other manufactured ani are shown in the following table 
of their values : 











) : 
Year | a —— | ~~ Matches | Horeelain and Matting 

| Yen | Yen Yen | Yen | Yen 
1907 .| 19,506 | 12,477 | 15,078 | 12,940 | 10,419 
| 59,218 33,068 | 223,338 | 13,749 


1917 . | 36,283 
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4,224 8,969 
12,912 16,585 27,095 38,375 51,209 


Manufacturing industry was formerly entirely domestic, carried 
on in individual households. Factories are an acquisition from 
the West, adopted at first timorously and hesitatingly, with 
Government aid, but now spreading rapidly. Their increase is 
shown below (in net figures) : 


Number of Number of Operatives 
Factories | Factories not Total 
Bua by /Bun by Motors 
Motors Male Female Total 


. 3,381 3,791 7,172 142,558 | 245,740 | 388,298 
14,310 6,656 20,966 567,844 | 713,120 |1,280,964 
| | Ro seem: Meee. Mig Re. ORL ce, 


The shipbuilding industry is one whose progress is scarcely 
less marked than that of the cotton. At the end of 1907 the 
number of registered merchant steamers built of steel or of steel 
and iron in Japan was 176, and at the end of 1917, 506. There 
are now four Imperial dockyards in which, with few exceptions, 
all the ships for the Imperial navy have been built and completely 
equipped since 1906, and there are five principal private ship- 
yards, in which great extensions have been made since the war, 
besides many small ones. Since 1896 shipbuilding, as well as 
navigation, has been heavily subsidised, and since that date the 
industry has rapidly progressed. In 1917, 97 steamers, all over 
1000 tons, of an aggregate of 367,900 tons, were built, excluding 
several passenger steamers of the highest class, all over 8000 
tons gross tonnage ; and in 1919, 134 steamers, with a total gross 
tonnage of 619,558, many exceeding 5000 tons, and some as large 
as 11,000 tons, were built in the private yards. As evidence of 
what the Government dockyards can accomplish, it need only be 
mentioned that the four largest battleships in the world, each of 
40,000 tons, are now under construction. All this has been 
attained in a country where sixty years ago nothing larger than 
an unseaworthy wooden junk of fifty tons could be produced. 

Space does not permit the voluminous banking statistics to be 
given here in detail, but the figures in the following table may be 
cited as examples of the general progress. In addition to the two 
great corporations specifically mentioned there are five other semi- 
state banks with special prerogatives, and the agricultural and 
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industrial banks, which grant long loans at low interest on the 
_ security of immovable property. . 


1¢18 


Yen Yen 
Note Issue of the BankofJapan . s 352,763 1,144,739 
Earnings ne »» a . ; 23,886 42,337 
~ Yokohama Specie Bank . i 21,024 138,428 
Bills passed through Clearing Houses. 7,227,515 53,414,993 
Ordinary Banks—Capital, paid up : 311,354 470,807 
» ” Reserves . é 4 92,346 150,966 
» va Deposits . ‘ F 1,054,413 3,806,052 
ri ma Advances . ‘ ‘ 1,111,483 3,456,247 


Savings Banks and the Post Office supply evidence of the 
increasing prosperity of the lower classes. The deposits in both 
have increased as under : 

1909 1918 
Savings Banks . . . 248,679 1,084,833 
Post Office . ° ° - 106,460 437,472 

In 1870 internal transport was carried on by means of pack 
horses, and coast transport principally by clumsy sailing junks. 
The external trade was entirely borne by ships under foreign flags, 
among which the British, of course, largely predominated. The 
first railway, constructed with foreign capital, by British 
engineers, even by British navvies, managed by British experts, 
and the engines driven and stoked by British workmen, was opened 
in 1872. Its length was 18 miles. Now Japan is entirely inde- 
pendent of foreign aid in either construction or management. 
Her progress is illustrated by the following figures : 


Number of Passenger Number of 
Engines rriages Cc 


Net Net 
4,151 16.551 — 


8,498 51,940 | 319,490 | 57,984 








Expenditure Receipts Cost of Construction 





Yen Yen Yen 
‘ 4 . 18,833 38,219 358,694 
1918 ‘ : 7 150,694 201,643 975,847. 





Of the total mileage, 6000 miles are those of railways owned by 
the Government, and 1834 by private companies. All are well 
and economically managed, remarkably free from accidents, and 
both fares and freight are cheap, the average passenger fare per 
mile being in 1918, sen 1.89 (%ths of 1d.), and the freight per ton, 
sen 1.79 (gths of 1d.). 
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In 1870 Japan owned a small fleet of old condemned British 
steamers, of the business management and navigation of which 
she had primitive ideas. They were employed solely for coasting 
trade. In 1899 she possessed 1221 steamers of 510,007 tons gross 
tonnage. In 1919 her tonnage had increased to 2,910,000, her 
ships being of the very first class according to their size, so 
well managed that all the great companies paid very substantial 
dividends even before the Great War, while they have since had 
the very fullest share in the world-wide prosperity of the shipping 
trade. In 1918 the net earnings of sixty-five companies, with an 
aggregate paid up capital of Yen 269,882,500 and reserve funds of 
Yen 191,711,619, were Yen 218,448,800 (all net figures), and the 
three largest companies whose flags are seen in foreign ports, the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, the Osaka Mercantile and the Oriental 
Steamship Co., paid respective dividends of 55, 60 and 40 per 
cent., besides adding very large sums to reserves, already large. 

Postal services were, as far as the general public were con- 
cerned, practically unknown in 1870. In 1900, 4464 postal, 1450 
telegraph and 63 telephone offices were open to the public. In 
1918 the numbers (net) were 7647, 5462 and 3700, and the matter 
dealt with in these offices was (in millions) : 


Year | Mails | Parcels Telegrams Telephones 


1918 2,363 33 54 1,563 


eek Ook. | 628 | 6 14 46 


Statistics have now to be given of the national revenue, ex- 
penditure and debt. The growth of the two first is shown in the 
following table : 


Expenditure 


Ordinary |Extraordinary| Total ian Total 


Yen Yen Yen Yen 
1870. 6,803 22,144 ; 7,009 19,235 
1900. 103,684 295,854 143,616 | 292,750 
1919 . 259,690 902,373 409,384 902,373 
1920. 225,049 | 1,064,190 558,254 | 1,064,190 
Ad PD Ca SS DIRS 1 ET eA LE 
Until after the China war Japan was a single-tax country, 
the whole revenue being practically derived from what was and is 
still called the land tax, but which is really land rent, paid to the 
Government, which, in the name of the Emperor, is the head 
landlord of all land throughout the Empire. Since 1894 taxes 
have been freely imposed, income, succession, business, travelling, 
mining, stamps, sugar, liquors, soy—a protective tariff produces 
Vou. LXXXVIII—No. 523 2N 
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@ substantial customs revenue, while railways and other 
public undertakings, owned by the Government, as well as the 
monopolies in tobacco, salt and camphor, give large returns. 
Lastly, the national debt remains to be stated. The Imperial 
Government in its early days with an empty treasury and scant 
revenue, financed itself by the issue of inconvertible paper money 
and was mainly dependent on this expedient for the discharge of 
all its liabilities till 1884, when it was able to revert to specie 
payments. The first public loan was one of a million sterling 
which was raised in London in 1870. The interest was 9 per 
cent. ; the customs revenue was pledged as security ; rapid amorti- 
sation was provided for, and the proceeds were earmarked for the 
construction of the first railway. It was subscribed under the 
derision of the most sober financial journals in London. This loan 
was paid off in ten years. In subsequent years Japan became a 
large borrower in the money markets of the world on the security 
of her own name, at interest as low as 4 per cent., and all her 
loans were rapidly filled at issue prices varying from 90l.. to 
971. 10s. Her public debt is now—Internal loans, 1,268,808 ; 
foreign loans, 1,311,138; total, 2,579,946 thousands of yen. Of 
this total, Yen 859 millions have been used for productive works— 
railways, harbours, mining etc. : Yen 1375 millions for military 
purposes—war, and expansion of armaments: and the balance 
for the capitalisation of feudal pensions, financial adjustment, and 
the exploitation of Formosa and Korea. At present there is a 
paper currency in circulation amounting to about 20 yen per head 
of the population. The national debt per head is Yen 33.07. It 
is most amply secured by the industrial and other property of the 
crown and by a specie reserve of Yen 2014 millions. Local loans 
for industrial development, education, sanitation etc. amount to 
406 millions, and urban loans of five great cities to 171 millions. 
The above figures will convey valuable lessons to those who read 
them. Japan is now everywhere recognised as a great military 
Power, and when her present extensive schemes of military and 
naval expansion are carried out she may possibly be the greatest 
in the world. She is absolutely impregnable in her own lovely 
and loved islands. No allied force that can ever be brought 
against her can vitally harm her. She is the acknowledged 
owner of a great continental colony, and she has her grasp firmly 
fixed on Manchuria, Mongolia, Shantung, perhaps even on 
Western Siberia, and her grasp once fixed is never let go. In the 
first three, she will have at her disposal a large population that, 
under good government and leadership, will be capable of any- 
thing, and she will provide both. In her own islands she may 
well, within another fifty years, have a population of 120 millions 
to provide for. She cannot feed them, and she has therefore every 
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encouragement—national needs and popular necessities—to con- 
tinue earnestly and vigorously in her present industrial career. 
May she not, judging by her success in the past, become, in 
generations of the near future, the great industrial as well as the 
great military Power of the world, dominating the markets of 
Asia, with a sure footing in those of Europe? 

Hitherto, Japanese manufacturers and traders have enjoyed 
exceptional advantages under a Government of marvellous fore- 
sight, capacity, and patriotism. They have had the advantages 
of a protective customs tariff : they have had the paternal help of 
Government teaching and subsidies : they have had at their com- 
mand an abundant supply of labour which, for its quality, was the 
cheapest in the world. It was docile, intelligent, industrious and 
frugal. They still enjoy police measures of exceptional protection 
against strikes. They have been almost entirely unfettered by 
restrictive labour legislation. They have been masters, and hard 
exacting masters, merciless in their exploitation of female and 
child labour. But times are changing. The War has brought 
immense wealth to Japan, wealth that must be counted by 
hundreds of millions. It has gone not to the people but to a 
limited number of profiteers. Wages have risen threefold but the. 
cost of living has increased fourfold. Discontent is widespread ; 
an agitation has been initiated for universal suffrage, and there 
has been a serious commercial crisis. The law notwithstanding, 
strikes, often accompanied by violence, are becoming frequent ; 
and labour, learning its lessons, as the Government formerly 
learned its lessons, from Europe, is becoming assertive of its rights 
and clamouring for a larger share in the joys of life. Neither 
electoral reform nor the amelioration of the conditions of labour 
nor commercial crises checked the industrial development of 
England, nor will they in Japan, in which there is and 
always has been another great asset, a degree of patriotism 
and loyalty that extends to all classes and is unequalled 
elsewhere in the world, to which every individual and family 
interest is always ungrudgingly sacrificed. The Emperor has 
only to say the country needs it and it is given, whatever 
it may be, life or property. How can the progress of 
such a nation ever fail? Is it not better to have it as our ally, 
bound by Treaty, rather than risk throwing it into the arms of a 
restored Germany ? 

JOSEPH H. LONGFORD. 








THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


TWO MORNINGS 


IT is related in Sir William Napier’s Peninsular War and has been 
handed down through successive generations how during the 
bitterest periods of the campaign, French and British soldiers met 
and filled their water-bottles at either side of a stream, shouting 
friendly remarks across from bank to bank, whilst neither side fired 
a shot. Somewhere or another, similar incidents are reported of the 
American Civil War. The history of war, indeed, is full of queer 
reactions, complexities, anomalies, reversions to type, abstrac- 
tions. And the little-understood, subconscious mind-workings of 
men acting upon and reacting from the abnormal to the normal, 
from complexity to simplicity, from artificiality to actuality, are 
responsible for these, so that they are not on the whole surprising. 

Civilisation masks us with a screen from ourselves and from . 
each other, with thin-depth of unreality. We habitually live— 
do we not ?—in a world self-created, half-established of false values 
arbitrarily upheld, largely inspired by misconception, misappre- 
hension, wrong perspective and objective proportion, misapplica- 
tion. Our pre-war world had become—had it not ?--a grand illu- 
sion. But war is reality. War takes the measure of every self- 
imposed, self-constituted system of society and brings to the light, 
as nothing else does, the true quality of human ‘ progress,’ the 
absolute stage of our human faring. 

War, too, is Revelation. All the elaborate reredos of human 
imaginings and self-delusions and self-conceits knocked flat; all 
the pretences and garnishings and superficial trappings and make- 
beliefs of our mortal nature laid bare ; all our individual imperfec- 
tion and fatuity and insignificance and contemporary grossness 
laid bare too. What then left? Only Reality—Simplicity. The 
cold truth about each one of us for good and for evil, for better 
as well as for worse. This stands naked. This we cannot half- 
see now or pretend not to hear even though we become aware, in 
the process, of the mocking laughter of some Devil or some God. 

And it is easy to lose oneself in the vortex of world-chaos. It 
is easy to forget that great facts spring out of universal tragedies 
—-fine and strangely beautiful things, undeniable, unmistakable 
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_ things, things happy and simple and fundamentally right. Indi- 
vidual things. Collective things. Queer collective impulses 
springing out of the mass, springing like hate and bestiality and 
cruelty out of the turgid contortion and miasma of our time— 
very near akin to these, too. And shy, unexplained things 
wrought of the conflict between the self-imposed and the real, 
born out of the travail of the soul, upward spring like flowers 
in the midst of old battlefields. 


II 


And this following is a true tale. This is not a thing heard 
of and lightly repeated and half believed. But witnessed in these 
late years by living eyes; and, in the second case, by my 
eyes. ... 

December 18-19th, 1914, was a night of tragedy in the British 
Army.’ Forgotten now—buried in the sancta of regimental 
records, of Army and of Corps and of Divisional Orders, buried 
in the hearts of those who no longer need or wish or are desired 
to speak—for none would listen. 

After all it was only a demonstration—of what, of whom, of 
how much or how little—that need be no inquiry here. And 
it was only on the front of two Divisions that the troops advanced 
at nightfall, artillery firing a quarter-of-an-hour’s bombardment, 
all the earth shaking, and a sprinkle of musketry shattering the 
dark. For the most part, the Germans sat quietly waiting whilst 
the shells whined overhead to their support-lines; only when 
figures loomed up in their wire did they open fire. It withered, 
but the survivors came with a rush to the lip of the trench, where 
for several moments a silent tremendous struggle took place 
between bayonet, rifle-butt, revolver, and physical strength. 
Some lay where they fell under the enemy parapet, some dragged 
themselves back and died in the open, some were made prisoners. 
Here and there a party of ten or a dozen British fought their way 
into the German trench, and hung on till daylight; then, upon 
order given, withdrew. 

It was left to daylight to reveal—as daylight faithfully reveals 
—the truth of tragedy, and the price to pay. 


1‘, . . I issued orders to Corps Commanders enjoining them to demonstrate 
on their immediate front, to keep the enemy occupied, and seize any opportunity 
which might offer to capture hostile trenches. . . . On the 19th [December], the 
8th Division captured some trenches at Neuve Chapelle and the 7th Division av 
Rouge Bancs, but of the latter, the 2nd Battalion Scots Guards in the 20th 
Brigade were driven back by a counter-attack ; as also were the Devons.’—Vide 
p. 525 ‘1914,’ by-Lord French. 
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II 


Less than a week later, the first Christmas morning of the 
war dawned. 

After weeks of rain and mud, we are told, it broke keen and 
clear with white frost powdering everything. The flat Flanders 
landscape was strangely silent and still. No guns fired, and few 
rifles. Birds usually so rare in winter trenches appeared in 
numbers, as many as fifty sparrows being fed around a dug-out. 

At 8.30 a.M. a British officer looking over his parapet saw 
four unarmed Germans leave their trenches, which at this point 
were some 350-400 paces distant. This officer and one from 
another company immediately went out and met the enemy out- 
side our barbed wire. The latter consisted of three private soldiers 
and a stretcher-bearer, and stated that they thought it only right 
to come over and wish us a happy Christmas, trusting us implicitly 
to keep the peace. The spokesman of the party, who spoke 
excellent English, asked that a postcard—which he wrote forth- 
with—might be sent to a young woman whom, together with a 
motor-bicycle, he had left in Suffolk. This request was carried 
out by one of the British officers. 

These four Germans were Jaegers and Saxons of the 158th 
Infantry Regiment—the troops which had successfully defended 
their trenches on the night of December 18th-19th. They pro- . 
tested that they had come over out of goodwill; that they had 
no feeling of enmity towards the English; that everything lay 
with their authorities and, being soldiers, they had toobey. There 
had come into their possession a copy of the ‘ Daily Telegraph’ 
of December 10 of that year which, they averred, had caused 
no end of amusement. ‘You English are being hoodwinked! ’ 
France was ‘done,’ they said, Russia had received a series of very 
heavy blows and would shortly give in. England alone carried 
on the war! There was more conversation of the same sort in 
the middle of No Man’s Land. The Germans protested that the 
English Press was to blame for working up feeling against them 
by publishing atrocity reports. There was a discussion about 
soft-nosed bullets (which the Germans claimed to have seen in 
possession of English prisoners), dum-dum bullets, and the high- 
velocity sharp-nosed bullet. Finally, the truce was formally rati- 
fied, a ditch being appointed as a half-way meeting-place. The 
interview terminated with an exchange of English cigarettes and 
German cigars. 

A short while later there floated down between the two lines 
of trenches the strains of the well-known marching song, ‘ Tip- 
perary,’ followed by those, taken up all along the German line, 
of ‘Deutschland, Deutschland iiber Alles.’ Out in the middle 
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of No Man’s Land stood six or seven large groups of mingled 
Germans and English. And, although it must be said that the 
fraternisation was of the most genuine character, considerable 
suspicion prevailed on the part of the English, and no precav- 
tions against possible treachery had been neglected. Not so soon 
could the lessons of Zonnebeke, of Krusseik be forgotten! Every 
sort of souvenir was exchanged, and many strange presents given. 
Addresses were taken down and the photographs of families 
handed round among those who six nights before had been locked 
in a life-and-death struggle. One German, on being offered a 
Virginian cigarette, said smilingly ‘No, thanks, I only smoke 
Turkish ! ’ 

Next a Saxon non-commissioned officer wearing the Iron Cross 
and the badge of an expert sniper started his men on a marching 
song, the British meanwhile chanting national airs and Christmas 
carols such as ‘Good King Wenceslas.’ Finally the frosty keen 
Christmas air of this desolate spot in Artois was awakened to 
the loud singing of ‘ Auld Lang Syne’ in which all, English, 
Prussians, Scots, Saxons, Irish, and Wiirtembergers alike joined. 
For the groups of Jaegers and Saxons of the 158th Regiment had 
been swollen by men of the 37th and 15th Infantry Regiments. 

After the singing of ‘ Auld Lang Syne,’ it is related, and 
not surprisingly startled by so unwonted a sound, a hare rose 
from between the trenches, and across the frozen plough, through 
the soaking cabbage-patches, over the ditches and over two lines 
of disused trenches, British and Germans gave chase until ali 
of a heap they killed in the open. 

It was at this juncture that the commanding officer of the 
British battalion appeared and, wishing everyone present a 
‘Merry Christmas,’ produced from his pocket a bottle of rum, 
at which a shout of joy went up exceeding all that had gone 
before. _A German soldier uncorked it and proceeded cere- 
moniously to drink his opponents’ health in behalf of his 
Kamaraden. All then retired to their respective trench-lines for 
the Christmas dinner. 

During the afternoon -similar scenes were enacted. There 
was another coursing meeting. Of four more hares pursued, one 
was killed ; this by right went to the Germans. There was much 
conversation. A German said that he hoped to get back to 
London soon ; a British soldier remarked, ‘So do I!’ A number 
of English newspapers were handed to the Germans who, with 
few exceptions, agreed that the war would be over within three 
weeks. Blind incomprehensible delusion! Judging by the 
censored letters of that and a later time, it was one entirely 
shared by the British private soldier. The enemy expressed 
admiration for the charge of the English on the night of the 
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18th-19th, and announced that they also had suffered many 
_ casualties. They further expressed their intention of not 

renewing hostilities unless our side did : there would be no more 
shooting until they were relieved. 

Nor had the hours of this day been, nor were those of the 
succeeding days, wasted. A great deal of work had been done— 
work which could not be done in ordinary times without mortal 
danger from snipers. Masses of timber, wire, and trench- 
material were carried up in full view; parties were hard at work 
at drainage and on the parapets and on the roofs of dug-outs. 
At night, wiring went forward at speed and without risk. And 
there were not lacking among the British officers eyes to espy 
something of the siting, something of the conditions and wiring 
of the German defences. 


IV 


Meanwhile, however, a brief episode of another character was 
being enacted two or three hundred yards to the left of the 
festivities. Here the trenches approached each other as close as 
90 or 100 yards; and naturally greater care had to be exercised. 
It was over this ground that the night attack of December 18-19 
had been hurled back. And the British dead still lay clustered 
about the German wire and close up-under the parapet. In the 
- course of the morning, a British officer met a German officer of 
an unusually agreeable type at a half-way point, and discussed 
the question of burial. The matter was quickly arranged, and 
one by one the Germans carried twenty-nine bodies to the half- 
way line, where they were laid side by side in a single large grave, 
Germans and British meanwhile standing in a semi-circle around. 
All personal effects and pay-books were removed, only the rifles 
on their side of the half-way line being retained by the enemy. 
Pointing to the fallen, the German officer remarked repeatedly : 
‘ Les Braves, c’est bien dommage!’ That night a present of 
a scarf was sent by the British officer commanding to the German 
officer in recognition of his consideration. Very soon after a 
German orderly appeared at the half-way line bringing in return 
a pair of warm woollen gloves. 

In the course of that same night, heavy wiring was carried 
out along the British line. In dim moonlight the Germans sat 
upon their parapet and watched. From the British side, word 
had already been sent that the truce was considered at an end. 
Nevertheless, when morning came, the enemy was seen strolling 
unarmed and unconcerned as before outside his trench. The 
same four Germans as on the day previous came out to the 
half-way line and bespoke their desire for a truce. But our men 
were forbidden to leave their trenches, only a small patrol] being 
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allowed to enter No Man’s Land. A present of plum pudding 
sent across to the German trenches, however, was received with 
profuse thanks. Much heavy outside work was done on the 
British trenches. At 4.30, as before, the truce formally ended. 

In the night that followed alarm came. A German deserter, 
crawling over the trenches of the Division on the right, volun- 
teered information that the whole German line would attack 
shortly after midnight. All stood to arms. Reinforcements 
came up hurriedly. The English artillery opened in anticipation. 
. » » Nothing more happened. 

But next morning shouts of laughter were heard in No Man’s 
Land. It was the usual German truce-party and English patrol 
comparing notes over the previous night’s experiences. The 
Germans protested they knew nothing of an impending attack 
from their side. On the British artillery opening, they, too, had 
stood to arms, expecting attack. There had been many 
casualties in their back areas. The base English! The dirty 
Bosches! . . . But how they laughed together! And again the 
truce lasted all through that 27th of December. And only when 
one unit relieved another on either side did those two strange 
companies—none ever stranger, surely, in the history of war— 
go their respective ways. 


One year passed. 

The scene shifted a few hundred yards to the south. Perhaps 
the battle-field had become a little grimmer, a little more gashed 
with shell-holes, a little more torn and rent with trenches dug 
and trenches outward blown; a little more sprinkled and sown 
with the terrors and dreads and last perishing protests which are 
the seed-crop and harvest of battle-fields ; a little more haunted 
and possessed by ghosts of the slain of Festubert, of Neuve 
Chapelle, and late September. 

Christmas had come again to this world which had changed 
not in kind but only in degree; and to a world beyond which 
wept and prayed and waited and trembled and began to despair. 

But there was no outward terror in these earliest waking hours 
of Christmas morning,11915. On the contrary, Nature had merci- 
fully and kindly with her compassionate cloak of night, covered 
up the wounds and scars. There was only, in the words of Rupert 


Brooke : 
Unbroken glory, a gathered radiance, 
A width, a shining peace, under the night 


—and this battlefield lay under the glance of stars, so clear, so 
calm, so keen, and so kindly winking as to belie the very credi- 
bility of war, the very existence of fear or pain. 
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It was only possible to believe, as children do, that God looked 
- on from behind such stars... . 

Down in the trenches frost grimly held. Four-and-a-half years 
have passed since that Christmas Eve, four-and-a-half years of 
incomparable struggle and crowding event; but, in the writing, 
atmosphere surges back as it were this night just past. . . Frost 
binding all things. Frost coming down on icy breaths from the 
East and seizing the ground and binding every coruscation and 
binding every rib and knoll so that they were brittle as bone or 
ivory. The trenches clean as marble passages and hard as pave- 
ments. And rising up from them that strange crisp scent of 
frost-bound sandbags and of the upturned earth at night, incom- 
municable, never-to-be-forgotten. There came to the ear no 
sound but a far-away shot at intervals and at intervals the loud, 
sharp crack of a bullet against a brick wall in the nearly ruined 
village, and now and again the harsh shrieks of the little owl 
(Athene noctua) from neighbouring orchards. 

All slept save the sentries who peered out into vague spaces 
of moonlight, seeing nothing, however, but the grinning outline 
of contorted willows, frost gleaming white on parapet and parade, 
dim fields of barbed wire, the white banked-up frontage of the 
German trenches, and beyond all a faint lightening of the 
Eastern sky that was Lille. Anofficer, a non-commissioned 
officer walked up and down the trench and, meeting, said as one 
voice : ‘Christmas morning !’ 

And as if to echo these words, to join in their greeting, to 

_ proclaim far and wide to the world in the speaking voice of that 
sinister time the age-long message of ‘ Peace on earth and good- 
will towards men ’—the guns suddenly woke up. Far and near, 
along the whole frontage of the Army Corps, the guns blazed and 
winked, boomed, banged, and thundered whilst sparks danced 
like luminous fiends above the German trenches and wherever a 
shell burst a quick glow rose against palls of moonlit smoke. And 
far beyond a dull glow rose where farmhouses behind Aubers 
began to burn. 

Of the thunder and the booming ; of the whining and wailing 
and whistling ; of the shells crying hungrily through frosty air, of 
the shells crying their Christmas message to the sentries and to 
the sleepers; of their hollow crash in bursting; of the dynamic, 
cataclysmic disturbance in that severe mid-winter’s night—who, 
what God or Devil, held the secret? . . . It lasted for twenty 
minutes. From the other side no reply came. One or two lone 
bursts from a machine-gun; one or two lone figures upstanding 
in brilliant moonlight as they, too, watched that strange and 
memorable scene. For the rest, emptiness, desolation. 
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As suddenly. . . . Silence again, stiller, colder, knife-edged 
and, if possible, more profound. A gentle stirring of the icy wind 
and frost binding, binding. Stars awatching, moonlight and 
shadow vying. Rats a-hunting, Death and Doom a-flying. A sad 
world sleeping. A war at rest. . . . The second Christmas dawn 
a-breaking. 

Vv 


Grey, steel-grey light crept out of the East, above Aubers, 
above Fromelles, above the world of the trenches. 

One by one the drab features of the landscape emerged as facts 
emerge out of the phantasmagoria of dreams. And night in the 
trenches was a dream—sometimes a nightmare. 

Countless days had broken thus—and passed—and passed. 
And by force of repetition every detail of the landscape took 
shape. . . . First the ruined village with its great white husk of 
a church tower, then the skeleton trees waving withered palsied 
protesting arms at the winter sky and the double line of skeleton 
trees following the deserted road that ran parallel to the trenches ; 
and the confused world beyond with its drab fields, its dykes and 
ditches, its shattered groves and orchards out of which the stark 
red of brick walls here and there peeped. And in the foreground, 
the waste beyond the trenches: the cesspools, the mud and 
earth upchurned, the shell-holes, the strands of wire, the grey, 
crooked crosses, the oozing battened graves, the silvery shine of 
cast-out ration tins and heaps of refuse, and heaps of sandbags— 
such the daylight showed. And beyond again, far beyond the 
German trenches, in the enemy country, the husk of a church 
tower showing above scarlet roofs and leafless trees near the 
summit of the long, low Aubers bridge, and never a sign of life. 

From the trenches themselves came those indefinable, in- 
significant sounds which so far went to the making of all that 
queer subterranean life. There were sounds of men stamping 
feet to get warm and sounds of men slapping themselves, and 
sounds, very distant, of men shouting to each other through the 
keen air, and sounds—of all the most familiar—of the rifle’s bolt 
being worked and the trigger’s click at morning cleaning. 
Wherever sentries stood, breath vaporised upon bitter stillness. 
The blue smoke of fires began lazily to rise in their wisps along 
the respective lines, while to the nostrils came strongly the reek 
of bacon frying. 


VI 


About 7.50 a man was seen standing on a distant parapet 
half a mile or more away to the right. There the trenches bent 
pack, bent round so that it was impossible to tell whether this 
colitary figure was German or English. An unusual excitement 
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had already began to manifest itself among the soldiers who had 
~. been talking and laughing during ‘stand to,’ all agog—for what? 

Episodes like those of 1914 had been forbidden, it is true. 
Sentry-posts had been doubled in anticipation of a German trick 
or surprise. Somewhere in the trenches a staff officer with 
special instructions loomed. Rumour said that the French 
objected to ‘incidents,’ deeming them unbecoming the spirit of 
the life-and-death struggle. 

But there are things of which Governments and policies and 
Army Commands and even staff officers take scant cognisance, 
and of which they have necessarily an imperfect control. One of 
these is the collective human impulse—the self-generated spon- 
taneous action of a namber of human beings that is beyond 
authority and outside restraint because accomplished almost as 
swiftly as the thought which inspires it. 

So it happened now. . 

No sooner had they observed the solitary figure standing on 
the parapet half a mile away than, leaving the cooking breakfasts, 
the cleaning of the rifles, the shaving or washing in which they 
were severally occupied, all rushed to the fire-bays. Looking 
- over, at first cautiously and then boldly, we beheld two Germans 
in field-grey overcoats and ‘pill-box’ caps standing calmly on 
their parapet a couple of hundred yards away whilst a third was 
in the act of clambering into it. Seeing our men, the Germans 
immediately began to wave and shout across incomprehensibly. 
There was then no further hesitation on either side. Heads 
popped above the rims of the opposite trench, and before long the 
white glacis or embankment lighter in tone than the surrounding 
drab soil—which had always seemed a dead thing—was alive with 
field-grey and with men clad in what appeared to be whitish canvas 
overalls. 

What was the feeling on beholding these? It was one of 
intense curiosity and surprise. What had been expected? It is 
impossible to say. Giants, perhaps, dragons, or devils. Through 
frequent peeping over, through long confronting of that high 
muddy glacis with its tumbled row of sandbags along the top, 
through long peering into emptiness and shadows and deceptive 
moonlight, and through the sense of an enemy beyond, the 
imagination had created a nebulous inhuman figment of the 
beings who all this while had dwelt over there. There could have 
been no greater surprise than the discovery that those who came 
clambering over the long impenetrable barrier, who stood, hands 
in pockets, upon it, and who presently strolled leisurely out into 
No Man’s Land, were men of ordinary proportions and of common 
shape. 
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But so it was. And the English, for their part, now climbed 
out of their muddy ditches or leaned over the fire-bays, shouting 
such remarks as: ‘Hullo, Fritz!’ ‘Good morning, Fritz!’ 
‘Merry Christmas!’ ‘ Happy Christmas!’ ‘ How’s your father? ’ 
‘Come over and call!’ ‘ Come and have breakfast!’ and the like 
amid roars of laughter. Far away to the right other men were 
doing the same, standing up above the trenches against the sky 
line—English on the one side, Germans on the other. 

Some distance off occasional snipers’ shots could still be heard. 
The truce thus far held good on a comparatively short frontage 
so that by reason of the curious twisting and convolution of the 
trenches, stray bullets occasionally wandered at queer angles over- 
head. In the midst of the merry-making a tall sergeant, well- 
known and popular with all, tumbled down dead into the trench 
where he lay for the rest of the day, his blood trickling out upon 
the muddy duck-board, his face covered with half a sandbag. 

That was not in itself remarkable—it was probably an acci- 
dent. But to the onlooker it appeared strange, and on this quiet 
Christmas morning, altogether terrible. It seemed like the 
tumbling down of the world itself ; of the whole illusion of civilisa- 
tion; of the whole human creation. Lying at length there in 
the trench, never to move again, this fine man looked like a fallen 
idol—a. shattered illusion. Something more than he—and more 
than us all—the soul of him—dead and killed. . . . 

The incident was hardly noticed. All around the shouting and 
the exchanges of jokes and compliments went on. In the orchards 
near the ruined village the little owl shrieked demoniacally, 
as was his wont at that hour of the morning, and his cries 
resemble nothing so much as peals of ironical laughter. 


VII 


Presently the soldiers of the two armies began to swarm out 
into No Man’s Land which consisted of coarse, ashen grass with a 
willow-lined stream running down the middle. The movement 
had started on the right. It spread like contagion. 

The khaki and the grey-uniformed soldiers met at the willow- 
lined stream, only the sentries, the officers, and a few non- 
commissioned officers remaining in the trench. They formed into 
large groups at crossing-places, and their shouts and laughter came 
freely back to the trench. They were glad to meet—there could 
be no doubt about that—to shake hands, to clap each other on the 
back, and to exchange presents. They resembled nothing so much 
as boys of rival schools meeting on a common playground. 
Repeatedly they leapt the stream and back again for the sheer 
sport of the thing, helping one another over. Laughter was never 


| 
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so loud as when an Englishman fell in knee-deep and a German 
dragged him out. 

A colloquy between the rival forces took place somewhat as 
follows : 

German : ‘ When’s the war going to end?’ 

English : ‘ After the spring offensive.’ 

German : ‘ Yes—after the spring offensive.’ 

English : ‘ What are the trenches like?’ 

German: ‘ Poof! Knee-deep in mud and water. Not fit for 
pigs. .. . We’refed up. Aren’t you?’ 

English : ‘Not yet. We can go on for ever.’ 

German : ‘ You gave our back areas a bad doing last night. 
What's it all about?’ 

English : ‘Oh! Only a Christmas present.’ 

German : ‘I hear you got some of our billets and killed about 
forty.’ 

English : ‘ I suppose you’ll do the same to us to-night.’ 

German : ‘I shouldn’t be surprised. I think we met you at 
Loos.’ 

English : ‘ You haven’t forgotten—eh ?’ 

German : ‘ Wait till the spring offensive !’ 

English : ‘ Yes—wait till the spring offensive ! ’ 

Several of the enemy could speak English, some well. Great 
admiration was expressed by the British for the German canvas 
trench suits and by the Germans for the British fleece-lined 
leather jacket-waistcoats. But strangest of all was the fact that 
these men of the 95th Bavarian Reserve Infantry Regiment had 
among them the tradition of Christmas morning, 1914, even to the 
name of the British regiment and battalion concerned. They re- 
cognised us. By means occult but all-powerful in armies, the 
story of 1914 must have travelled through the length and breadth 
of the German forces. 

The whole episode had lasted not more than a quarter of an 
hour. The colloquy in No Man’s Land had lasted barely five 
minutes. But now two German officers in black accoutrements 
and shiny field-boots came out. They emptied their cigar-cases 
among the British soldiers, and expressed a wish to take photo- 
graphs of the groups. This, however, our men refused to allow, 
whereupon one of the German officers intimated that their artil- 
lery was about to open fire : that we had five minutes in which to 
get back to our trenches. It was agreed, however, that there 
should be no more firing of rifles or machine-guns for the rest of 
that day. 

And sure enough it happened that within a quarter of an hour 
the German cannon were plastering the rearward roads with 
shrapnel. And within the same quarter of an hour there limped 
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into a dug-out one of those who had been most active in No Man’s 
Land. He had a shattered ankle. 

So ended Christmas morning, 1915—the second and, as we 
believe, the last, fraternisation during the Great War. 


VIII 


Trench life quickly settled down again with its sniping and its 
fitful shelling. In the stirring spring, the armies stirred, taking 
their places one by one in preparation for the most sanguinary 
conflict the world has ever seen. 

Among those who passed—and perhaps the majority of them 
have attained that bourne where all doubtings are set at rest— 
among those who passed from the quiet winter trenches under the 
Aubers Ridge into the sun-scorched maélstrom of the Somme, one 
or two must have debated within themselves as to the nature of 
War, the nature of Man, and as to their joint significance in Life. 

The issue is a confused one, the evidences complicated and 
contradictory. 

The nature of war may be defined as fear born of peril, hatred 
born of fear, cruelty born of hatred, torment born of all ; its origin, 
the nationalism of peoples (not their patriotism), the self-generat- 
ing imperfections of monarchs, of statesmen, and of governments, 
their vague purposings, their misconceivings, their jealousies, 
schemings, ambitions, and their mistakes ; its purpose, revelation, 
a purging reduction of civilisation to reality, travail, above all, 
out of which alone new life can spring. 

The elemental nature of Man, simple, spontaneous, and 
undefiled may be defined in the words of the Christmas hymn as 
‘Peace on earth and goodwill towards men.’ And so revealed 
itself upon the battlefields of the Peninsula over a century ago. 
And so revealed itself upon two Christmas mornings of our own 


time. 
WILFRID EWART. 
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IN MEMORY OF LORD FISHER 


VERSES TO THE DUCHESS OF HAMILTON 


Ar your Dungavel, solitary and high, 
That gazes over moorlands wild and barren 
To where, remote against the western sky, 
Rise the dark peaks of Arran,— 


There first I saw him, ’mid those hillsides lone, 
And last in haunts of the soft southland weather, 
Where daily your fair children and my own 
Played on your lawns together. 


His undimmed eyes burned with unsquandered power; 
His countenance, when that magic smile passed o’er it, 
Was like a sea-crag breaking into flower 
Though all the tempests gore it. 


Famed, fearless, poor,—or with no riches save 

A purer wealth than heaped and warded treasure, 
The great and noble friendship that you gave 

In overbrimming measure,— 


Such I beheld him, such did he stand forth 

In light warmed with your gentler presence: yonder 
’Mid pensive southern vales, or that grave North 

Where gaunt hills brood and ponder. 


A man whose soul, to the last, was ever astir 

With thoughts of all the streams still to be forded : 
Whose debt to you the Heavenly Chronicler 

Shall leave not unrecorded : 


A seer of signs, few had he read amiss 
In those blind days ere yet the strong Foe braved us. 
Ah, be his epitaph, dear Mourner, this— 
He built the Fleet that saved us. 
WILLIAM WATSON. 


The Editor of Taz NinereentH CENTURY cannot undertake 
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